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Labor In Month Review 


The October Review 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics issued its 
first projections of the 2000 labor force and 
occupational employment structure in 
1986. In his evaluation of these and 
subsequent projections of the labor force 
at the turn of the century, Howard N 
Fullerton, Jr., points out that the difference 
between the projected number in the labor 
force in 2000 and the actual number of 
140.9 million was about 2 million or 1-1/2 
percent. Curiously enough, the two 
potential sources of error—the size of the 
population and the labor force 
participation rate—both had larger 
relative errors, but they offset each other. 

Andrew Alpert and Jill Auyer evaluate 
the closely followed projections of 
occupational employment that were 
issued at the same time as the labor force 
projections. Overall, they state, the 
projections for 2000 at the major 
occuptional group level were mea- 
surably better than those that had been 
made for 1995, but those for more fine- 
grained occupations were not. 

Program reports by Patricia Getz and 
Chris Manning cover planned changes 
to the Current Employment Statistics 
program and recent changes in the 
program’s seasonal adjustment pro- 
cedures, respectively. 

The issue is topped off by a visual 
essay, or chart section, on women in the 
workforce. This is in the nature of an 
experiment, and we encourage readers 
to give us any feedback on how to better 
execute the concept, topics to consider, 
and any other reactions. 


September 11 related to 
layoffs 


During 2001 and 2002, employers 
reported 507 extended mass layoff 
events that were related either directly 
or indirectly to the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001. The layoffs 
involved 145,844 workers in 34 States. 
Forty-nine percent of these layoffs 
and fifty-four percent of the separations 
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occurred in just five States—California, 
Washington, Nevada, Illinois, and New 
York. Among those laid off because of 
the terrorist attacks, 33 percent had 
been employed in the air transportation 
industry. An additional 21 percent had 
been employed in hotels and motels. 

An extended mass layoff event is 
defined as 50 or more initial claims for 
unemployment insurance benefits from an 
establishment during a 5-week period, 
with at least SO workers separated for 
more than 30 days. For more information, 
see Extended Mass Layoffs in 2002, BLS 
report 971, August 2003. 


Work fatalities lower in 2002 


A total of 5,524 fatal work injuries were 
recorded in 2002, a decline of 6.6 percent 
from 2001. The count for 2002 was the 
lowest recorded by the fatality census, 
which has been conducted yearly since 
1992. In 2001, 5,915 fatal work injuries 
occurred, excluding the 2,886 work- 
related fatalities that resulted from the 
September 11 terrorist attacks, which 
were tabulated separately. 

Fatal work injuries were down in 
almost every demographic category in 
2002—men and women, wage and salary 
and self-employed workers, and 
virtually all age groups. Fatal highway 
incidents were down 3 percent from 
2001, but continued to be the most 
frequent type of fatal workplace event. 
Construction continued to record the 
highest number of fatal injuries of any 
major industry. Additional information 
is available from “National Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries in 2002,” 
news release USDL 03-488. 


Health care benefits 


The proportion of employees covered by 
employer-sponsored medical care plans 
in private industry has fallen gradually 
over the last decade. In March 2003, 45 
percent of employees had elected medical 
care coverage, down from 63 percent in 
1992-93. 


2003 


The large majority of employees 
covered by medical care plans were in 
plans requiring employee contri- | 
butions. Employee contributions to 
medical care premiums averaged $228.98 
per month for family coverage and 
$60.24 for single coverage. Since 1992- | 
93, the average monthly contribution 
required of employees has risen about 
75 percent for both single and family 
coverage. Learn more in “Employee 
Benefits in Private Industry, 2003,” news 
release USDL 03—489. 


Retirement plans 


In March 2003, just under half of private | 
industry employees participated in an | 
employer provided retirement plan. | 
Twenty percent of private industry | 
employees were in defined benefit plans | 
and 40 percent were covered by defined 
contribution plans. (Some employees 
participate in both types.) 

The overall coverage of retirement 
plans has held relatively steady for the 
last few years. The mix of plans, 
however, has changed. Defined benefit 
plans cover a smaller portion of workers 
than they did 10 years ago, while 
defined contribution plans cover a larger 
portion. Learn more in “Employee 
Benefits in Private Industry, 2003,” news 
release USDL 03-489. 


International productivity 
comparison 


Of 13 important economies, Korea and | 
Sweden recorded the highest man- | 
ufacturing productivity gains in 2002. The | 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom | 
recorded the smallest gains. Italy posted 
the only decline. The United States posted 
its highest annual growth rate in 
manufacturing output per hour in 15 years, 
but the gain, at 6.4 percent, was ranked 
only fourth among the 13 economies. For 
more information, see “International 
Comparisons of Manufacturing Pro- 
ductivity and Unit Labor Cost Trends, 
2002,” news release USDL 03-469. 


Howard N Fullerton Jr. 


Howard N Fullerton Jr. 
formerly 

was a senior 
demographic 
statistician in the 
Office 

of Occupational 
Statistics and 
Employment 
Projections, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Evaulation of Labor Force Projex 


Evaluating the BLS labor force 


projections to 2000 


BLS labor force participation rates were 
high and census population projections were 


low, resulting in relatively accurate 
labor force projections to 2000 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has 

made labor force projections since the late 

1950s. Data for these projections are based 

on age, sex, race and Hispanic origin. Beginning 

in 1968, BLs has reviewed and evaluated past 

labor force projections to determine closeness to 

the actual figures. Such evaluations help both 

individuals making projections and those using 

the projections to understand the sources of error 
and the accuracy of specific components. 

BLS projected the 2000 labor force at five different 
times, roughly 2 years apart. Of these 5 projections, 
3 had errors of a million or less; the most extreme 
errors ranged 1.5 percent above or below the actual 
2000 labor force of 140.9 million. The growth rate of 
the labor force is crucial to the BLS employment 
projections program. The error in the growth rate 
varied by a tenth of a percentage point above or 
below the actual growth rate for the periods over 
which the projection was made. At the same time, 
projections of the civilian noninstitutional 
population were uniformly low. Thus, the labor force 
participation rate projections were generally too 
high. 

Until recently, BLS projections focused on 
years divisible by five, so evaluations took place 
at 5-year intervals. This article is an evaluation of 
the BLs labor force projections to 2000. Beginning 
in 1986 and continuing to 1994, BLS prepared five 
projections either to 2000 or through 2000." This 
article examines the difference between the 
projections and the labor force as estimated in 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) using 
weights from the 1990 census. The differences, 
or errors, are calculated by sex for detailed age 


groups of the white, black, Asian and other, and 
Hispanic origin population and labor force. (These 
earlier projections did not have as much age detail 
for Hispanics as for the other groups.) Each of the 
five projections to 2000 had three alternatives: high, 
moderate, and low. This analysis, for the most part, 
focuses on the middle or “moderate” growth pro- 
jection in each series. Where appropriate, the 
accuracy of the five 2000 projections are compared 
with evaluations of BLS projections to 1985, 1990, 
and 1995. Each of the projections is identified by 
the year from which the projection was made (1986, 
1988, 1990, 1992, and 1994)? 

One of the challenges in evaluating projections 
is that the estimates for 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with the data projected. For example, 
after the 1990 census, extensive changes to the cps 
were implemented in 1994. These changes included 
an adjustment for the undercount, as well as 
changes in the questions asked. The latter resulted 
in a greater proportion of women and older persons 
being counted in the labor force, It is not possible 
to quantify the effect of these improvements in the 
survey, so it is not possible to know how much 
they affect projection accuracy. However, it is clear 
that projections made before 1994 did not anticipate 
the effects of the redesign and that projections 
made after 1994 did not immediately incorporate all 
the changes. 

Another challenge in evaluation is that no one 


- measure of error or quality satisfies all users of 


the labor force projections. Some use the total 
labor force—or even the growth rate of the labor 
force—not needing any of the components. For 
many users, some part of the labor force is vital, 
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for example, youth workers or older workers. Others use the 
projected labor force participation rates to conduct market 
research or to project State populations. Another group of users 
focus on the distribution of the labor force by race and sex. 

Still another challenge is that there are two sources of 
possible error in projecting the labor force: the projected 
population and the projected labor force participation rates. 
It would be helpful to know how these series combine to 
produce the errors in the labor force projections. 

This article first examines the error in the aggregate labor 
force, both in the levels and in the growth rates. It then 
examines errors in the projection of the population and errors 
in labor force participation rates. Finally, this article analyzes 
labor force errors, including issues of distribution and levels 
among demographic groups. 


Aggregate 2000 projections 


Evaluation of the aggregate 2000 labor force projections 
reveals that the overall errors were greatest in 1986 and 1990; 
except for these 2 years, the errors were less than 1 percent. 
The following tabulation shows the projections to 2000 (in 
millions), and the numerical and percent error made in each 
year the projections were based: 


Projection for 2000 Labor 

made from— force Error 

Millions Percent 

NOS Gi Sorereov sss este senses: 138.8 —2.1 -1.5 
NOB Siiscrdscecessecseccesstestace 141.1 28: 2 
OOO ecsovelsseiedeseventiee tot 142.9 2.0 jhe: 
MOOD fered visecisserveseavenees 141.8 1.0 eT 
OOD 682, Betas cedenectehes eis 140.0 -9 -.6 
Actual 
LOOOM Sas sceesteteterssereeaee 140.9 


The error information in the tabulation indicates that the short, 
versus long time-span does not seem to be a factor in improving 
the accuracy of labor force projections. A similar conclusion 
would be inferred from earlier analyses. (The first three 
projections also were evaluated for 1995. The overall errors were 
greatest in 1986 and 1990; for the other years, the errors were 
less than 1 percent. It is interesting to note that the numerical 
errors are less for 2000 than those for 1995 with the 1988 and 1990 
projections. It is possible for a projection to improve with age.) 

For some users, the absolute error or the percent error is not 
relevant, but the error in the growth rate is. The following 
tabulation displays the historic growth rate for the civilian labor 
force, the projected annual growth rate, the actual growth rate, 
and the error in the growth rate. All three rates in a row are 
measured over the same number of years. The historic rate is 
calculated over the same number of years before the date of 
the projection, as 2000 is after the date of the projection: 
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Projection for 2000 Historical Projected Actual Error 
made in— rate rate rate 

NO SG ierenseretaccorsesrcerese De Vez 1:3 0.1 

VOSS erat Aare. crvoeares 2.0 2 12 

NOL XO ae peeeera conan 1.6 13 i 1 

WOO Dp ..t.-stetentettoenenses 155 iB 12 1 

1994 we cattte ces ozs trasase ise LZ Dsl NEP —.1 


The error in the annual growth rate from 1988 was actually 


0.02 percent. For four other projections, the error in the annual | 


growth rate was either —-0.1 or 0.1. For individuals using the 
projections to forecast either employment or economic growth, 
this level of error would be minor. For growth rates, BLS projected 
variously that the rate of growth would slow significantly from 


past rates of growth (by a full percentage point in the 1986 | 


projection) to not much different from past rates of growth (by a 


tenth of a point in the 1994 projection). Except for the 1994 | 


projection, when BLs projected a decrease in the growth rate and 


the labor force continued to grow at past rates, the change was | 


in the correct direction and the error in the growth rate was less 
than the projected change in the growth rate. 


Population projections 


BLS labor force projections are prepared using the incidence 
method: the labor force participation rates by age, sex, race, or 
Hispanic origin are multiplied by comparable projections of the 
population, prepared by the Census Bureau.’ BLS adjusts the 
resident population, provided by the Census Bureau, to get 
figures of the civilian, noninstitutional population. Although 
errors were made in making this adjustment, they are not 
considered to be sufficiently large to incorporate into this 
analysis. Some sense of the size of this type of error may be 
garnered by seeing how the errors in the adjusted population 
varies for the first two labor force projections. For the projection 
from 1994, the projected population also was adjusted for the 
1990 undercount, as the CPS itself was so adjusted. 

Population projections have three components: births, 
deaths, and net immigration. Each of these may be a source of 
error, as well as the initial population from which the projection 
is made. Because these projections spanned a period of less 
than 16 years, errors in births did not affect the size or 
composition of the labor force. Although it is true that there 
were fewer deaths than projected, most of those extended lives 
occurred at older ages when persons are less likely to be in the 
labor force. The source of the discrepancy must be net 
immigration either over the projection or as part of the estimate 
of the base year population. If so, then errors would be larger 
for Hispanics and Asian and others. The Census Bureau 
prepares its own evaluation of their population projections; 
this article examines only the population projections as they 
affect the size and composition of the labor force." 


Error for the population projections. For the past decade, 
population growth has accounted for more labor force growth 
than has the labor force participation rate change. Thus, the 

»accuracy of population projections should be crucial to the 
accuracy of the labor force projections. The following 
tabulation shows the 2000 projections for the civilian, 
noninstitutional population aged 16, and the errors associated 
with the total population projections: 


Projections for 2000 Total Error 

made in— 

Millions Percent 

1G tae he eee 204.7 —5.0 —2.4 
HO) 8 Sitemaen, ser seesscstecs tuts 204.6 —5.1 —2.4 
AS) OO Neseteecceetecssccssevetecee: 208.0 —1.7 —8 
WD Diptre trees cieietecces sec 208.0 —1.7 —8 
BO GAS thee, oti es chek teescaks 208.8 —9 —4 
Actual 
OO Oteesee cece nctiecccvestess 209.7 


Unlike the labor force projection, all the population 
projections were low. Unlike the labor force projections, the 
population projections show steady improvement. The 
difference between the percent errors in the first tabulation 
(page 4) and this one indicate that BLS made offsetting errors 
in labor force participation rates, reducing the errors in the 
aggregate labor force. The following tabulation presents 
hypothetical labor force projections using the projected 
population and the actual 2000 labor force participation rates: 


Projections for 2000 Total Error Difference Percent 
made in— (in fromactual error 
millions) error 
MOS OIE. cites ostAsess 136.9 -3.9 -1.8 2.8 
MOS Sf canta hoes tcsnncsee aces 136.8 —4.0 4,3 2.9 
JDO bate oo 139.5 -1.3 3.4 —1.0 
OD iacssvedchanestaxsscetove 139.2 —1.6 —2.6 -1.9 
RO AP cetictessutcincssessete 140.4 —5 4 —.3 


The numerical errors made in this hypothetical projection 
are less than those for the population (previous tabulation). 
Except for the projection from 1994, these projections would 
have a larger error than the projections that were made: the 
labor force would have been even smaller. The percent errors 
for these hypothetical labor force projections were different 
from those for the population projection and, except for 1994, 
the percent errors for the hypothetical labor force projections 
were greater. 


Errors by sex, race and Hispanic origin, and age in the 
population projections. To trace errors in the population 
projection, the mean absolute percent error (hereinafter referred 
to as “mean error”) may be calculated at differing !evels of 


aggregation. Table 1 provides the mean errors for several of 
the various aggregations (in percent). The mean error for 
aggregate population is the absolute value of the percent 
error. The mean error for men and women considered separately 
averages to the aggregate mean error, so they are not displayed 
in this table. When mean errors are calculated for the three 
race and one Hispanic origin groups, they are larger than the 
aggregate error, but the relative standing of the various 
projections does not change. The errors made when projecting 
by race offset each other. Therefore, the projection with all race/ 
ethnicity groups separated out is more accurate than that implied 
by the error associated with any single race/ethnicity grouping. 
When sex and race are considered together, the mean errors are 
lower than the error associated with race alone for the first two 
projections and about the same as those for the last three 
projections of the population. Finally, accounting for age, sex, 
and race results in a larger aggregate error than any of the other 
groupings considered. Examination of the detailed projections 
does not indicate that using more aggregated age groups would 
have increased the accuracy of the overall projections. 

The population of both men and women were underprojected. 
A closer examination reveals that the difference was greater for 
men than for women through the projection from 1990. The first 
two projections had markedly larger projection errors than the 
last three. That the error was larger for men than for women 
reflects the greater tendency for men to be undocumented 
immigrants, thus, it is likely that the errors attributed to 
underestimates of undocumented workers decreased because 
population projection errors reduced as time passed. All five 
projections correctly projected that there would be substantially 
more women than men in the 16 and older population. 

For all five labor force projections (three population 
projections), the size of the white population was underprojected. 
As whites made up 84 percent of the population in 2000, they 
should also account for most of the error. Generally, however, it is 
easier to measure and project large groups. For all the projections, 
the errors for the white labor force projections were less than 84 
percent of the error. Except for the projection from 1990, whites 
accounted for more than half of the projection error. 

Two population groups would be expected to be hard to 
project: Asians and others and Hispanics. Both groups have 
high immigration, are fairly heterogeneous, and are relatively 
small. Asians and others accounted for 5 percent of the 16 and 


older population in 2000, but for each of the projections, the first 


population projection, they accounted for 27 percent of the error. 
For the next population projection, their numerical error slightly 
exceeded the error for whites. For the fifth population projection, 
the errors were much smaller, accounting for 16 percent of error. 
However, their projected population was higher than actual, 
unlike the other three groups. 

Hispanics may be of any race, however, more than 90 percent 
are white. Thus, errors in projecting the numbers of Hispanics 
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Mean errors for various aggregations, 
projections for 2000 made in 1986-94 


[In percent] 


Projection for 2000 made in- 
1986 | 1988 | 1990 | 1992 | 1994 


Category 


Aggregate errr ...........:eeeeeee 
Mean error for— 

FRACG os Sorte. caeetevcesccsesemeesecces 
SOXKANGWAGCC ereracsceesnccs ston czenes 
Sex, race, and age .............+. 


carry into the number of whites. It should be no surprise that the 
Hispanic population is difficult to project accurately because 
Hispanics have high immigration rates and it is estimated they 
are a large component of undocumented immigration. Hispanics 
accounted for 11 percent of the 16 and older population in 2000. 
Errors in their population projection accounted for 38 percent of 
the error from 1986 and 37 percent of the projections from 1988. 
For the labor force projection from 1990, which used the same 
population projection for Hispanics as the previous two, the 
error was the same size (1.9 million low), but it now exceeded the 
total population error (1.7 million low). This projection was not 
based on the 1990 census. The 1992 and 1994 projections were 
the relative size of the projection errors decreased. Even so, the 
error in the number of Hispanics exceeded that for whites in the 
projection from 1992. The dynamic changes in the Hispanic 
population are reflected in the difficulties of projecting this 
group. 

For the first two population projections (first three labor 
force projections), the black population had relatively small 
errors—less than their share of the population, which is 12 
percent. This population group, though growing faster than 
the overall population, has demonstrated a consistent path 
of growth. The black population was the most accurately 
projected group in the projections from 1994. For the pro- 
jection from 1992 the error was much larger, and accounted 
for 30 percent of total error. For the projection from 1994, 
although the size of the numerical error was smallest of the 
five (because the total error was by far the smallest), the 
black’s share of the projection error was larger than their share 
of the population. 


Errors by age, sex, and race or Hispanic origin in the 
population projections. For each of the five population 
projections, there are 108 errors to examine at the level of age, 
sex, race or Hispanic origin. Table 2 provides summary 
information about the depth and dispersion of the errors, in 
thousands. It indicates that the population was underprojected. 
The middle, half-way points, or medians are negative. For the 
first population projection, three-quarters of the population 
errors were negative. It is apparent from the three lines of error 
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dispersion that the more recent projections had a smaller range 
of errors. Indeed, the ranges of errors dropped by a third. The 
decrease in dispersion is larger that the change in the medians 
of the errors. 

Which groups had the lowest underprojection? For the 
projections from 1986 through 1992, it was white men ages 20 
to 24. For the projection from 1994, it was Hispanic women 
ages 25 to 34. (The error for this group of women was always 
in the lowest one-eighth.) White men ages 20 to 24 consist of 
a large group with a large absolute error, but their relative 
errors are smaller. The relative errors for Hispanic women ages 
25 to 34 are larger than those for white men ages 20 to 24. 
Hispanic men ages 20 to 24 also have large errors—absolute 
and relative—for the 1986 population projections. Nevertheless, 
errors in projecting the size of the 20- to-24 and 25- to-34-year 
old Hispanic population also affected projecting the size of 
the white population of the same age. 

Which groups were the most overprojected? This varied 
by year. For the 1986 population projection, it was white men 
ages 50 to 54. For the 1988 population projection, it was white 
men ages 30 to 34, followed by white men, 35 to 39. For the 
1994 projection, Asian and other women ages 50 to 54 were 
the most overprojected group. Again, white men are a large 
group and the source of a large error. Also for the 1994 
projection, Asian and others were overprojected as a group. 
White men’s age groups were over- and underprojected, by 
large amounts, but the population of older white men was 
uniformly overprojected. 

At this point, it is clear that the population projections 
were too low; given that the aggregate labor force projections 
were much more accurate, it is easy to infer that the projected 
labor force participation rates must be too high. It is not clear 
what effect the errors in the population projections had on 
the distribution of the labor force by race or sex. That question 
must be answered after examining the labor force participation 
rate projections. 


Summary of depth and dispersion of errors in 
projections for 2000 made in 1986-94 


{In thousands] 
Category 1986 1988 1990 1992 | 1994 
Depth 
LOWEST taiveeveascctearereeee -965 —-958 
Lowest one-eighth ........... —167 -167 
Lowest quarter .............05 —100 -108 
Half (median) ...............0. -36 -36 
Highest quarters .............. 
Highest eighth .................. 
HUGH GSt nr orecon eee 
Inner 50 percent .............. 
Inner 75 percent .............. 


Labor force participation rates 


Aggregate measures of labor force participation. What BLS 

_ brings to the labor force projection process is its projection of 
labor force participation rates. Although the population 
projections currently account for most of projected labor force 
change, study of the errors made in projecting the labor force 
participation rates is important also. 

Four of the five labor force participation rate projections had 
the aggregate labor force participation higher than the actual. As 
table 3 indicates, the aggregate labor force rate has yet to reach 
68 percent, though three of the projections anticipated that this 
would happen by 2000. Given that 2000 was the last year in a 
sequence of high economic growth, it is significant that the 
projected labor force rates were higher than the actual. From the 
projection made in 1988 up to 1994 the error in the aggregate 
labor force participation rate decreased for each projection. 
However, the 1986 projection was the second most accurate. 
Comparing women and men, it is clear that men’s rates were 
more accurately projected than those of women. All the 
projected participation rates for women were high. As the 
labor force rates of men change more slowly than those of 
women, it is easier to accurately project their labor force 
participation rate. This slower rate of change for male rates 
may be ending at the older ages. A variety of incentives exist 
that could result in higher labor force participation rates for 
retirement age men. These include a change in the normal 
retirement age under Social Security, and a switch from defined 
benefit to defined contribution retirement plans. 


Sex and race or Hispanic origin. Mean absolute percent 
errors may be calculated also for the labor force participation 
rates. For the aggregate error, they are the absolute value of 
the relative errors. (See table 4.) Errors by gender provide little 
additional information beyond that for aggregate error—the 
greatest difference from the aggregate error occurs with the 
projection from 1994, which had the rate for women too high 
and that for men too low—because there is no reward for 


Projections of the 2000 labor force participation 
rate, by sex and percentage point errors, 1986- 
1994, and actual 


Total Men Women 
Propane Error (in Error ey Error (in 
or percent- percent- percent- 
made in—_ | Percent age Percent age Percent age 
points) | points) | i 


ixele)(-w-™ Mean errors for various aggregations of the 


projections for 2000, by sex, race, and age 
[In percent] 
Projections for 2000 made in— 
Category = 
1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 
Aggregate error ........... 0.9 ou 2.3 1.5 0.3 
Mean error for— 
SOX ae eoscrteeeeee fen 2.8 2.4 1.6 8 
FRAC aes chico ee 1.9 9 8 Sal 
Sex and race............ 4.4 5.9 2.8 1 3.0 
Sex, race, and age .. ; 2 3 


offsetting errors. The mean absolute percent error for race 
indicates that the worst projection was the one from 1994. 
Labor force rates for the four race and Hispanic origin groups 
shows that the percentage point error for 1994 was zero for 
whites—their best projection—but that the projection from 
1994 was by far the worst for blacks, Asians and others, and 
Hispanics. The mean absolute percent errors were not weighted 
by size of group. Whites were 83 percent of the 2000 labor force, 
so that for weighted measures of error, the most accurate year for 
the overall labor force would be the most accurate year for whites. 
For the mean absolute percent error by race and gender, the 
projection from 1988 was least accurate. It was not the case that 
a good projection for men implied a good projection for women, 
but certainly the converse was not true. (The correlation of men 
and women’s errors is 0.33.) When the age structure is also 
considered, then the projection from 1986 had the greatest mean 
absolute percent error. The projection for this year also had the 
greatest numerical error. Both the population and the labor force 
participation projections contributed to this error in the 1986 
projection, with the population too low and the participation too 
high. 

The labor force participation rate projections from 1994 had 
the lowest error for whites, but had the worst errors for other 
race groups. Because whites make up the majority of the labor 
force, the 1994 projection had the lowest error in labor force 
participation rates. By contrast, the 1986 projection had large 
errors in both the population and labor force participation 
rate projections. 


Age, sex, and race or Hispanic origin. Overall, there are 108 
labor force participation rate projection errors to examine. Table 5 
summarizes the cumulative errors for those categories, ranked 
from most negative to most positive. The aggregate labor force 
participation rates were too high in 4 of the 5 projections; the 
median of the errors of the age-sex-race or Hispanic origin 
participation rates were closer to zero than the errors of the 
aggregate, with the exception of the most recent projection. If the 
thesis is that the labor force participation rates were too high to 
offset population projections that were too low, then 4 
projections of the 5 fit that mold. This information is also 
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available in chart 1 (top panel), which has box-and-whisker 
plots for the five projections. (See box on page 10.) 

One desirable characteristic of the projections as a 
sequence would be that the dispersion of the errors would be 
less for the more recent projections. The measures of 
dispersion in table 5 (bottom) and chart 1 (top panel) indicate 
that this was taking place until the 1994 projection. That the 
most accurate projection is not the most recent made seems 
to be a characteristic of labor force projections, this also 
happened with the projections to 1990 and 1995. 

Which groups had the worst labor force participation rate 
projection error? The following tabulation illustrates the 
answer to this question for each projection. 


Projection Most Most 

from— overprojected underprojected 
TOS Gr sceceects Black men 18 and 19 Asian and other men 60 and 61 
NOS Sveeerresse Black men18and19 ‘Asian and other men 65 to 69 
1990 vireo: Asian and other 

women 16 and 17 Hispanic women 45 to 54 

LOO Ds te sees Black men 60 and61 Black women 25 to 29 
1994 ee Asian and other 


women 50 to 54 Hispanic men 60 to 64 


The pattern here implies that small groups are hard to 
project. For half the groups, 2 years of errors occur. With 
the exception of black women 25 to 29, the remaining 
groups are small. 

“Were some age groups harder to project than others?” To 
examine this question, chart 1 (middle panel) presents box- 
and-whisker plots of the errors by age-sex-race/Hispanic 
origin groups. (We have six projection errors for white women 
ages 20 to 24, six for black women of the same age, and so on.) 
Although the median of the errors by projection year are near 
zero, except for the 1994 projection, the data by age indicate 
that there was significant variation in the errors by age. For 
the 25- to-54-age group, which exhibits the highest labor 


Summary of errors in the components of the 
labor force participation rates, for 5 years of the 


2000 projection 
T 
Error 1986 | 1988 | 1990 1992 | 1994 
Depth 
T 
LOWEST. ccssecssscxvexe -16.9 -9.8 -8.5 -9.0 -10.6 
Lowest eighth ...... 5.8 -3.5 -2.6 -3.4 4.9 
Lowest quarter .... -3.1 =2.1 -1.8 -1.3 -3.6 
Half (median) ....... -.1 6 6 4 -1.6 
Highest quarter ... 3.1 3.5 2.3 1.8 3 
Highest eighth ..... 6.6 6.1 4.3 3.4 lerA 
Highest «cece 124 | 144 8.3 ‘l 7.6 7.1 
Dispersion 
Inner 50 percent... 6.1 5.6 44 3.1 3.9 
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force participation rates, the median of the errors were 
either high or near zero, giving the source of the high 
aggregate labor force participation rates. For the older ages, 
the median of the errors was below zero. For these age 
groups for which there is now great interest in their pattern 
of labor force participation, there was a consistent pattern 
of labor force participation projections that were too low. 
Labor force participation rates for older men increased from 
1985 to 1990, then decreased until 1994 and have increased 
since then. These changes did not start at the same time 
for all groups of older men. Starting with the 1996 labor 
force projections, BLS has projected this change in trend. 
(It was among the first to do so.) 

According to the box-and-whisker plots of labor force 
participation rates by age group (chart 1, middle panel), it 
is clear that the age groups younger than 60 were 
overprojected. The labor force participation rates for 
groups older than 60 were uniformly underprojected. Some 
age groups were harder to project than others. The two 
age groups with the largest boxes were those 18 and 19 
and 65 to 69. The latter group had the most extreme errors. 
However, the extreme errors for those 65 to 69 were high— 
for Asian and other men in the 1986 projection and Asian 
and other women in the 1988 projection. 


Labor force 


At this point, it is clear that the labor force participation 
rate projections were, as a group, too high. However, the 
aggregate labor force was fairly accurately projected. As 
new labor force projections were reviewed within BLS, the 
reviewers have an independent estimate of the aggregate 
labor force and employment, which contributes to a more 
accurate overall labor force. In the face of low population 
projections, labor force participation rates were increased, 
resulting in an accurate projection of the labor force. 


Sex and race or Hispanic origin. Historically, BLS labor 
force projections have been characterized as having 
projected labor force levels too high for men and too low 
for women. However, for 3 of the 5 projections in this 
evaluation, the projected labor force for men was lower 
than the actual. For women, all of the projected labor force 
levels were higher than the actual. Thus, the traditional 
view of BLS labor force projections is now wrong. For the 
two projections with the largest overall error, the male labor 
force was off by 2.2 million in 1986; women’s labor force 
was off by 1.4 million in 1990. In the projection with least 
overall error, men and women’s errors offset. In any case, 


there does not seem to be a pattern of projecting labor 


force better for one gender than the other. 


Errors in 2000 for participation rates and labor force, by selected categories 


Percent Participation rate error by projection Percent 
ye 
0. —————— 
5 \- 
—15)|- pate 4-15 
1986 1 988 1 990 1992 1994 
Percent Participation rate error by age group Percent 
Fe tinge rel ern = = 
oh Sapheae es 
am 4 
iol ss 
PAS i= 
L L L 
16-17 20-24 30-34 40-44 50-54 60-61 65-69 75 and 
older 
Thousands Labor force error by age group Thousands 
50+ is By 90 
5 7 : ct one umaiyin eae 
Bs $ettitt tay . 
sr ee ee: ee ee ie ha : 
—50- i Ls =\—90 
16-17 20-24 30-84 40-44 | 50-54 30-61 65-69 75 and 
older 
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Box-and-whisker plots 


“A boxplot is a way to look at the overall shape of a set of 
data. The central box shows the data between the ‘hinges’ 
(roughly quartiles), with the median respresented by a line. 
‘Whiskers’ go out to the extremes of the data, and very 
extreme points are shown by themselves.” See W. N. 
Venables and B. D. Ripley, Modern Applied Statistics with 
S-PLUS, 2nd edition (New York, Springer, 1997), p.172. 

The goal of box and whisker plotting is to examine 
distributions; in this case, the distribution of errors. The 
errors are centered on zero (that is, they have a median near 
zero). We would like them to be tightly distributed around 
zero. That means that the two quartiles would be near zero 
and the remaining errors would be near the upper and lower 
quartiles (the vertical lines would be short). We would like 
no outliers, however, they do exist in this analysis, and 
provide an interesting discussion. 

The heavy white line in each box is the median. The 
upper and lower edges of the box are the quartiles or hinges. 
The horizontal lines above and below the box indicate the 
maximum and minimum values. 


The following tabulation shows mean absolute percent er- 
rors for various aggregations: 


Projection for 2000 made in— 


1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 
Aggregate error ........ 1S Ow ies) 0.7 0.6 
Mean absolute 
percent errors for— 
SOX assis ace eetasaay 1.4 iI) les) a 8 
RACC i iii sstsctsaarstots 6.2 5.9 4.7 3.9 3.4 
Sex and race ......... Fe) 5.6 S) 4.0 4.1 
Sex, race, andage... 15.4 | PR 9.1 di) 8.5 


The first row of the tabulation substantiates the information 
from this section’s overview. Once gender is taken into account, 
the 1988 projection error increases. The 1988 projection had a 
highly accurate projection of the level, but the labor force level 
was too low for men and too high for women. The accuracy of 
overall projections is the result of offsetting errors. The other 
four projections did not have large offsetting errors by sex. The 
more detailed measures reveal where the errors were made. Thus, 
taking race and Hispanic origin into account increases the error 
because less of the offset is concealed. In the 1988 and 1990 
projections, the projected white labor force was too large, 
compared with those of the black and Asian and other groups, 
for which the labor force was projected too low. The 1994 
projection accurately projected the white labor force, but that 
for blacks was almost a million low. For all the projections, 
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Hispanics were underprojected, by substantial amounts. 
Taking race and gender into account, the error in the 1994 
“projection rises because the accuracy of the white labor force 
level is due to sizable offsetting errors in the labor force levels 
of men and women. Once age, sex, race (and Hispanic origin) 
are taken into account, the errors increase, as offsetting errors 
of having some ages too high and others too low are taken 
into account. This shows the pattern of error decreasing from 
the 1986 projection to the 1992 projection, then increasing for 
the 1994 projection. However, the accuracy of the overall labor 
force was obtained through offsetting errors. 


Age, sex, or race and Hispanic origin. Table 6 summarizes the 
cumulative errors for 108 categories of the labor force, ranked 
from most negative to most positive. The median of the individual 
errors are all small, but negative. The low quartiles or hinges are 
all negative and the high hinges are all positive—the errors are 
grouped around zero. The innerquartile range decreased from 
the 1986 projection to the 1992 projection, before a slight increase 
for the 1994 projection. However, the range and the inner 75 
percent show a decrease through 1994. The errors for the 1994 
projection were systematic, but not large. 

The white population and labor force is significantly larger 
than the black, Hispanic, or Asian and other population and 
labor forces. Thus, the largest numerical errors are in white 
groups. For the 1986 through 1992 projections, the group with 
the largest overprojection was white women ages 35 to 39. 
For the 1994 projection, white women ages 40 to 44 had the 
greatest error. By comparison, for the first four projections, 
white men ages 20 to 24 were underprojected the most. For 
the 1994 projection, Hispanic men ages 25 to 34 were the group 
most underprojected. 

The older labor force had the greatest relative errors. The 
labor force for these ages is small, so a modest numerical error 


Summary of errors in the components of the 
labor force for 5 years of the 2000 projection 


{In thousands] 
1988 1990 1992 1994 


Error 


} 1986 
Depth ; 
LOWBSE xvcceensvatcrers -518 643 -372 -326 -290 
Lowest eighth ...... -244 -140 —118 -97 -100 
Lowest quarter .... -93 -75 62 43 -59 
Half (median) ....... —16 -14 4 +6 -13 
Highest quarter ... 0 9 21 13 4 
Highest eighth ..... 39 55 97 61 26 
Highest ......ccccs.-- 712 | 772 563 765 230 


Dispersion 


Inner 50 percent... 94 
Inner 75 percent... 


yields a large relative error. (See chart 1, bottom panel for 
relative errors by age group.) For those age groups with high 
labor force participation, the relative errors had a median of 
’ zero and the errors were closely grouped around the median. 
The labor force participation rate projections at the older ages, 
which were too low for older men, had negative median errors 
and wide dispersion around the median. Thus, the greatest 
errors in the labor force were at ages with modest impact on 
the size of the labor force.* 


Distribution 


For some users, the size and growth rate of the labor force is 
unimportant; the concern is for the distribution between men 
and women, among the various race and ethnic groups, or 
among the various age groups. The text tabulation (page 10) 
presents the index of dissimilarity comparing the projections 
to the 2000 actual, by various levels of aggregation. 


Projection for 2000 made in— 


Index of dissimilarity 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 
by— 
SOX Reena tere ne aerace core ccoeesecccstons 0.7 0.8 0.3 0.3 0.4 
RACE Saas cot is cones ccscsasesecevavs 6 8 af 5 6 
BNACE ANIGISE Adee cceattesteesesecasee< skeen less 1.0 9 a) 
RACERSEXHANGI AGC aicessstescseees 339 2:6 Dn) Ole 


The index of dissimilarity may be interpreted as the amount 
the one distribution has to change to be like another. In these 
cases, it records how much the projected distribution has to 
change to be like the actual 2000 labor force distribution. Thus, 
the 1986 projection would have had to change by 0.7 of a 
percentage point to reflect the actual distribution of the labor 
force between men and women. The projections were also quite 
good in reflecting the actual composition of the labor force by 
race. Taking race and gender into account, there is a higher 
index of dissimilarity (or greater error) than when considering 
race or only sex. However, in the worst year, 1988, the distribution 
would have only needed to change by 1.5 percentage points. 
Once race, sex, and age are all taken into account, the indexes 
increase again; however, they improve with time, as the worst 
year, 1986, is 3.3 percent and the best year, 1994, is 1.3 percent. 
Even though the older labor force was underprojected, the age 
composition of the labor force was fairly well projected. 


Alternatives and confidence intervals 


For each of the five labor force projections, BLS prepared three 
alternatives (low moderate and high). This analysis focuses on 
the middle or moderate alternative because BLS presents the 
middle alternative in its presentations. However, a user could 


| Table 7. High and low alternatives of the labor force for 5 years 
of the 2000 projection 
High alternative Low alternative 
Projection for 
2000 made Labor force | Participation} Labor force} Participation 
in (thousands) rate (thousands) rate 
141.1 68.0 134.5 65.7 
146.8 70.7 137.7 67.3 
156.2 TOS) 141.8 66.1 
156.5 70.1 147.3 67.3 
153.4 68.7 143.6 65.5 
140.9 67.2 140.9 67.2 


reasonably expect the 2000 labor force to be between the low and 
high alternatives. 

Unlike projections for earlier years, some of these alternative 
projections did not cover the actual. (See table 7.) Only the 
projections prepared in 1986 bracketed or covered both the actual 
2000 labor force and the participation rate. Given the 
characteristics of the projections with the labor force levels more 
accurately projected than the labor force participation rates, one 
would expect that the labor force projections would cover the 
actual and the labor force participation rates would not. For three 
of the projections, the low alternative labor force was higher than 
the 2000 actual. This happened for only two of the labor force 
participation rate projections. The 1992 projection was the only 
one to have neither the labor force or participation rate confidence 
interval cover the actual. Every possible combination of covering 
and not covering occurred among the five projections. 
Evaluations of projections to earlier years indicated that the actual 
labor force projection was covered by the alternatives. 


THE PROCESS OF REVIEWING labor force projections helps 
provide a picture of the strengths and weaknesses of the BLS 
labor force projections model. Over time, this allows for 
improvements in that model. Faced with population 
projections that were too low, BLS made subtle adjustments in 
the labor force participation rate for the labor force ages 30 to 
64, resulting in somewhat high aggregate labor force 
participation rates. For users of the labor force projections 
who needed projections of the size of the total labor force or 
of its growth rate, this projection would have served them 
well. For users of projected labor force participation rates, the 
problem was with projections for older workers, whose rates 
were too low. oO 
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> This is confirmed if a box and whisker chart of the errors in 
thousands is examined. If a user were particularly interested in the 
labor force participation of older workers or the size of their labor 
force, this set of projections would have been relatively unhelpful. 
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Projections Evaluation 


Evaluating the BLS 1988-2000 
employment projections 


BLS employment projections for the period 
from 1988 to 2000 were borne out in most 


broad occupations; the chief source 


of error was the projection of changes 
in staffing patterns, attributable primarily 
to the conservative nature of the projections 


he BLS occupational employment 
projections developed for the 1988-2000 
period were reasonably accurate, correctly 
capturing most general occupational trends. As 
with previous evaluations, however, the inac- 
curacies that surfaced reflected a conservative 
tilt to the projections. The primary source of error 
was the projection of changes in the utilization of 
occupations by industry, or staffing patterns, 
rather than the projections of industry employ- 
ment themselves. 


Evaluation measures 


In the study presented in this article, several 
different measures were used to assess the ac- 
curacy of the projections for both major oc- 
cupational groups and detailed occupations. 
Among the various measures, the most traditional 
involved comparing actual with projected em- 
ployment in terms of percent change, numerical 
growth, and share of employment growth between 
1988 and 2000. An absolute percent error—the 
absolute value of the numerical error divided by: 
actual employment in the target year of the 
projection—was calculated for all major groups 
and detailed occupations. The actual and pro- 
jected directions of change also were compared, 


to see whether employment in occupations 
that were projected to grow or decline actually 
did so.’ Finally, because the 1988-2000 
occupational employment projections were 
the basis for job outlook information 
presented in the 1990-91 edition of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, the ac- 
curacy of the projections was assessed in 
terms of the assumptions made about the 
factors affecting employment growth or 
decline. 


Major occupational groups 


Total employment grew by 21.7 percent 
between 1988 and 2000, slightly faster than 
the 15.3 percent that had been projected. The 
difference is largely the result of an under- 
projection of total employment by about 7.6 
million. The direction of the employment 
change was anticipated correctly for all but 
one of the nine major groups. Employment in 
eight of the nine groups was underestimated. 
(See table 1.) 

All but three of the major groups had 
absolute percent errors of less than 10 percent. 
The category of agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
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Employment, by major occupational group, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers In thousands] 


Numer- Share of total job 
Total employment | Bak aire oa aoe growth, 1988-2000 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 | pel econ (percent) 
; | | (pro- | percent 
Occupation ‘ p jected | error, Pro- 
Share are 1o- level 2000' Actual 
1988 | Level | Gercent| “eve! |(percent)| jected | Actual | on jected 
actual 
level) 
Total, all occupations ................. 118,104 136,211 100.0 143,786 100.0 15.3 
Executive, administrative, 
And Managerial .............sesceeseeeeeee 12,297 15,006 11.0 14,995 10.4 22.0 
Professional specialty ..............-..- 14,568 18,070 13.3 20,360 14.2 24.0 
Technicians and related support ... 3,919 5,146 3.8 5,202 3.6 31.3 
Marketing and Sales ...........:0:se0 12,109 14,535 10.7 15,485 10.8 20.0 
Administrative support, 
INCHIGING|ClONICAl ee easse nce -cuewseaenccs 22,080 24,698 18.1 25,564 17.8 11.9 
SOPVICE ccccaveccersoncceseescscasvssvnesssesseszs 18,479 22,651 16.6 23,160 16.1 22.6 
Agriculture, foresty, fishing, 
INGE CALC Oeene saeco crencecsaecctnctesccersne 3,503 3,334 2.4 3,998 2.8 4.8 
Precision production, craft, 
ANG MODAN secezceseceesvaccscecccvosversoserte 14,427 15,866 11.6 16,022 11.1 10.0 
Operators, fabricators, 
ANG ADOLENS cicisscacsscsessaceescaeasecsxers 16,721 16,904 12.4 19,000 13.2 hat 
1 The absolute percent error is calculated as the numerical error (positive or negative), divided by actual employment in the target year of the projection. 


and related occupations had the highest error of any major 
group, 16.6 percent. Professional specialty occupations and 
operators, fabricators, and laborers also had relatively high 
errors, 11.2 percent and 11.0 percent, respectively. The group 
with the lowest absolute error, 0.1 percent, was executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations. 

Five of the nine major groups had absolute errors below 5 
percent. Of the five, the category of executive, administrative, 
and managerial occupations not only was the most accurately 
projected major group, but also was the lone group for which 
employment was overprojected. Technicians and related 
support occupations and precision production, craft, and 
repair occupations also had very low errors, 1.1 percent and 
1.0 percent, respectively. The absolute percent error was 2.2 
percent for service occupations and 3.4 percent for adminis- 
trative support occupations. 

In addition to making reasonably accurate employment 
projections at the aggregate major group level, the Bureau 
projected the share of total job growth of each group fairly 
accurately. For example, professional specialty occupations 
had the largest numerical error, off by more than 2 million 
workers, but still, the category’s share of total job growth 
was underprojected by only 3.2 percent. The largest difference 
in share of job growth was 7.9 percent, for operators, fab- 
ricators, and laborers; the group’s growth was projected to 
be 1 percent, but actually was 8.9 percent. The gap was due 
mainly to an overestimation of the effects of automation on 
the demand for workers. 
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Although agriculture, forestry, fishing, and related occu- 
pations had the highest employment projection error, at 16.6 
percent, the group’s share of total job growth was under- 
projected by only 2.8 percent. The group was projected to 
have a negative share of total job growth, but the share was 
actually positive. Finally, the share of total job growth ac- 
counted for by executive, administrative, and management 
occupations, the most accurately projected group, was actu- 
ally overprojected by 4.5 percent. 

Significant errors in the projections for detailed occu- 
pations with sizable employment can have a substantial impact 


on the overall projections for their respective groups. For 


example, employment in professional specialty occupations 


was projected to increase 24 percent over the 1988-2000 


period; however, employment actually grew by 39.8 percent. 
Thus, employment in the category was underprojected by more 
than 2 million workers. Underprojections for several large 
professional specialty occupations—college and university 
faculty, social workers, special-education teachers, and teach- 
ers and instructors of vocational education and training— 
contributed significantly. In addition, an underprojection of 
computer-related employment by about 1 million workers had 
a substantial impact.” 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers also were under- 
projected by more than 2 million workers. Together, the two 
categories (that is, operators, fabricators, and laborers and 
professional specialty occupations) accounted for almost 
three-fifths of the total numerical projection error ‘for all 


Table 2. | Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] _ 


Monthly Labor Review 


Total em Percent change, Absolute 
Ployvmes 1988-2000 percent error, Share of total 
acres’ simulated lee growin. 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 ical projections, ct 
error, Absolute es 
; rcent 
Occupation on gectes Ratio of | Ratio of 
Pro- ? original | actual | actual 
: Actual | jected | °"9 k : 
ta) | Levelt || Share: | "Lover luchore: jlects level Ktions: ; oa rahen Pro- | Actual 
(percent) (percent) minus | '2000' | to pro- | to pro- | jected us 
leven jected | jected 
staffing | industry 
| pattern | totals 
Total, all 
occupations ...... 118,104 | 136,211 | 100.00 | 143,786 | 100.00 15:3 21.7 | -7,575 5:3 0.0 5.3 {100.00 | 100.00 
ileiClerKkS teieis-.t-sssccss <> 263 290 21 290 .20 10.2 10.2 0 .0 12.1 10.6 15 10 
Property, real-estate, 
and community 
association managers. 225 267 .20 267 19 19.0 18.9 0 ail 1.4 3 24 “Alle 
Directory assistance 
ONEMALOMS waeceececeseasees 33 26 .02 26 02 -20.6 | -20.4 0 ve 23.6 19.2 -.04| -.03 
Credit checkers ............ 35 44 .03 44 .03 26.4 25.9 0 4 1.6 5.4 .05 .04 
Farmworke’s .........0c000e+ 938 785 58 781 54 -16.3 | -16.7 3 4 10.4 12.6 -.85| -.61 
Advertising, marketing, 
promotions, public 
relations, and sales 
MAM AQCIS I. -...-cke-c--cevenee 406 511 GY 508 35 201 2a 2 5 18.1 7.0 58 40 
Mail clerks, except mail 
machine operators 
and postal service ..... 136 137 10 137 .09 2 6 1 6 12.6 11.1 01 .00 
Guards Se react tattecccene 795 1,050 ir 1,044 13 32.2 31.4 6 6 53.7 14.2 1.41 97 
Surgical technologists . 35 55 .04 55 .04 56.4 55.2 0 8 7.0 Wee 11 .08 
Stock clerks and order 
PIN GN Sob evcpccrccseccassaenesacexe 2,152 2,406 erie 2,426 1.69 11.8 12.7 -20 8 8 1.8 1.40 1.07 
General managers 
and top executives ..... 3,030 3,509 2.58 3,539 2.46 15.8 16.8 -31 9 7.0 6.3 2.64 1.98 
Statistical clerks........... 77 76 .06 75 05 -1.7 -2.6 1 9 5.4 3.9 -.01 -.01 
Engineering, natural 
science, and computer 
and information 
systems managers ..... 258 341 25 344 24 32.0 33.3 -3 1.0 2a 5.3 46 33 
Maintenance repairers, 
general utility .............. 1,080 1,282 94 1,269 88 18.7 TES 12 1.0 5.4 6.3 lea 74 
Pipelayers and 
pipelaying fitters ......... 52 59 .04 59 .04 13.3 12.1 1 1.0 11.3 6.2 04 .02 
Helpers, construction 
RAG OS i eceantcncsssctencsesesasn 555 633 46 640 44 14.1 15.3 7 1.0 9.6 10.5 43 33 
Surveyors, cartog- 
raphers, and 
photogrammetrists ...... 40 45 .03 45 .03 10.9 12.2 -1 ill, 4 4.4 02 .02 
Air traffic controllers..... 27 31 02 31 .02 15.5 16.9 0 1.2 5:1 6.9 .02 02 
Drywall installers 
and finishers 152 178 alle 176 12 16.9 15.4 2 1.4 2 3.1 14 .09 
Bank tellers ..........-..::0 522 546 40 555 .39 4.6 6.2 9 1.6 18.3 152 13 13 
Title examiners, 
abstractors, 
and searchers............. 27 31 .02 32 02 17.3 19.2 -1 1.6 13.4 13.7 3 .02 
Production, planning, 
and expediting clerks 229 250 18 254 18 9.4 ate 4 bets oat 2.1 12 10 
RIDPANANS s25-stedteescecceone 143 157 12 160 lat 10.0 12.0 -3 1.8 12.8 13.0 8 .07 
Securities, commodities, 
and financial services 
sales agents .........:0 200 309 23 315 22 54.8 57.6 -6 1.8 155 3.1 60 45 
Cooks, short order 
and fast food .............. 630 719 53 705 49 14.1 12.0 14 1.9 6.3 3.8 49 .29 
Architects, except 
landscape and naval... 86 107 .08 105 07 24.7 22.3 2 2.0 4.1 1.8 12 .07 
Machine feeders and 
EMD OAL NS iy cxcsstoren ve oie 249 218 16 213 AS -12.5 | -14.2 4 2.0 2.8 1.0 | —.14 
| enor ae aS i al 
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ifele\(-aa ~Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Absolute 


| t Percent change, Share of total 
Mb adieatinll ct 1988-2000 Pelcent ential sijop growts 
Numer- uh : 1988-2000 
Projected 2000 | Actual 2000 ical | AB solite pieatecce ss: (percent) 
error, 
percent 3 
ce) i 2000 error, | Ratio of|Ratio of | 
iccupation ar ; eee original | actual | actual 
F J - | industry | staffin 
Actual projec- | in g 
1988 fovel Share | Level | Share jected level tions, | totals |pattern | Pro- | actual 
(percent) (percent) minus | 2000! | to pro-| to pro- | jected 
actual jected | jected 
level) staffing | industry 


pattern | totals 


| +} | 
Machine-forming | 


operators and tenders, 
metal and plastic .......... 184 166 a2 169 12 | -10.0 -8.1 3 2.0 10.3 15:5 -.10 -.06 
Purchasing agents, 
except wholesale, 
retail, and farm 


DTOGUICIS 2itecaececavtccseeee 206 236 alld 231 16 14.6 12.2 5 22 1.8 RY he ONT} 
Industrial machinery 
TMOCHAMICS ccescrseveeveseoerses 463 538 40 526 of 16.2 13.7 12 22 15 Sa A1 2250p | 
FIRGUGQMGrSie.n.scsester-sesrc os 233 257 19 251 ATE 10.3 7.9 6 2.2 18.1 13.3 13 07} } 


Plastic molding machine 
setters, setup 
operators, operators, 


and tenders .........eeee 144 176 13 172 12 22.2 19.2 4 2.4 27 2.0 18 a i 
Musicians, singers, and 
related worker's ............- 229 251 18 245 Ale 9.5 6.9 6 25 26.1 15.3 #72 06 


Grinding, lapping, and 
buffing machine 
toolsetters and setup 
operators, metal 


aNd plastic <tecccresy.r-0sc2s 72 70 05 ie 05 2.1 4 -2 25 1.4 4.6 -1 0 
Operations research 

ANAIVSISioeccstacay vets 55 85 .06 83 .06 55.4 51.5 2 2.6 5.8 9.7 al 4 aah 
Sewing machine 

operators, 

nongarment ............-.+ 143 135 10 131 .09 -5.6 -8.1 4 2.7 3.9 4.7 —A4 —.04 
Paralegals and legal 

GSSISTAM Si ecssevescereee cscs ss 83 145 Shh 141 10 75.3 70.6 4 2.8 10.1 13.3 34 0.23 
Designers, except .......... 

interior designers .......... 236 301 22 311 22 27.4 315 -10 3.1 5.4 6 36 0.29 
Insurance adjusters, 

examiners, and 

Investigators ........ 145 175 13 180 13 20.0 23.9 6 3.2 44 1.8 16 0.14 

Bakers, bread and 

PASHY ...serscssssrerssseorsseenes 124 167 ale 172 -t2 34.8 39.3 - 3.2 7.3 4.4 24 0.19 
Registered nurses .......... 1,577 2,190 1.61 2,120 1.47 38.8 34.4 70 3.3 3.4 1.4 3.38 2.11 
Real-estate appraisers ... 41 49 .04 47 .03 19.9 16.0 2 3.3 8.9 5.1 04 .03 
Insulation WOFKESS .......0+. 64 77 .06 74 .05 19.2 15.3 2 3.3 5.6 5.2 .07 04 
MACH Staecreecrcerscetvs tere 397 433 32 418 .29 9.1 5.5 14 3.4 9.4 41 20 08 
Aircraft mechanics and 

service technicians........ 124 144 1 140 10 16.4 12.5 5 3.5 31.6 12.4 1 06 
Painters and paper- ; ; 

NANG ONS aercssntvceecssccscrve 431 501 37 484 34 16.3 12.2 18 3.6 
Structural and reinforcing = i: iz 

metal workers .............. 78 92 .07 88 .06 18.2 14.0 3 WY 
Pe: fakin : 17.3 11.4 .08 .04 

WOFKOIS airsretoieesasviiecsae 1,027 1,260 .93 1,310 91 22.8 27.5 —49 3.8 
Plumbers, pipefitters, AS ae be ‘Si 

and steamfitters ............ 396 469 34 451 31 18.4 14.0 ir 3.9 14.0 9.6 
Farm Managers sess... 131 160 42 154 41 | 224 17.6 6| 39 | 214] 112 a e 
Court CIES oesnsersenie 42 51 04 53 04 | 214 | 264 21°30 |4oa | 126 05 | .04 
aa assistants.......... 149 253 19 263 18 70.1 ie -10 4.0 1.0 4.0 58 45 

MNMOUNCETS ..essecesssseseeee 49 59 04 56 04] 192 | 144 wiv’ 
Painters, transportation : 4 fy a # 

EQUIPMERNR...........eceeeeeees 46 45 .03 43 .03 -3.5 7.5 2 
Payroll and timekeeping 7 a a oa “a 
CIORKG ctccre set cerrnecorn antics 176 172 13 180 12 -2.4 251 -8 4.4 4.0 Wee -.02 01 
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Table 2. | Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Monthly Labor Review 


October 


2003 


Percent change, Absolute Share of 
Total employment (oheonons percent error, total job 
Shaver simulated growth, 
Projected 2000 | — Actual 2000 ical projections, 1968-2000 
Absolute 2000 (percent) 
— error, percent/ 
Occupation 7a error, |Ratio of| Ratio of 
ss Pro- ; oe @ | Ofiginal actual poe 
teve! | Share | eye, | Share | jected Actual “evel fecal orgs rater Pro- | Actual 
(percent) (percent) minus | 099! | to pro- | to pro- | jected EE! 
actual jected | jected 
level) staffing | industry 
pattern} totals | 
IL 
Janitors and cleaners, aj 
including maids and 

housekeeping 

CIGAMONS i ieseo settee cenceceecane 2,895 3,450 2.53 3,300 2.30 19.2 14.0 150 4.5 8.7 4.2 3.07 1.58 
Recreational therapists .. 26 35 .03 37 03 36.9 43.5 2 4.6 6.6 2.5 .05 .04 
Artists and commercial 

AULISIS 2k. cesescseecesceecosnse 216 274 .20 287 .20 27.1 33.2 -13 4.6 4 3.5 32 .28 
Coating, painting, 

and spraying machine 

operators, tenders, 

setters, and setup 

OPDOTALOMNS cet csssecccttedaos-n--0 113 123 .09 129 .09 9.0 14.5 -6 4.8 2.3 2.7 .06 .06 
College and university 

PACUITY Aeeecsssssceccseceeccesces 846 869 64 913 64 2.8 8.0 45 4.9 11.6 14.8 13 .26 
Paving, surfacing, 

and tamping equipment 

OPONAlOMS Bs Agere scceec-ce 70 82 .06 78 05 16.6 11.2 4 4.9 19.6 12.2 .06 .03 
Sheet metal workers 

and duct installers ........ 246 257 19 245 Pfr 4.3 -.6 12 5.0 17.3 10.9 .06 —.01 
Computer programmers ... 519 769 56 731 51 48.1 40.9 37 5.1 27.5 22.8 1.38 83 
Baggage porters 

and bellhops ............0 32 40 .03 43 .03 25.9 33.0 -2 5.3 4.6 4.4 .05 .04 
Taxi drivers 

and chauffeurs ............. 109 137 10 130 .09 26.0 19.4 7 5.4 11.4 13.2 16 .08 
Freight, stock, and 

material movers, 

IAIN pene acscacccscdstasz corse 884 905 66 858 .60 2.4 -2.9 47 5.5 14.7 det 2 -.10 
Systems analysts ........... 403 617 45 653 45 53.3 62.2 —36 5:5 3.8 1.3 1.18 97 
Woodworking machine 

operators and tenders, 

setters and setup 

ODOLALOlS csc ce.csescceesasesxes 69 75 .06 80 .06 8.2 14.6 4 5.6 2.0 3.8 .03 .04 
Punching machine 

setters and setup 

operators, metal 

ANG) PIASUC ecckssecteecuveseere 51 50 .04 47 .03 -2.1 7.3 3 5.6 12.5 74s) -.01 -.01 
Pest control workers....... 48 56 .04 53 .04 16.5 10.2 3 5.7 1.7 2.6 .04 .02 
MEISE S icc sasseesccesteces=n+n0e 80 93 .07 99 .07 16.7 23.8 6 5.7 13.4 4.6 .07 .07 
Postal mail carriers ......... 285 310 23 329 23 8.8 15.5 -19 5.8 VEL 2.1 14 Riley 
Human resources 

assistants, except 

payroll and time- 

KGEPING totes vesss-cecnrsesss 129 141 10 150 10 9.4 16.3 9 5.9 4.6 8.1 .07 .08 
Billing, cost, and 

FALOTCIOIKS iocesersventsvavetenns 323 333 24 355 25 3.4 9.9 -21 6.0 2.9 5:7, .06 12 
Dispatchers, except 

police, fire, and 

AMDUIANCE ..........0020ee0e0 137 160 st 170 st 16.5 23.9 -10 6.0 8 9.7 13 13 
Textile bleaching and 

dyeing machine 

operators and tenders .. 26 23 .02 22 01 -13.4 -18.3 1 6.0 13.4 23.0 -.02 -.02 
Crossing guards ............. 57 61 .04 57 .04 6.9 8 3 6.0 23.0 14.3 02 .00 
Veterinarians ........:.ee 46 57 .04 61 .04 25.5 33.6 4 6.0 11.4 15.2 .06 .06 
Office machine 

and cash register 

BOLVICCL Site sasstuecsvccedesonee 57 .04 61 .04 1.3 7.8 4 6.1 41.2 19.3 .00 .02 


i / 


Projections Evaluation 
| 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers In thousands] 
, : Percent change, | ae ease “ | 
Total empioymen percen oral jo | 
Meee aarp error, simulated pobipi 
rojections, 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 | error, | Absolute . pein (percent) 
2000 | percent ; 
i (pro- error, |Ratio of | Ratio o 
Occupation res ied original | actual a 
acta | Actual | level | projec- | industry | staffing : 
“ level | share Level | one jected minus | tions, | totals | pattern oa Actual 
ev (percent) (percent) actual 2000' | to pro- | to pro- 
level) jected | jected 
staffing | industry 
pattern | tofals 
Paper goods machine 

setters and setup 

ODOLALORS so ceceetrscctasessas=e 54 56 04 60 .04 4.7 11.5 4 6.1 9.4 4.0 .01 .02 
Cooks, institution or 

Cafeteriatccccccse-ccree 403 467 .34 440 31 16.0 9.3 27 6.1 20.0 10.4 36 AS 
FROOlCSiereeceresstesss sexsveces cz 123 147 11 156 ali 19.2 27.0 -10 6.2 6.4 9 13 13 
Civil engineers ................ 186 219 16 206 14 17.4 10.5 13 6.2 10.8 5.3 18 08 | | 
Child care workers .......... 670 856 63 915 64 27.8 36.6 -59 6.5 43 5.0 1.03 95 
Loan and credit clerks .... 151 192 14 180 13 27.2 19.5 12 6.5 6.5 8.1 23 a | 
Office clerks, general ..... 2,519 2,974 2.18 3,192 2.22 18.1 26.7 218 6.8 4.8 9.0 2.51 2.62 | | 
Bookkeeping, accounting, 

and auditing clerks ....... 2,252 2,272 1.67 225 1.48 9 -5.6 146 6.9 12.2 4.0 ala —.49 
Communication, 

transportation, and | 

utilities operations 

MANAGEMS Bhi lescelensessess: 167 194 14 209 15 16.3 25.3 -15 7.2 5.9 12.1 sto 16 
Loan counselors 

and Officers «0.2.2.0... 172 209 als 225 16 25 31.0 -16 Le 13.7 3.4 20 21 
Dietitians and 

MNUCITONIStS:. ac ecet.-:-- 40 51 .04 55 .04 27.8 37.8 4 7.3 8.3 2.6 .06 06 
NEWNESS: cece cctecaceexceversest 77 90 .07 84 .06 17.3 9.2 6 7D 12.4 5.6 .07 03 | } 
Industrial truck 

and tractor operators .... 421 400 29 433 30 -5.1 2.8 -33 7.6 3.0 11.8 —.12 .05 
Hard-tile setters .............. 26 32 .02 30 .02 22.4 13.7 2 ies 6.4 1.6 03 01} | 
Teachers, secondary 

SCHOOM feeepe-sscdessaveastneseet 1,164 1,388 1.02 1,506 1.05 19.2 29.4 -118 7.8 8.1 14.8 1.24 1.33 
Accountants 

ANG AUDIOS: s2--ssesvdsdassee 963 1,174 86 1,089 76 22.0 13.1 86 7.9 8.1 1.2 1.17 0.49 
Electromechanical 

equipment assemblers, 

DrSClSiOthstcearei-ces: servers 59 53 .04 49 .03 -9.9 -16.6 4 8.0 6.3 5.8 -.03 —.04 
Retail salespersons ........ 3,834 4,564 3.35 4,223 2.94 19.0 10.2 340 8.1 8.5 1.0 4.03 1.52 
PHANIACISIS s. ste. sesssees oes 162 206 mits) 191 13 26.9 17.4 16 8.2 5.8 Oo .24 ah 
Aircraft pilots and 

flight engineers ............. 83 108 .08 100 07 30.9 20.9 8 8.3 59.9 30.9 14 .07 
Physical therapists ......... 68 107 .08 117 .08 57.0 71.4 -10 8.4 3.7 3.3 21 .19 
Grinders and polishers, 

Clalit Aikeraat teeta pesinse 84 74 .05 80 06 | -12.6 4.5 -7 8.5 4.4 3.2 —.06 -.01 
Coin, vending, and 

amusement machine 

servicers and repairers 27 27 .02 30 .02 5 10.0 -3 8.6 21.2 23.6 .00 .01 
Inspectors, testers, 

and graders, precision.. 676 634 AT 693 48 -6.2 2.6 -60 8.6 TUT 2.3 -.23 .07 
Cement masons, 

concrete finishers, 

and terrazzo workers .... 114 134 10 146 Fa 2) 16.9 27.9 -13 8.6 14.7 Th ail 12 
Bus drivers, school ........ 349 418 31 458 32 19.9 31.3 —40 8.7 7.9 15.5 38 43 
Cleaners and servants, 

private household ......... 477 464 34 509 35 -2.6 6.7 45 8.8 25.2 22.0 -.07 12 
PSYCNOIOGISUS s..crccccatscsass 104 132 10 145 10 27.0 39.5 -13 9.0 8.1 3 16 4 6 
Construction and : : 

building inspectors ........ 56 64 05 70 05 14.2 25.7 -6 9.2 6.3 10.0 04 06 
Combination machine d 4 
tool setters, setup 

operators, operators, 
and tenders, metal 
ANG PlaSUCincneeevereyeesee: 89 97 .07 107 .07 9.1 20.3 —-10 9.3 1.8 On, .04 .07. 
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| Table 2. | Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 
[Numbers in thousands] 


T 


Percent change, Absolute Share of 
Total employment 1988-2000 percent error, total job 
2 simulated growth, 
ab ips projections, 1988-2000 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 Absolute (percent) 
error, 
2000 percent 
Occupation (pro- | SFr | Ratio of| Ratio of 
Pro- | actual | jected original | actual | actual 
1988 jected | “CU | level sane industry | staffing | 5 
i , totals | pattern| .*'~” | Actual 
Level | Share | teyei | Share reheey | 2000! jected 
percent (percent) actual to pro-| to pro- 
; 4 level) jected | jected 
staffing | industry 
pattern| totals 
Data entry keyers........... 452 426 31 471 33 -5.6 4.2 —44 9.4 17.1 18.9 -.14 .07 
Respiratory therapists .... 56 79 .06 87 .06 41.3 56.3 -8 9.6 15.8 7.8 13 al2 
Insurance policy 

processing Clerks ......... 171 186 14 170 12 8.8 -.9 17 9.8 5.1 4.5 .08 -.01 
Truckdrivers, light 

ANG ING AVY) te-t.c--eccce--entene 2,399 2,768 2.03 3,072 2.14 15.4 28.0 -303 9.9 3.4 6.8 2.04 2.62 
Welfare eligibility 

workers and 

INntervieweFS ..............06. 91 102 .07 113 .08 12.0 24.3 -11 9.9 3.2 4.6 .06 09 
Opticians, dispensing ..... 49 65 .05 72 .05 31.5 45.9 —7 9.9 3.4 Te .09 .09 
Police patrol officers....... 367 421 31 467 32 14.7 27.3 —~46 9.9 44 12.8 30 39 
Supervisors, farming, 

forestry, and agricutural- 

related occupations ...... 76 80 .06 89 .06 5.6 17.6 -9 10.2 10.0 12.9 .02 .05 
ElOciniClansStsc-,csetnmrce: 542 638 A7 712 50 17.8 31.5 -74 10.4 6.0 16.6 53 .66 
Cement and gluing 

machine operators 

and tenders ...............+ 40 36 .03 32 02) -11.1 -19.5 3 10.5 7.8 1 -.02 -.03 
Waiters and 

WAItrOSSES .........-..cseseee 1,786 2,337 ere Pai ihs) 1.47 30.9 18.4 223 10.5 16.0 4.6 3.04 1.28 
Electrolytic plating 

machine setters, setup 

operators, operators, 

and tenders, metal 

NIGH PIASIC tere. stesncreoeseers 44 41 .03 46 .03 -7.9 3.1 ao) 10.7 6.5 6.5 -.02 01 
Cooks, restaurant ........... 572 728 53 816 ASY/ 22 42.5 -88 10.8 7.6 3.5 86 95 
Financial managers ......... 673 802 59 724 50 19.3 Teeth 78 10.8 12.9 3.3 72 .20 
Clinical laboratory 

technologists and 

techiniclansS =. --<..<--20s- 242 288 21 324 23 19.2 33.9 -36 11.0 15.7 5.3 .26 32 
Painting, coating, and 

decorating workers, 

WaNG Rectees..cbcccstacssteeesa=s 45 43 .03 39 .03 4.4 -13.9 4 11.0 9.0 5.3 -.01 -.02 
Physician assistants ...... 48 62 .05 69 05 28.1 44.0 -8 11.1 8.5 3.0 .07 .08 
Legal secretaries ............ 263 329 24 296 21 25.5 287, 34 11.3 4.6 15.3 37 13 
Food counter, fountain, 

and related workers ...... 1,626 1,866 1.37 2,108 1.47 14.7 29.6 242 11.5 TET 4.0 1.32 1.88 
Duplicating, mail, and 

other office machine 

(of 0X =) (21.00) 6) in Spee ea 164 181 13 205 14 10.5 24.8 -24 les) 4 6.1 .09 16 
Farm equipment 

IMOGHANICS 2. -ccseceses--0e0- 54 55 .04 49 .03 1.4 -9.1 6 qs 29.1 67.9 .00 -.02 
Meat, poultry, and fish 

cutters and trimmers, 

WIEN setecdscccses <ceavcctaercceues 110 129 .09 145 10 16.6 31.9 -17 11.6 5.3 15.7 10 14 
Heating, air-conditioning, 

and refrigeration 

mechanics and 

IN StAN OFS as. csec-esteee----- 225 263 19 298 21 16.8 32.4 -35 11.8 6.3 6.9 21 .28 
Nursing aides, orderlies, 

and attendants 1,184 1,562 leks) 1,393 97 31.9 Wan 168 12.1 11.5 iy 2.09 82 
Carpenter .........ssceeseeeees 1,081 1,257 92 1,120 78 16.2 3.6 136 12.2 14.3 3.9 97 al 
Weighers, measurers, 

checkers, and samplers, 

FECOrdKEEPING .......0.-20+++ 40 45 .03 52 .04 12.2 28.0 -6 12.3 8.9 5.4 .03 .04 
Meter readers, utilities ... 49 45 .03 51 .04 -8.8 4.2 -6 12.4 18.7 10.4 -.02 01 
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Projections Evaluation 
{ 
Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual | 


[Numbers in thousands} 
T ‘im 
Absolute Share of 
Total employment Pee oe percent total job 
— error, simulated growth, 
Ir projections, 1988-2000 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 Numer- Absolufe 2000 (percent) 
ical 
percent 
error, 
2000 error, | Ratio of 
Occupation Pro- | actual | _ (pro- original | gctual 
1988 jected |“ | jected | ProleC” | industry | 
Lever | Share | Lever | Share level | fOMs, | totals Actual! | 
(percent) (percent) pari 2000’ | to pro- 
actual jected 
level) staffing | industry 
pattern 
aa T 

Automotive mechanics 
and service | 
TECHNICIANS ..c.<c.cccc cscs sess 771 898 .66 798 56 16.3 3.5 99 12.4 13.8 10 
Recreation workers ......... 186 221 16 252 18 18.9 35.8 -32 12.5 at 26 
Geologists, | 
geophysicists, | 
and oceanographers ..... 42 49 .04 44 03 Tost, Dut 6 12.6 11.1 a | .04 00 | | 
Human resources | 
IMIANAGENS) cticeece- ct ceewsass 171 208 sls 239 SIZ 22.1 40.0 -31 12.8 10.0 6.8 21 27 | | 
LAWYETS .......seeeeeeeee 582 763 56 676 A7 31.0 16.0 87 12.9 1.6 11.0 1.00 36 | 
Photographers 94 111 .08 128 .09 tS 35.3 -17 13.2 61.1 3.6 .09 13 | | 
Private detectives 
and investigators .......... 47 61 .04 54 .04 30.8 15.5 i 13.2 24.4 a -08 03 
Blue-collar worker 
SUPEIVISOFS .........:eeeeeeeee 1,797 1,930 1.42 2,237 1.56 7.4 24.5 -307 13.7 12.0 27 73 71 
Stationary engineers....... 36 36 .03 31 .02 -13 -13.6 ~ 14.2 115 1.3 00 -.02 
Textile drawout and 
winding machine 
operators and tenders .. 227 197 14 172 12 | -13.3 24.2 25 14.3 27 18.6 =17 -21 
Interviewing clerks, 
except personnel 
and social welfare ......... 129 152 11 133 .09 17.8 2.9 19 14.4 32.6 6.4 13 .01 
Laborers, landscaping 
and groundskeeping ..... 806 998 ay A} 1,166 81 23.8 44.6 -168 14.4 1.0 14.6 1.06 1.40 
Cutting and slicing 
machine setters, 
operators, 

And tenders ...........eceee 91 80 .06 93 06 | -12.2 QF -14 14.5 15.4 3.7 -.06 .01 

Government chief 
executives and 
IGGISIRIONS vesesstvvessszesetes 69 71 .05 84 .06 3.0 20.7 -12 14.7 15 13.7 01 .06 

Automotive body 
and related repairers...... 214 270 .20 235 16 26.2 10.0 35 14.7 18.4 2.7 31 .08 

Mobile heavy equipment 
MIGCHANICR fecytarteassedesse 108 124 .09 108 .07 14.4 -4 16 14.9 6.5 31.7 .09 .00 

Hairdressers, 
hairstylists, and 
cosmetologists ............. 609 683 50 594 AN 11 -2.5 89 15.0 9.2 4.9 A -.06 

Receptionists and 
information clerks ......... 833 1,164 85 1,370 95 39.8 64.5 -206 15.0 i A A 

Flight attendants ............. 88 123 .09 106 .07 38.7 20.5 16 15.1 re 380 Wy ee | 

Optometrists 00... 37 43 .03 37 .03 16.5 1.1 6 15.3 20.1 25 03 00 | 

Extruding and forming ‘ j | 
machine setters, 
operators, and tenders. 100 106 .08 125 .09 6.3 25. - 

Water and liquid ae 19 | 15.3 83 | 82 03 | 10) 
waste treatment | 
plant and system | 
GQUOTALONS ric cecricnturiiiaavs 76 87 .06 103 .07 14.5 35.5 -16 HO. 1.0 14.3 06 11 | 

Biological scientists ........ 57 72 05 85 06 | 26.0 49. oi ‘ } 

Saoideidiarcxcent 9.2 13 15.6 19.1 6.0 .08 Pita 
legal and medical .......... 2,903 3,288 2.41 2,845 1.98 13.2 -2.0 443 15.6 30.8 10.5 2.12 -.23 

Physicians ......cscc.sssesse000 535 684 50 591 41 | 278 : ; 

Printing press machine sb ” i! = i = — 
setters, operators, 

ANd tende’s ......... eee 108 119 .09 144 10 9.5 30.1 -22 15.9 16.1 4.6 .06 13 
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Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Total employment 


Percent change, 


1988-2000 


Projected 2000 


Actual 2000 


— 


New-accounts clerks, 
banking 
Bus drivers, transit 
and intercity 
Bricklayers, 
blockmasons, 
and stonemasons 
Hotel, motel, 


and resort desk clerks . 


Welders and cutters 


Police and detective 
supervisors 
Library assistants and 
bookmobile drivers 
Tire repairers 
and changers 
Budget analysts 
Driver/sales workers 
Dentists 


Construction managers ... 


Court reporters, medical 
transcriptionists, 
and stenographers 

Counselors 

Public-relations 
specialists 

Railroad conductors 
and yardmasters 

Logging equipment 
operators 

Science and 
mathematics 
technicians 

Bus and truck 
mechanics and diesel 
engine specialists 


Inspectors and 
compliance officers, 
except construction 

Billing and posting 
clerks and machine 
operators 

Numerical control 
machine tool operators 
and tenders, metal 
and plastic 

Tool and die makers 

Chemical engineers 

Couriers and 
messengers 

Education 
administrators 

Firefighting and pre- 
vention supervisors 

Dental assistants 


~ 


Actual 


Numer- 
ical 
error, 
2000 
(pro- 
jected 
level 
minus 
actual 
level) 


Absolute 
percent 
error, 
original 
projec- 
tions, 
2000' 


Absolute percent 
error, simulated 
projections, 


Share of 
total job 
growth, 
1988-2000 
(percent) 


Ratio of 
actual 
industry 
totals 
to pro- 
jected 
staffing 
pattern | totals 


Actual 


2.4 14.8 
§.7 19.6 


14.4 1.9 


18.8 
11.5 


34.6 
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late ~Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 
[Numbers in thousands] T es 7 
Absolute Share of total 
Total employment Percent change, percent job growth, 
1988-2000 error, simulated | 1988-2000 
| Numer- projections, (percent) 
=| Projected 2000 Actual 2000 | ical | Absolute 2000 
000° | PTCEN* | Ratio off Ratio of 
: 2000 error, 2.2 f 
Occupation (Pro- | original actual | actua 
t j industry | staffing 
Pro-_ | actual | lected | projec- Pro- 
bese jected level F totals | pattern Tor AcE 
Share Share | Jecte ‘a tions, . |jected | Actual 
Level Level (Gecard minus | 999! | to Pro- to pro- | J 
(percent) actual jected | jected 
level) staffing | industry 
pattern| totals 
Power-generating | 
and reactor plant 
ODEN ALON iencccs cp cce vescecees 33 37 .03 31 .02 11.0 -6.8 6 19.1 6.4 31.4 .02 
Cost estimators ............. 169 195 14 163 ati 15.4 -3.1 31 19.2 26.2 6.9 14 
Metal fabricators, 
structural metal 
PrOGUCIS Meaty sceeescit dee 40 39 .03 48 .03 2.2 21.5 -9 19.5 4.2 12.4 .00 
Central office and pax 
installers and | 
FOPAIN OLS wereertase secvncesesvncs ihe) 59 .04 50 .03 | -20.6 -33.7 10 19.7 48.7 18.8 -.09 
Refuse and recyclable 
material collectors ....... 126 126 .09 105 .07 1 -16.4 21 19.8 51.0 19.0 .00 
Human resources, 
training, and labor 
relations specialists ...... 252 305 22 381 26 21.2 51.2 -75 19.8 18.7 45 30 
Licensed practical and 
licensed vocational 
MUTSOS sere coeecetteceens 626 855 63 713 50 36.6 13.9 143 20.0 23.4 1.3 1.27 
Electrical power-line 
installers and repairers . 104 122 .09 101 07 16.8 -2.7 20 20.1 12 20.8 -10 
(GIAZI GIS Gs ses catentsccssczsccvecses 49 58 .04 48 .03 17.6 -2.2 10 20.2 32.7 7.3 .05 
Carpet installers ............. 56 68 05 85 .06 21.2 52.0 -17 20.3 14.2 1.6 .07 
Lathe and turning | 
machine tool setters 
and setup operators, | 
metal and plastic .......... 89 86 .06 71 .05 -3.1 -19.5 14 20.3 29.8 9.8 —.02 | 
Detectives and criminal | 
investigators ............2 61 66 05 83 .06 8.9 36.7 -17 20.4 12.8 6.8 03 | 
Upholsterers ............:.:0+ 73 81 .06 67 .05 Mitisee -7.7 14 20.5 12.8 8.0 .04 | 
Teachers, preschool ....... 238 309 23 389 wee 30.2 63.7 -80 20.5 5.9 225 40 | 
(CASMOSS ee crrrain centacsteucsere 2,310 2,614 1.92 3,289 2.29 13.2 42.4 -675 20.5 20.5 2 1.68 | 
Bartenders 414 506 .37 419 29 22.1 1.3 86 20.5 27.2 5.6 51 | 
Mechanical engineers ..... 225 269 .20 223 16 19.8 -7 46 20.7 11.6 1.1 25 | 
Dispatchers, police, | 
fire, and ambulance ...... 64 71 05 89 .06 9.6 38.6 -19 20.9 6.3 15.0 .03 
AION are tecarasdivevsa<csecsves 319 358 .26 296 21 12.2 -7.3 62 21.0 25.1 6.3 22 | 
Photographic processing 
machine operators 
and tenders ...........:00006 49 67 .04 47 .03 17.8 -3.0 10 + 29.1 16.3. PF) .05 
Social workers ............0. 385 495 36 629 A4 28.5 63.1 -133 21.2 127 7.9 61 
Medical records and 
health information 
ROCIIMICISNS crsstvevscnviviaces 47 76 05 95 .07 59.9 103.1 -20 21.3 25.1 eye 5 
Crushing, grinding, mixing, 
and blending machine 
operators and tenders .. 136 117 .09 149 10 | -13.9 9.6 -32 21.4 21.0 5 =10 
Procurement clerks ........ 42 47 .03 59 04 9.9 40.0 -13 21.5 27.4 2.6 02 


Bindery machine 
operators and setup 
OPER ALOrSterrteserte eeetacrs- 63 71 05 90 .06 11.4 42.1 -19 21.6 28.2 44 .04 

Office and administrative 
support supervisors 


and managers ............+: 1,183 1,319 97 1,683 Tete 11.5 42.3 -364 21.6 16.5 5.6 75 
Library technicians ......... 54 59 .04 76 05 8.8 40.0 =17 22.3 8.5 13.6 03 
Welding machine 

setters, operators, 

ANd tenders... 99 86 .06 110 08 | -13.7 ‘ind -25 22.4 12.1 10.9. -.08 |. 
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Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Percent change, Absolute Share of total 
Total employment 1988-2000 percent job growth, 
Numer- error, simulated 1988-2000 
: projections, (percent) 
eee 2000 | Actual 2000 i ical | Absolute 2000 
| error, percent 
ed Fr 2000 error, | Ratio of} Ratio of 
Occupation _(Pro- | original | actual | actual 
1988 _Pro- Actual | jected | projec- | industry| staffing ae: 
coe Share | lected level tions, | totals | pattern |. 424) Actual 
Level (percent) Level (percent) minus 2000' | to pro-| to pro- ice 
actual jected | jected 
level) staffing | industry 
| pattern| totals 
Buichers and 
meatcutters ................06 258 269 .20 219 aus) 4.5 -14.8 50 22.7 22.9 5 .06 -.15 
Food service and 
lodging managers........... 560 721 53 587 41 28.8 4.8 134 22.8 21.4 3 89 ih 
Hosts and hostesses, 


restaurant, lounge, 
or coffee shop .............. 183 239 18 310 22 30.5 69.4 71 23.0 19.6 4.4 31 50 
Cleaners of vehicles 
and equipment 215 230 sii 299 21 7.0 38.9 -69 23.0 2.9 Wre2 .08 33 
(CIEE Fo) Pest taceeeneen pencereneer ee 185 199 iS) 162 ail fee -12.9 37 23.0 75.9 34.0 .07 -.09 
Machine tool cutting 
operators and tenders, 
metal and plastic .......... 148 133 10 108 .08 | -10.1 -26.9 25 23.1 34.8 8.8 -.08 -.16 
Industrial engineers, 


except safety 

SNGINGONS Hic s.ce.ecseeseesce. 132 155 Sith 126 09 18.0 4.2 29 23.2 9.2 5.9 13 -.02 
Industrial production 

Ie NaAG On Spereeccersceccesstreses 215 254 19 206 14 18.0 4.3 48 23.2 20.7 af Zi —.04 
Animal caretakers, 

OXCOPE [AMM .-2..:0sscceseees 92 106 .08 138 10 15.5 50.5 -32 23.2 6.3 13.7 .08 18 
KOLCONIGIONKS: <ceece-seseceseos 24 293 289 21 377 26 -1.5 28.7 -88 23.4 18.4 7.3 -.02 33 
Brokerage Clerks ............ 64 66 .05 86 .06 3.1 34.9 -20 23.5 137, 9.3 .01 .09 
Laundry and 

drycleaning machine 

operators and tenders, 

except pressing ............ 169 208 15 168 a2 22.8 -1.0 40 24.1 18.6 4.6 21 -.01 
Excavation and loading 

machine operators ........ 76 84 .06 1 .08 10.2 46.3 —27 24.7 20.7 6.0 .04 14 
Claims examiners, 

property and casualty 

INSULANCC Mercer cece sercce 30 37 .03 49 .03 23.5 64.3 -12 24.8 24.3 25 .04 .07 
Bakers, manufacturing ... a4 40 03 53 .04 -3.2 29.6 -13 25.3 18.2 5.0 -.01 .05 
Teachers, special 

GAUCATION NH ce.<c-+sssctscecens. 275 317 23 429 .30 15.6 56.1 111 26.0 13.2 14.8 24 .60 
Reservation and 

transportation ticket 

agents and travel 

VOLK Siecsacree sass cecesacncecses 133 170 12 230 16 27.8 73.1 -60 26.2 6.2 27.4 .20 38 
Conservation scientists 

and foresters ............ 27 30 02 40 .03 8.3 47.9 -11 26.7 30.6 Wet .01 05 
Insurance sales agents .. 423 481 35 378 26 13.7 =10:7 103 27.3 15.2 8.3 32 -.18 
Physical therapy 

assistants and aides .... 39 60 .04 82 .06 52.5 109.7 —22 27.3 25.8 1.4 11 Ald 
Administrative services 

MANAGEIS  <.sscccccceceecvsssase 217 274 .20 381 PX, 26.2 75.4 -107 28.0 27.4 8.4 31 64 
Electronics repairers, 

commercial and 

industrial 

GGUIPMENE..i.ccc00c2-.tacses000 79 92 .07 72 05 17.1 -8.9 20 28.6 28.8 4.9 .07 -.03 
Insurance claims 

SALE) a Oppo eter CEeEECEEE 103 115 .08 162 sili 11.0 56.4 47 29.0 27.6 1.3 .06 23 
Solderers and brazers .... 29 ot .02 38 .03 -5.7 33.2 -11 29.2 21.0 17.6 -.01 .04 
Head sawyers and 
sawing machine 
operators and tenders, 
setters, and setup 
DCT ALO Si aravarennenuccoverosss 80 86 .06 66 .05 7.5 -17.1 20 29.6 37.7 6.1 .03 -.05 
Dental hygienists ............ 91 107 .08 152 i) 17.6 67.6 —45 29.8 16.8 15:5 .09 24 
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ielaCwea Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands} 


Absolute percent| Share of total 
Total employment * Bare tririn s | error, simulated | job growth, 
Numer- projections, 1988-2000 
ie 7 ical 2000 (percent) 
; error, 
Projected 2000 | Actual 2000 2000’ | Absolute! Ratio of| Ratio of 
Occupation — (pro- |percent| actual | actual 
Pro- jected | error, | industry | staffing 
ee jected ACS aval original | totals | pattern | PFO- | actual 
Level | Share | teye; | Share minus | projec-| to pro- | to pro- | jected 
(percent) actual | tions, | jected | jected 
level) | 2000' | staffing | industry 
pattern | totals 
: i “i 
Proofreaders and 
COpy Marke ..........202+ 33 31 .02 44 .03 7.4 32.3 -13 30.0 5 ere 10.1 -.01 04 
Personal care and 
home health aides ......... 327 535 39 765 53 63.3 133.8 231 30.1 7.4 20.3 1.14 ea. 
Drilling and boring 
machine tool setters 
and setup operators, 
metal and plastic ........... 56 54 .04 41 .03 -3.1 -26.0 13 30.9 40.1 6.4 -.01 -.06 
Textile machine setters 
and setup operators ..... 37 33 .02 26 .02 -8.7 -30.3 8 30.9 12.7 15.1 —.02 —.04 
Chemical plant and 
system operators.......... 35 28 .02 40 .03 | ~20.4 15.6 -12 31.1 37.7 9.9 —.04 .02 
Radiologic technologists 
and technicians ............ 132 218 16 166 73 66.0 26.3 52 31.4 27.7 4.1 48 18 
Manicurists ..............++ wees 26 33 .02 48 .03 26.2 84.6 -15 31.6 35.3 4.6 04 .09 
Dental laboratory 
technicians, precision ... 51 56 .04 42 .03 10.2 -16.5 13 31.9 20.2 8.7 03 -.03 
Occupational 
therapists isc sc-seks osc. 33 48 .04 72 .05 48.8 11.1 —23 32.7 30.6 3.3 .09 1S 
Correctional officers ....... 186 262 19 398 28 40.8 113.6 -136 34.1 25.9 10.9 42 82 
Packaging and filling 
machine operators 
ANd TONdENS s..scceen dese: 286 254 19 385 27 | -11.4 34.4 -131 34.1 32.4 7.4 —.18 38 
Electrical and electronic 
technicians and 
technologists ................ 341 471 35 351 24 38.2 3.0 120 34.1 46.0 4.3 12 .04 
Crane and tower 
ODELALONS i csetcpucssesssenvess 60 67 .05 50 .03 11.3 -17.0 17 34.2 25.3 3.8 .04 ~.04 
Sheriffs and deputy 
SNETIFES .....-cosveeeroeseensnees 63 63 .05 96 .07 -4 51.5 -33 34.3 23.3 14.3 .00 13 
Actors, directors, 
and producers............... 80 104 .08 158 W 29.6 97.2 54 34.3 31.2 17.9 13 .30 
Gas and petroleum 
plant and system 
OCCUPATIONS ........-0rsee000s 30 22 .02 34 02 | -24.4 15.3 -12 34.5 49.0 28.0 —.04 02 
Teacher assistants ......... 682 827 61 1,269 88 21.3 86.0 —~441 34.8 215 16.0 -80 2.28 
Child care workers, 
private household ......... 375 347 25 257 18 -75 -31.4 90 34.9 10.6 22.0 —-.16 —.46 
Plasterers and stucco 
IN ASORG ecerexscceverasessiseate 26 29 .02 44 .03 8.1 66.6 =15 35.1 34.7 3 01 .07 
Operating engineers ....... 158 179 13 132 .09 13.4 -16.3 47 35.4 48.5 6.4 “le -.10 
Machine builders and 
other precision machine 
assemblers ............:0006 55 47 .03 73 .05 | -14.8 32.5 -—26 35.7 34.6 5.8 ~—.04 07 
Speech-language ; 
pathologists and 
AUGIOIOGISIS ectevetanteenasss 53 68 .05 106 .07 27.8 99.1 -38 35.8 30.9 7.9 .08 21 
Dining room and g 
cafeteria attendants 
and bar helpers............. 448 578 42 425 30 29.0 -6.1 153 36.0 44.0 5.7 va —.09 
Judges, magistrates, . : 
and other judicial 
WOLKGIS \aise.ctrncccrctcsetares 40 47 .03 74 05 17.9 84.3 -27 36.0 28.6 4 04 13 
Economists and . 5 
marketing research 
ANAIV SIS inc ceseteccssersvtse: 36 45 .03 71 .05 27.2 99.0 = 
Forest and conservation ie | Rees ae wis = i 
WOIKGISinhcccds ite: 40 44 03 32 .02 10.7 -18.6 12 36.1 30.5 5.6 .02 -.03 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


Percent change, Absolute percent! Share of total 
4 Teich amnleyment | 1988-2000 error, simulated | job growth, 
; Numer- projections, 1988-2000 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 | ical | Absolute 2000 (percent) 
error, | percent ; : 
Occupation 2000 error, Ratio of| Ratio of 
poe (pro- | original actual actual 
1988 athe Actual | . ; industry | staffing 
jected jected | projec- Pro- 
Share Share le 1 ti totals pattern < Actual 
Level Level Ase ONS, | t6 pro- | to pro- |Jected 
(percent) ) minus | 2000: | ‘OP ere 
actual jected jected 
level) staffing | industry 
5 A pattern] totals 
Counter and rental 
LOL KSiertassteccsectesencccscscs 241 308 23 486 34 PM eLh 101.2 -177 36.5 51.4 6.0 CY 95 
Teachers and instructors, 
vocational education 
and training ..............0 239 255 19 405 28 6.6 69.4 -150 37.1 27.4 9.9 .09 65 
Sales agents, real 
COEIOR Sees 311 361 .26 263 18 16.0 -15.6 98 37.4 32.4 6.5 20 -.19 
Machine assemblers ....... 47 41 03 66 05; -11.8 42.6 -25 38.1 34.8 6.5 -.03 .08 
Insurance underwriters ... 103 134 10 97 .07 29.4 -6.4 37 38.3 33.2 4.2 uz -.03 
Small-engine mechanics . 43 50 .04 36 .03 18.2 -14.9 14 38.8 36.1 9 04 -.02 
Chemical equipment 
controllers, operators, 
and tenders .............. 70 59 .04 97 07| -15.5 38.5 -38 39.0 44.1 7.0 -.06 10 
Amusement and 
recreation attendants ... 175 217 16 360 25 23.7 105.0 -143 39.6 20.4 24.2 23 we 
ARIES ere es 46 50 .04 36 .03 8.6 —22.2 14 39.7 19.9 16.7 02 —.04 
Social and human 
service assistants ....... 118 171 ie} 284 20 44.9 140.7 -113 39.8 29.0 12.3 29 65 
Switchboard operators .... 254 316 223 225 16 24.3 -11.4 91 40.2 34.2 8.0 34 -.11 
Agricultural and food 
SCIOMUSIS hasescctecvescccece 25 30 .02 22 02 20.8 -13.9 9 40.3 36.0 4.2 .03 -.01 
Central office operators... 43 36 .03 26 02] -14.9 -39.4 10 40.4 74.1 19.4 —.04 -.07 
Pharmacy aides .............. 70 89 .07 63 04 27.1 -9.8 26 40.9 35.9 3.4 10 -.03 
Data-processing 
equipment repairers ...... 71 115 .08 81 .06 61.2 14.3 33 41.0 54.7 19.2 24 04 
Bill and account 
COUCCIONS Ect een eres 149 195 14 330 23 30.7 121.8 -136 41.1 40.4 4.2 25 71 
Electronic home enter- 
tainment equipment 
FODAINCHS sacreiccueveteeennsacene 44 49 .04 35 02 12.6 -20.7 15 42.1 45.2 2.5 .03 —.04 
Correspondence clerks... 29 37 .03 26 02 27.3 —10.4 11 42.1 58.4 10.8 04 -.01 
Shipping, receiving, 
and traffic clerks .......... 535 591 43 1,025 71 10.4 91.5 434 42.4 37.8 4.4 31 1.91 
Roustabouts, oil 
F\nYo Movs Si ances eee 39 39 .03 27 02 tod -29.2 12 42.8 6.0 34.9 00 —.04 
Emergency medical 
technicians and 
DANAMECUICS 5.1 e.ceeesezvecscen2 76 86 .06 152 11 13.0 99.1 -66 43.2 20.8 24.7 05 .29 
Parking lot attendants .... 47 54 04 95 07 14.1 101.1 al 43.3 26.8 3.9 .04 19 
Medical secretaries ........ 207 327 24 227 16 58.0 10.0 99 43.6 50.5 2.0 66 .08 
Pressing machine 
operators and tenders, 
textile, garment, and 
related materials ........... 87 95 .07 66 05 9.3 -24.0 29 43.8 21.9 15.9 04 .08 
Brokers, real estate........ 70 84 .06 58 04 19.7 -16.7 25 43.8 39.2 3.1 .08 -.05 
Management analysts ..... 130 176 13 313 22 35.0 140.3 —137 43.8 53.9 3.5 25 A | 
Cannery workers .........--++ 71 70 05 48 03 =i -32.0 21 44.0 33.6 5.2 -.01 —.09 
Adjustment clerks ........... 231 278 .20 505 35 20.2 118.3 —227 45.0 41.4 8.5 26 1.07 
Hand packers and 
DACKAQOIS cccsscncsnteeracsaree 635 560 At 1,019 71 -11.8 60.5 —459 45.1 41.8 8.8 -.41 1.49 
Ophthalmic laboratory 
TOCHIICIANS wescsscrosetenso ne 26 33 .02 23 02 28.1 12.1 10 45.7 23.4 26.1 .04 —.01 
Electrical and electronic 
ASSEMDIELS .........:eeeeee 237 134 10 246 17} 43.6 4.0 -113 45.8 50.5 18.4 -.57 04 
Ushers, lobby 
attendants, and ticket 
sO Rete Deore 44 48 04 89 .06 8.0 100.1 cel 46.0 24.9 26.8 02 ar 
=o we iad ee re 1. 
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elated Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


inarcone change, | Absolute percent| Share of total 
Total employment 1988-2000 error, simulated job growth, 
Nomen projections, 1988-2000 
ical |Absolute 2000 (percent) 
Projected 2000 Actual 2000 error, | percent Ratio of | Ratio of 
2000 | error, 
Occupation z iginal | actual | actual 
(pro- | origina i staffing 
1988 Pro- | Actual | jected | projec- any pattern | PfO- | Actual 
j tions j 
Share Share | jected level 2000: | t0 pro- | to pro- jected 
Level | (percent)| Level | (percent) netics jected | jected 
level) staffing | industry 
| | pattern | totals 
Boilermakers ...........:+:+ 25 27 .02 18 .01 8.9 -25.6 8 46.4 57.4 LE 6.4 .01 -.02 
Psychiatric aides ............ 114 141 10 96 .07 23.6 -15.7 45 46.6 41.8 20 AS -.07 
Computer operators, 
except peripheral 
equipment 275 354 26 241 ANZE 29.0 -12.0 113 46.7 74.8 10.2 44 -.13 
Barbers: 2. stasteescevese-teste: 76 76 .06 52 .04 2 -31.8 24 46.9 30.0 15.2 .00 -.09 
Jewelers and precious- 
stone and -metal 
WOMKGIS) Sarscetetescsteerts. 36 42 .03 28 .02 15.9 21.2 13 47.1 40.4 2 03 —.03 
Electronic semi- 
conductor processors ... 38 34 02 65 .05 |-10.8 72.8 -32 48.4 48.8 2 -.02 =a 


Directors, religious 
activities and 
COUCATION sertyecetscacastesss 56 62 .05 121 .08 9.8 116.9 -60 49.4 22.6 36.8 .03 25 

Home appliance 
and power tool 
(ODAICS iin. sccctecestcesteee 76 76 .06 51 04 -5 -33.4 25 49.5 47.4 9.5 .00 —.10 

Broadcast and 
sound technicians ........ 27 19 .01 39 03 |-31.1 41.5 -20 51.3 51.5 6.2 -.05 .04 


Telephone and 
cable tv line 
installers and 
(ODA ONS eeteee stevcis carts 127 100 07 206 14 = |-21.3 62.5 —-106 51.6 36.4 23.9 —-.15 31 

Electrical and 
electronic equipment 


assemblers, 

PRECISION geevettcentecsseeaas 161 91 .07 197 14 |-43.8 21.8 —-106 53.9 60.1 17.8 -.39 0.14 
Shoe and leather 

workers and 

repairers, precision ....... 32 32 .02 20 01 at -36.4 12 57.5 10.6 67.7 00 —.04 
Purchasing 

IMANTAGELS) trecsvarcesecseecerers 252 289 21 182 13 14.4 —28.0 107 58.8 60.6 1.4 .20 —.27 
Precision instrument 

KOPAN CLS ciertrecsecertecersisrar 46 50 .04 31 02 7.8 -33.6 19 62.4 45.3 11.6 02 -.06 
Cutters and 

trimmers, hand.............. 63 65 05 39 .03 a7 -37.2 25 63.6 58.5 10.2 01 -.09 
Travel AGeENtS .............00 142 219 16 133 .09 54.1 -6.2 85 64.2 66.6 4 42 -.03 
Instructors, adult 

(nonvocational) 

COUCATION Wanidsescescceseiiece 227 268 .20 163 mat 17.9 -28.3 105 64.5 75.3 13.8 |- 23 -.25 
Electrical and : : 

electronics engineers ... 439 615 A5 369 26 40.0 -16.0 246 66.7 63.2 47 97 —.27 
Aerospace engineers ...... 78 88 06 52 04 | 127 | -325 35| 67.0 m 
Station installers and rl “ * ‘ae 

repairers, telephone..... 58 47 .03 27 02 |-19.8 -52.6 19 69.3 108.5 19.1 - - 
Fallers and buckers ........ 36 30 02 18 01 |-172 | 612 2| ee |) ea) | a4aieelis “7 
Sewing machine ; 

operators, garment ....... 620 531 .39 297 21 -14.3 -52.2 235 79.2 14.3 56.6 -—49] -1.26 
Peripheral equipment d : ; 

OPSFAlOrs Mic cadsccseasscssrases 42 54 .04 30 02 29.0 -28.3 24 
Wholesale and retail = by ul “ ms 

buyers, except farm 

PL OUUCIS Aintcsceccvaceceneceves 207 220 16 120 .08 6.3 42.1 1 
Steet Inteoraptic 00 83.6 87.2 9 .07 —.34 

press operators ............ 91 114 .08 62 04 25.3 -32.4 
Daneceioerand 53 85.3 77.7 9.0 13 -.11 
typesetters, 

PrECISION Mranasieavesessee 26 25 .02 13 .01 4.8 49.4 12 88.2 65.0 12.9 -.01 -.05 
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|Table 2, Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1988 actual and 2000 projected and actual 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Percent change, Absolute percent| Share of total 
Total employment persia error, Sei job growth, 
| Numer- Ree 1988-2000 
ical (percent) 
Projected 2000 | Actual 2000 stot ene 7 
2000 |PEtSeMt! Ratio of | Ratio of 
Occupation (pro- gna actual | actual 
Pro- jected ..| industry | staffing 
1988 jected Actual level Sec totals pattern : See Actual 
Share Share minus + | to pro- | to pro- | lecte 
Level (percent Level (percent chick 2000 jected | jected 
level) staffing | industry 
pattern | totals 
cali = 
Word processors 

QIIGItYDISIS a ee-secncecnssese 985 924 68 482 34 -6.2 -51.1 442 91.7 129.2 12.4 -.34 | -1.96 
Railroad brake, signal, 

and switch operators .... 37 29 02 14 01 -22.9 -61.5 14 100.4 103.4 1.6 —.05 -.09 
Aircraft assemblers, 

PYOCISION cersseressesstes-ce-22) 31 31 02 15 .01 -1.7 -52.8 16} 108.1 27.9 54.6 .00 -.06 
Statement clerks ............ 32 33 02 16 .01 2.6 -60.8 | AT) -alleebve 82.8 13.9 .00 -.06 
Furnace, kiln, oven, 

drier, or kettle 

operators and tenders .. 62 52 04 25 .02 | -16.9 -60.5 27 110.6 114.5 22 —.06 -.15 
Custom tailors and 

SOWECIS iors cces ccnessrsucessecees 130 146 11 68 .05 12.4 47.9 78 115.6 97.9 10.5 .09 -.24 
Service station 

AULGMCANIS ...2c.0s-ccs-sevkee 308 331 24 140 10 7.4 54.6 191 136.6 126.9 2.7 13 -.65 
Housekeepers 

and butlers .............. 34 33 .02 13 01 2.6 -60.5 20| 146.4 102.0 22.0 .00 -.08 
Typesetting and 

composing machine 

operators and tenders .. 39 45 03 13 .01 14.3 -66.3 31 238.8 186.4 14.2 .03 -.10 


occupations. Employment of operators, fabricators, and 
laborers was expected to change little over the projection 
period, but it actually grew close to 13.6 percent between 
1988 and 2000. Employment of transportation and material- 
moving machine and vehicle operators, a category that 
includes truck and bus drivers, was off by about 516,000 
workers. The underprojection of transportation workers alone 
accounted for more than one-third of the projection error for 
all operators, fabricators, and laborers. Some of the overall 
projection error for this major group also can be attributed to 
an underprojection of helpers, laborers, and material movers, 
including freight, stock, and material movers and hand 
packers and packagers, by about 421,000 workers. The 
underlying assumption behind the projection was that 
increasing automation would lead to less demand for these 
workers; the impact, however, was overestimated. Helpers, 
laborers, and material movers contributed about one-fourth 
of the error for the entire group. 

Employment of marketing and sales occupations was 
expected to increase 20 percent between 1988 and 2000, but it 
actually grew 27.9 percent. This underprojection of about 
950,000 workers resulted primarily from an underestimate of 
cashiers by more than 600,000 workers. Employment of 
cashiers was projected to grow only about as fast as the 
average for all occupations, with more widespread use of bar 


code readers increasing the productivity of workers in this 
category. In actuality, employment grew much faster than 
average: 42.4 percent between 1988 and 2000. At the same 
time, employment of retail salespersons increased by about 
340,000 workers. A large increase in discount retailers over the 
projection period was expected to slow the demand for retail 
salespersons, but it appears that the impact was overestimated. 
The two occupations combined (that is, cashiers and retail 
salespersons) contributed about four-fifths of the total error 
for the entire major group. 

The category of administrative support occupations, 
including clerical, was underprojected by 865,000 workers. 
Employment of adjusters, investigators, and collectors grew much 
faster than projected, resulting in an underprojection of about 
401,000 workers. By contrast, employment of secretaries, 
stenographers, and typists was overprojected by more than 1 
million workers and contributed more than one-fifth of the total 
error for the major group. This detailed group of occupations was 
expected to grow more slowly than average, on the basis of the 
assumption that increasing office automation would decrease 
the demand for these workers. However, the group’s employment 
actually declined over the projection period. In contrast to the 
assumptions regarding automation for operators, fabricators, and 
laborers, the effects of automation on secretaries, stenographers, 
and typists were underestimated. 
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The category of agriculture, forestry, fishing, and related 
occupations was the only major category for which the 
direction of the change in employment was not correctly 
projected. Employment was expected to decline slightly, but 
it actually grew by about 14 percent. Although the numerical 
error was modest compared with that of other groups, the 
absolute percent error was the highest. It appears, however, 
that the error for this group was significantly affected by 
changes to the occupational classification system in the early 
1990s. Existing occupational definitions were revised, and new 
occupations within agriculture, forestry, and fishing were 
added to the Occupational Employment Statistics (OEs) 
survey, resulting in shifts in employment that accounted for 
the growth in the group.? 


Detailed occupations 


In addition to the nine major occupational groups, employ- 
ment projections for 1988-2000 were developed for nearly 
500 detailed occupations. However, occupations with 25,000 
or fewer workers in 1988 were eliminated from the analysis, 
leaving 338 occupations for which projections were eval- 
uated.* Table 2 presents data on each of the remaining 
occupations, ranked by absolute percent error. The absolute 
percent errors for all 338 occupations averaged about 23.2 
percent.° Approximately two-thirds of the occupations had 
below-average errors. 

The last two columns of table 2 present the projected and 
actual share of total job growth. Although there are some 
notable exceptions, the projected shares for the detailed 
occupations, like those for the major groups, were relatively 
accurate. 

The majority of occupations had absolute projection er- 
rors below 20 percent. (See table 3.) These 197 occupations 
accounted for almost 74 percent of total occupational 
employment. Only 57 occupations had absolute average 
errors above 40 percent, a little more than 7 percent of 
employment. 

Consistent with findings of past evaluations, projection error 
continues to be inversely related to employment size. In 1988, 
155 out of the 338 occupations analyzed had between 25,000 and 
100,000 workers. These 155 occupations had an average 
projection error of about 23.3 percent. However, as the following 
tabulation shows, the 39 occupations with more than 600,000 
workers had an average error of only 14.8 percent: 


Occupations by size Mean absolute 


of employment percent error 
De ssathy ani WOO OO Oca cass aess carn cvacecoveut ates revt tu cxeteehnc aeons 28.4 
Za OO USAD GOO i ie ccs cscesyeasseitintiteaaibbissasnt one ieee 32) 
SO000 10 Oo OOO i onssicxssacsssivaccatstthstenttrmert: Meee ae: 23.6 
LOOLQWOT 9 OO OG ree wecetacccseris isccteeeraste eee Ceetecet trenton 20.1 
300,000 to’ 59929995 ccrscsscasseecre a irtreentr eee 20.0 
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500,000 OF MOTE ..esss...nce-reccosvscrsscsesssneccesccnsseacccecsreceess 14.5 
600,000 OF MOLE .sssocssooceccecssccssnsonenovecsnnensnsenssacnesonnsanss 14.8 
All occupations evaluated .......sssesesessereesesereseseserenenees IRS! 
Proportion of occupations with 

a lower-than-aVerage CITOF ...........sscseccecessersnrsersaeosee 66.6 


The direction of employment change was projected correctly 
for roughly 70 percent of the occupations included in the 
evaluation.© Employment growth was projected for the 
majority of the occupations. Of the 232 occupations that 
actually grew between 1988 and 2000, an increase was pro- 
jected for all but 30. However, of the 106 occupations for which 
employment declined, only 32 were projected to decline over 
the period. 

Consistent with past evaluations, the 1988-2000 projec- 
tions appear to be conservative in nature. For those occupa- 
tions in which the direction of change was correctly antic- 
ipated, more than two-thirds were underprojected. In fact, of 
the two-thirds of occupations that were projected to grow by 
less than 30 percent, only about one-third actually did so. A 
higher proportion of occupations grew by more than 30 
percent over the projection period. At the same time, only 
about 11.5 percent of the occupations were projected to grow 
by more than 30 percent, and one-third actually did. The same 
is true for occupations at the other extreme: more of the 
occupations shrank than were originally projected to. (See 
table 4.) 


Sources of error 


Errors in the projections for individual occupations can 
ultimately be traced back to errors in assumptions or judg- 
ments, resulting in incorrectly projected changes in staffing 
patterns, industry projections, or a combination of both. To 
determine whether projection errors could in fact be traced 
back to the one or the other, two matrices were created, for 
purposes of simulation. The first matrix was generated by 
multiplying the projected 2000 staffing patterns of industries 
by the actual 2000 industry employment numbers. This matrix 
reveals the outcome if perfect industry employment had been 
projected, isolating errors in the projections due to analytical 
judgments about changes in the staffing patterns. The second 
matrix was generated by multiplying the actual 2000 staffing 
patterns’ by the 2000 projected industry totals. This matrix 
reveals the outcome if perfect staffing patterns had been 
projected, isolating errors due to incorrect industry pro- 
jections. 

The 2000 employment figure for each occupation from each 
matrix was then compared with the actual 2000 employment 
figure, and an absolute percent error was calculated. The two 
columns headed “Absolute percent error, simulated 
projections, 2000” in table 2 present projection errors from the 


two matrices created to analyze these effects. The two errors 
for an occupation can then be compared. If one error is’ 


significantly higher than the other, the source of the error can 
be traced back to either the staffing pattern or the industry 
projection. For example, one can see clearly that the projection 
error for service station attendants is attributable more to 
" errors in projected staffing patterns than to incorrect industry 
projections. The absolute percent error for service station 
attendants, 136.6 percent, was one of the largest. The error in 
the relevant matrix, using actual staffing patterns and pro- 
jected industry totals, is 2.7 percent, whereas it is 127 percent 
with actual industry totals and projected staffing patterns. 
Slow growth was projected for service station attendants, 
with more repair and maintenance work seen moving outside 
of service stations. However, employment actually declined 
between 1988 and 2000, and most gas stations are now self- 
service only, no longer offering routine vehicle maintenance 
and having customers pump their own gas and even pay at the 
pump. The opposite is true in the case of aerospace engineers, 
an occupation with an absolute error of 67 percent. The percent 
error with projected staffing patterns and actual industry 
totals is 12.1 percent, and the error with actual staffing 
patterns and projected industry totals is 43.6 percent. 
Employment of aerospace engineers is concentrated in the 
aerospace manufacturing industry, which was projected to 
grow 0.3 percent annually, but actually declined by about 3.9 
percent, on average, each year between 1988 and 2000. 
About 54 percent of the occupations had errors attrib- 
utable more to changes in the staffing pattern, and 21 percent 


liele)(-wees Distribution of occupational absolute percent errors 


had errors attributable more to industry projections. The 
remaining 25 percent of occupations had errors equally 
attributable to staffing pattern changes and industry 
projections. In most cases, both errors in industry projections 
and errors in staffing pattern projections had a small impact 
on accuracy, even if the errors were attributable more to one 
or the other factor. 


Job clusters. In investigating sources of projection error, it 
is helpful to examine groups of related occupations, or job 
clusters. Several such clusters are examined closely in this 
section because they have large projection errors or because 
they highlight specific sources of error. In the case of many 
health-care-related occupations, for example, errors in the 
projections are attributable mainly to incorrect assumptions 
behind the projections of the utilization of workers in the 
occupation by industry. (See table 5.) The first group of health- 
care workers listed in the table is labeled the health-diagnosing 
occupations and consists of optometrists, physicians, and 
dentists. All of the health-diagnosing occupations actually 
grew more slowly than projected. For example, physicians 
were projected to grow 27.8 percent, but grew only 10.4 
percent. (See table 2.) Dentists actually declined 3.7 percent, 
instead of growing 13.1 percent as projected. 

The second and third groups of occupations listed in the 
table are dubbed health assessment and treating occupations 
and health technicians and technologists, respectively. Most 


Range of absolute Number of occupations Percent of occupations rere Anti n Percent of employment 
percent errors with errors in range with errors in range (thousands) accounted for 
0 up to, but not including, 10 ......... 116 34.3 53,826 48.1 
10 up to, but not including, 20....... 81 24.0 28,708 PAS Tf 
20 up to, but not including, 30....... 48 14.2 13,843 12.4 
30 up to, but not including, 40....... 36 10.7 7,329 6.6 
40 up to, but not including, 50....... 30 8.9 5,377 4.8 
50 up to, but not including, 60....... 5 1.5 643 6 
GO/OMGUGALEN fees cncescesccectocssc<oanevessoane 22 6.5 2,140 1.9 


Note: Average absolute percent error for all occupations is 23.2 percent. 


iKele)(-w-em Distribution of projected and actual percent changes 


Projected Actual 
Range of percent changes 
Number Percent of total Number Percent of total 
BOND decprae seh ocsaden cease teks ta. Neswacs stan cetinta de odsdeces 338 100.0 338 100.0 
LPIOTA LITER) a coacees Sacearssuvenesexsaeiereouecearsccccessuae So 1e5 39 11.5 
60 down to, but not including, 50...........:.cseeeeeeee 9 rh 13 3.8 
50 down to, but not including, 40...........sccsceseeseeee 6 1.8 20 5.9 
40 down to, but not inclUdiING, 30..........eceeeeeeeeeee 19 5.6 35 10.4 
30 down to, but not including, 20 ..........esceseseseesees 60 17.8 33 9.8 
20 down to, but not iNClUdING, 10..........:eeceeeeeeeees 114 33.7 58 17.2 
10 down to, but not including, O ..........::ceseeeceeeeeee 58 Vie 34 10.1 
ROT NOSE Mia dresiitisoderpecrisrieedsss Wasssdvcststircsclessvadsataises 67 19.8 106 31.4 
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Sources of projection error f 


‘or health-care-related occupations, 2000, and projected and actual share of 


of these occupations grew faster than projected. For example, 
occupational therapists were projected to grow 48.8 percent, 
but actually grew 121.1 percent; and medical records and 
health information technicians were projected to grow 59.9 
percent, but actually grew 103.1 percent. Both of these 
occupations were among the fastest-growing occupations 
between 1988 and 2000. 

The main assumption behind the projected changes in 
staffing patterns for health-diagnosing occupations was that 
these occupations would decline as a share of the workforce 
in offices of health practitioners because of an increase in 
large group practices requiring a higher proportion of support 
staff. Among the major assumptions behind the expected 
increase in utilization of the other two groups of health-care 
workers was an increase in outpatient services and a shifting 
of responsibilities to lower skilled health-care workers in an 
attempt to contain costs. Because the health-diagnosing 
occupations were overprojected, the effects that group 
practices would have on the staffing patterns of doctors’ 
offices appears to have been underestimated. The growing 
reliance on lower skilled health-care workers to carry out more 
routine tasks also appears to have been underestimated, 
because of the overly conservative projections for these oc- 
cupations. 

In contrast, the projection errors for occupations con- 
centrated in the education services industry can be attributed 
more to error in the projection of industry employment rather 
than staffing. Overall employment in education services was 
projected to grow at an average annual rate of 1.2 percent, but 
it actually grew at arate of 3.2 percent. Table 6 shows that the 
absolute percent errors are higher in the simulation testing for 
industry error, not only for teachers, but also for related oc- 
cupations, such as counselors and school bus drivers. All of 
these occupations were underprojected. 
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total job growth, 1988-2000 
| Meer gindss peeprehs ertok: : Share of total job 
error (ratio of actua 
. Absolute (ratio of actual ioenepalenti growth (percent) 
Occupation percent industry totals to Bibra prhiba 
error’ : projected i ry 
projected totals) Projected Actual 
staffing patterns) 
| 
Health-diagnosing occupations: 
(Oo) 6) USUI Sunscreens creer sere Ceeco oe ace cer ornare 15.3 20.1 2:5 ye a 
VSIGIANS rere cee ceeseecte ee tteencevuncensvccetarreenereereses neste saxeaaads 15.7 14.0 AL . 
DGIEStS ie seetee sesso ewe scenes wave es ereaene ane nanectere coos Wi) 22.6 QF : p 
Health-assessment and -treating occupations: : 
PHYSICIAN ASSIStAMtS mesrecseceodes-coccustencecetsucsnceacevecensnere Uitte! 8.5 3.0 1 ¥ 
Occupational therapists 32.7 30.6 3.3 1 ¢ 
Speech-language pathologists and audiologists ........ 35.8 30.9 7.9 1 : 
Health technicians and technologists: 
Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians ...... 11.0 oer 5.3 3 3 
Medical records and health information technicians .. 21.3 25.7 ELE 22 | iD 
1 Absolute percent error is calculated as the numerical error (positive or negative), divided by actual employment in the target year of the projection. 


A main contributor to growth in educational services is an 
increase in school enrollment, which is a reflection of the 
population growth of youths aged 5 to 17 years. In 1988, the 
Census Bureau projected an increase of 2 million among the 
elementary school population by 2000. This population 
actually increased by approximately 4.4 million. Also, in 1988 
the Census Bureau projected an increase of 1.3 million in the 
secondary school population by 2000; it actually increased 
by 1.7 million.’ Faster growth in the school-aged population 
caused enrollment rates to rise and increased the demand for 
teachers over the 1988-2000 period. 

Errors in the projections for textile workers also can be 
traced back to incorrect projections in the industries in which 
they are employed. However, this group of occupations 
differs from those previously discussed, because employment 
was projected to decline rather than grow. Employment of 


textile workers is concentrated in three industries: knitting _ 


mills; apparel; and weaving, finishing, and yarn and thread 


mills. Overall employment in all of these industries declined at | 
a faster rate than was projected. The category of knitting mills | 
was projected to decline by 1.5 percent annually, but employ- — 


ment actually declined by 4.3 percent. Apparel was projected 
to decline by 1.5 percent annually, but actually declined by 6 
percent. The category of weaving, finishing, and yarn and 
thread mills was projected to decline by 1.2 percent, but 
actually declined by 2.8 percent. As a result, the occupations 
in table 7 also declined faster than projected. For example, the 
category of sewing machine operators was projected to 
decline 14 percent, but actually declined by 52 percent and 


| 
} 


ended up as the occupation with second-largest job decline. | 


While the major assumptions for the decline—a shift in U.S. 
apparel production overseas to countries with lower labor 
costs, an increase in cheap apparel imports, and greater worker 


productivity through the introduction of new labor-saving 


job growth, 1988-2000 


Sources of projection error for education-related occupations, 2000, and projected and actual share of total 


Absolute percent | Absolute percent Share of total job 
error (ratio of error (ratio of growth (percent) 
Occupations Absolute actual industry actual staffing 
percent totals to patterns to 
error! projected staffing | projected industry Projected Actual 
patterns) totals) 
Teachers, secondary school ............... 7.8 8.1 14.8 1.24 1.33 
BUSIOMVOLS:: SChOOlb sg ctectesrconeastesecter: 8.7 7.9 15.5 38 43 
GOUNSCIONS mecca tte aces ceecccce ee eee eneees WATE 4.7 15.1 18 .26 
Education administrators ............0..00. 18.6 5.6 12.9 34 58 
Teachers, preschool ...........s00seesseee00. 20.5 5.9 22:5 40 59 
‘ Absolute percent error is calculated as the numerical error (positive or negative), divided by actual employment in the target year of the projection. 


machinery—were correct, the impact of these trends on 
employment appears to have been underestimated. 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook’ 


Projections of employment change are the foundation for 
statements on job outlooks in reports and career guidance 
publications. Accordingly, the quality of the information 
those statements provide depends on the accuracy of the 
projections on which they are based. Identifying sources of 
error and bias and evaluating their effects enables the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to improve the accuracy of its projections. 

An evaluation, however, also helps users whose decisions 
may be guided by the projections—a group that includes 
career guidance counselors, education planners, training 
officials, jobseekers, and students. Utilizing the information 
presented in an evaluation, all of these individuals can assess 
the reliability of job outlook statements. Therefore, significant 
weight should be given to evaluating discussions of em- 
ployment change, as well as to evaluating discussions of em- 
ployment levels. 

The 1988-2000 occupational employment projections were 
the basis for the job outlook information presented in the 
1990-91 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. In 
the Handbook, growth descriptors are used to give readers a 
general impression of job prospects in each occupation. The 
following descriptors relating to ranges of employment 
growth or decline between 1988 and 2000 were used:'° 


Projected change 
in employment, 


Growth descriptor 1988-2000 


Much faster than average ... 
Faster than average ............. 
About as fast as average ..... 
More slowly than average .. 
PIE OL 110. CHAN GE.d..s<0s0n080 
BYCCAIIE apy ivivassisossenadcsacscrers2 


Increase of 31 or more percent 
Increase of 20 percent to 30 percent 
Increase of 11 percent to 19 percent 
Increase of 4 percent to 10 percent 
Increase or decrease of 3 percent or less 
Decrease of 4 percent or more 


Table 8 gives a summary of the distributions of growth 
descriptors of occupations and also reinforces the con- 
servative nature of the projections. Overall, 87 occupations 
ended up in the growth category projected, and another 100 
occupations were one category higher or lower. The largest 
number of occupations was projected to grow about as fast 
as average. The majority actually grew much faster than 
average or declined. About 30 percent of all occupations were 
projected to have average growth, whereas only 14.8 percent 
actually did so. A little more than 26 percent of the oc- 
cupations were projected to either grow faster than the 
average or decline; in actuality, almost 60 percent of the 
occupations fell into one of these two categories. 

More than 65 percent of occupations projected to be in 
the much-faster-than-average category and almost 50 percent 
of declining occupations actually fell into their respective 
categories, making these categories the most accurate in terms 
of number of occupations. Of those occupations projected to 
grow as fast as average, only 20 percent actually did so. The 
higher degree of accuracy in the extreme-growth categories 
suggests that the accuracy of the BLS projections is greatest 
where there is actual strong growth or strong decline. 


Fastest-growing occupations. The high degree of accuracy 
in projecting employment in those occupations which grew 
much faster than average becomes evident when one exam- 
ines the 20 occupations projected to be the fastest growing." 
(See table 9.) The average absolute error for this group was 
23.6 percent, slightly higher than the 23.3-percent average 
error for all occupations. Only 6 of the 20 occupations pro- 
jected to be fastest growing ranked among the top 20 actual 
fastest-growing occupations, 4 of which are health-care- 
related occupations. However, when all occupations were 
ranked on the basis of their actual percent change between 
1988 and 2000, 15 of the 20 projected to grow the fastest 
ranked among the top 25 percent of occupations that actually 
did. All of these occupations were projected to have much 
faster than average growth, and all but 5 actually grew much 
faster than average. Of the 20 fastest-growing occupations, 
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the average growth, in percentage terms, was 55 percent; 
however, the actual average growth rate of those occu- 
pations, 110 percent, was double the projected rate. 

Employment grew in all but two of the occupations 
projected to be among the 20 fastest growing, suggesting 
that the basic BLs assumptions about growth tended to be 
accurate; however, employment was either under- or over- 
estimated. For example, the technological advances in ra- 
diology and the increasing importance of the discipline in 
diagnosing disease and injury were the major reasons that 
much faster than average growth was projected for radio- 
logic technologists and technicians. However, the growth of 
that occupation seems to have been limited, possibly by the 
high cost of implementing the technology.'* Nonetheless, 
the fundamental BLs assumptions about growth for the 
occupation were correct, and although it was not actually 
among the 20 fastest-growing occupations, radiologic 
technologists and technicians still experienced faster-than- 
average employment growth. 

Employment was overestimated to a larger degree for data- 
processing equipment repairers and medical secretaries. 
Employment in these occupations had average and slower- 
than-average growth, respectively. In the case of data-proc- 
essing equipment repairers, faster-than-average growth was 
projected because of rapid increases in the use of office 


computers and other technology that requires repair workers. | 
However, employment growth was limited because the increased ] 
quality of the machines caused fewer breakdowns and many i 
computers were designed to self-diagnose problems. In the case | 
of medical secretaries, increased use of automated office | 
technology .hindered employment growth. Also, as technology 
shortened the completion time of tasks, other medical staff, such 
as medical assistants, performed tasks traditionally carried out by || 
medical secretaries, further hindering their growth. i 

Occasionally, unforeseen changes in technology, business 
practices, or governmental regulations affect occupations to a 
significant degree. It is often difficult or impossible to anticipate 
and incorporate such changes into the growth assumptions for || 
some occupations, and the changes frequently result in | 
projection error. For example, the category of travel agents was | 
among the 20 occupations projected to be the fastest growing, | 
but it actually declined between 1988 and 2000. Travel agents 
were projected to have such high growth, in percentage terms, | 
because of an increase in business travel and disposable | 
income. These assumptions were correct; however, the de- | 
velopment and use of the Internet and online travel services, | 
enabling consumers to shop for the best deals and book trips 
themselves, were not anticipated in 1988." 

Another source of error in the BLS projections was the 
change in the classification system of occupations upon which 


Sources of projection error for textile-related occupations, 2000, and projected and actual share of 


ifele)(-t-aa Distribution of projected and actual growth descriptors 


total job growth, 1988-2000 
Absolute percent Absolute percent Share of total job growth 
iaeecwugt Absolute | error (ratio of actual | error (ratio of actual (percent) 
! percent staffing patterns to staffing patterns to 
error! projected staffing projected industry 
| patterns) totals) " = nese 
=H 

Textile bleaching and dyeing machine operators 

AM GUO OI Siisascareeraveracpeacesaeeesiarsecuunsancamition cata sts Sas 6.0 13.4 23.0 0.0 0.0 
Textile drawout and winding machine operators 

ATR OIS ardez ter cuca save tures Catan chasn cunevdane seneusmokereeenatcts 14.3 ee 18.6 -.2 -.2 
Textile machine setters and setup operators ............ 30.9 12.7 15.1 .0 0 
Shoe and leather workers and repairers, precision .. 57.5 10.6 67.7 0 0 
Sewing machine operators, garMenNnt ........ccccceeceeeenee | 79.2 14.3 56.6 —5 =1 3 

| : : 
‘ Absolute percent error is calculated as the numerical error (positive or negative), divided by actual employment in the target year of the projection. 
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Projected | Actual number of occupations in each growth category 
number of 
Projected growth category spp bir sisi: Lindeaine® | shower bai ib a Much faster 
category change average average fea a > 
iF 

TOG seeseencesteentiatrteatiiscxsxisastsanncess 338 87 36 ] 2 § 
DOCIITINIG YS evcecesenspsttrncrecraseseavecs tes 51 “I ee 

1 10 
Little OF NO CHANGE.......csesesseeee 32 4 2 
Slower than average .......::..eeee 50 15 
AV OF AGO vestacst scceesctteaiytecrconctstenhsres 101 
Faster than average .........seee 
Much faster than average ........... 


lable > zm Projected and actual occupational employment rankings, by change from 1988 to 2000 


Occupation Projected rank, Actual rank, Absolute 
1988-2000 1988-2000 percent error 
Fastest-growing occupations 
earalegals;and legallassistamts .--ens-csesscectnctsstens ets ane 1 28 2.8 
MedicallassistantS:2icx.tamte cers ae ee ee et 2 23 4.0 
Radiologic technologists and technicians .... 3 124 31.4 
Personal care and home health aides........... 4 3 30.1 
Data-processing equipment repairers ........... 5 170 41.0 
Medical records and health information technicians ..... 6 11 21.3 
Medicalisecretanies:sktesers c.tesrsccnote: ciscatsstes ones 7 198 43.6 
Physical therapists ................. 8 27 8.4 
Surgical technologists .............:.c:ccse00. ade 9 44 8 
OperationsresearchlanalyStSes 1 eee een ee tae 10 49 2.6 
Securities, commodities, and financial services sales agents ..... a 11 40 1.8 
TEI EVGTE ATES! Be sce eee En EN Ne ees cee = 12 260 64.2 
Systems analysts .......... eee tx 13 38 5.5 
Physical therapy assistants and aides...... S53 14 9 27.3 
Occupational therapists ..............cccseececeee eS 15 5 32.7 
Computer programmers .........:cscecseeseeseeees secs 16 70 5.1 
Social and human service assistants ..... mee 17 1 39.8 
Respiratory therapists .................00::s-0s000. Fes 18 42 9.3 
Correctional officers ............::.ccceeeeeee 19 8 34.1 
Electrical and electronics Engineers’ ..........cccccececcseseseesesesescscsceceseseecaees 20 287 66.7 


Occupations with the largest job growth 


Bieta Sal@SPOrsOms tie accasscsevsaeeescwsscecte nesecsteewcsucs toe snevertcssustacwesecassaeeterse 
FROGISLCLOG MUS OS tern ccrcnct ccs tetycacventasasez “one cWarloacterttonns écussacs utes ober suceceseve 
Janitors and cleaners, including maids and housekeeping cleaners .. 
Waiters and waitresses 


{ 
2 
3 
4 
5 : 
@IICOXCIONKSHOSN Cl all iectavcacctsceecvrcssvteses ctovcetvntsstscsccssacssssccuseaarenetateiessones 6 3 6.8 
it, 
8 
9 
0 


General managers and top executives ... 8 9 
Secretaries, except legal ANd MEGICAl ............eeeeseescecceeeesssseeecseeseeees 262 15.6 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 31 el 
Truckdrivers, light and heavy ..........:ceeeeeeee 4 9.9 
Receptionists and information ClErks'...........:cccscscecesseessseesescacseeesseecaeees 1 7 15.0 
Cashiers 11 1 20.5 
Guards 12 24 6 
GOMPULEN DFOGKAMIMGES cneve-c: avexeathecceresot estar cstepa die snegeseasscvscacteecsteecssers 13 29 51 
Food counter, fountain, and related WOrkeIs ...........:ccesscesseessserereeeeees 14 11 11:5 
FOOd preparation WOrKELS ...........screcccossssessscsnssecnsceereees 15 20 3.8 
Licensed practical and licensed vocational nurses 16 56 20.0 
ME ACHOrSASECOMNGANY SCNOOI eccccussecssasctestcesesstvcseecccsestscucecevecestarncserseses 17 18 7.8 
SVSTOINIS TAMA SES rece eter cent cat tec cees eset ze rs aerate ezaek sna euSh cues -puestbecescnes 18 23 55 
Accountants and auditors ...........c eee 19 45 7.9 
Personal care and home health aides 20 12 30.1 
Occupations with the largest job declines 

RR AETIWOIKCONS ecscecetsceeecccnees ce ccceseneaececscesGrssessocuadueeversuncnscnccecstesunsnecensesesess 1 6 4 
Electrical and electronic assemblers~. 2 144 45.8 
Sewing Machine operators, GArMent .........ececcesescesceseecsseseeseseseeseeeeecseees 3 2 79.2 
PAG PACKETS ANG! DACKAGEIS -ceceeeentececesneaturcsccvrsvactcesescacesceassaevsenerceceeent 4 329 45.1 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers, precision 2.. 5 238 53.9 
WV OKC DLOCESSOFS ANG LVDIS(Scre-cececessccaecstes cose crerteaaen ss tecciaue as 6 1 91.7 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, PreCiSiONn 2...........ssscesteseseseeeeteeeeees ef 176 8.6 
Court reporters, medical transcriptionists, amd stenographers ............ 8 16 Well 
Packaging and filling machine operators and tenders?............s.eeceseee 9 292 34.1 
Machine feedersiand OD CAT CNS <-o desc cecs-caceeceencceusscscvesesncersasbartuusectonsss 10 22 2.0 
Textile drawout and winding machine operators and tenders . sone 11 15 14.3 
Child care workers, private NOUSECNOIC ............:sesceceeereeeteseeees ae 12 8 34.9 
Telephone and cable TV line installers and repairers” ees 13 283 51.6 
Data entry keyers?.........-ccsccesceeceeeeeees 14 182 9.4 
Industrial truck and tractor OPeCratOrs?...........ccccsceseecessessessesceecsseeneeeenes 15 159 7.6 
Crushing, grinding, mixing, and blending machine operators 

PIFTCA TCI GES cron tes tee acer esto one oko eens Ce erate nance ais 16 161 21.4 
Machine-forming operators and tenders, metal and plastic.... a 17 52 2.0 
WVGIGGIS ANIC CHULOLS “oveserserscenceqcstesiavecesatvecscnecs sgicessosenysatiasuendeas hee 18 251 16.7 
Central office and PBX installers and repairers .............:ccecccceeeeeee ese 19 32 19.7 
Machine tool cutting operators and tenders, metal and plastic ........... 20 | 18 23.1 

' Occupation that was projected to grow, but actually declined. ? Occupation that was projected to decline, but actually grew. 
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the projections are based. (This kind of change, in which some 
occupations may have suboccupations added to or removed 
from them, is to be contrasted with a definitional change in an 
occupation. As mentioned earlier, occupations that had 
definitional changes were excluded from the analysis.) New 
occupations were added after the projections were made in 
1988. This is one reason for the sharp decline in employment 
among electrical and electronic engineers. In 1988, computer 
engineers were classified as electrical and electronic en- 
gineers. Beginning in 1989, however, computer engineering 
was surveyed as a separate occupation, shifting employment 
away from electrical and electronic engineers. 


Occupations with the largest job growth. Like the fastest- 
growing occupations, occupations with the largest job growth 
offer insight into those occupations which will have the 
greatest impact on the labor market. Occupations with the 
largest job growth often have slower growth in percentage 
terms, but a much larger number of workers, than those ranked 
among the fastest growing. As aresult, the former occupations 
usually create more job openings. However, some occu- 
pations are among both the fastest-growing occupations and 
the occupations with the largest job growth. Three occu- 
pations examined in this analysis were in both categories: 
personal care and home health aides; shipping, receiving, and 
traffic clerks; and teacher assistants. 

The projections for the 20 occupations with the largest job 
growth were relatively accurate, reflecting the fact that 
projection error is inversely related to employment size. (See 
table 9.)'* Thirteen occupations with the largest projected job 
growth were among the top 20 with the largest actual job 
growth. The 13 occupations accounted for a combined 7.1 
million jobs and 94 percent of net job growth. The average 
absolute percent error of the group was only 9.2 percent, well 
below the 24.5-percent average for all occupations. 

Most of the occupations with the largest projected and 
largest actual job growth were in service industries—in 
particular, health, education, and food services. A growing 
elderly population with an increasing need for medical care is 
one factor driving growth among the different nursing occu- 
pations and personal care and home health aides. Also, in- 
creasing health care costs are channeling certain tasks into 
the hands of lower skilled health-care workers instead of 
physicians. As regards education services, rapidly increasing 
school enrollments are the major factor driving the demand 
for secondary school teachers and teacher assistants. Finally, 
a growing population with increasing income and more leisure 
time is one source of growth among workers in the food 
services industry, such as waiters and waitresses; food coun- 
ter, fountain, and related workers; and food preparation work- 
ers. Strong economic growth and a growing population with 
higher incomes are also sources of growth for occupations in 
the retail trade sector. Employed mainly in retail trade, cashiers 
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added the most new jobs between 1988 and 2000, almost 1 
million. Combined with retail salespersons, cashiers added 
almost 1.4 million new jobs to the economy. 

In one instance, an occupation projected to be among 
those adding the most jobs actually declined over the 
projection period. Secretaries, except legal and medical, were 
projected to add 385,000 new jobs, but employment actually 
declined by 59,000 jobs. In fact, secretaries ended up among 
the 20 occupations with the largest job losses, due mainly to 
increases in office technology that made those in the occu- 
pation more productive. As they became more productive, 
secretaries increasingly worked for more than one manager. 
Managers themselves also increasingly performed routine 
office work, such as word processing and filing, further 
reducing the need for secretaries. 


Occupations with the largest job declines. Declining oc- 
cupational employment stems from declining industry 
employment or factors such as technological advancements 
and changes in business practices. The average projected 
numerical decline for the 20 occupations with the largest 
losses was 58,000 jobs. The average actual numerical decline 
was 130,000 jobs. The accuracy among the occupations in 
this group was not as high as among those with the largest 
job growth: only 7 occupations that were projected to be 
among the occupations with the largest job declines actually 
were. (See table 9.) 

Technological advancements were the major reason for 
both projected and actual declines in employment. New labor- 
saving machinery, for example, was a factor in the decline in 
textile jobs such as sewing machine operators and textile draw- 
out and winding machine operators and tenders. The 
employment of office support workers, such as word proc- 
essors and typists, and court reporters, medical trans- 
criptionists, and stenographers was curtailed by new office 
technology, including e-mail and voice mail. Other factors, 
such as growing domestic and international competition and 
corporate restructuring, also dampened the level of employ- 
ment in these occupations. 

Among the 20 occupations with the largest projected 
employment declines, half actually grew over the projection 
period. The largest numerical difference between projected 
and actual employment levels was for hand packers and 
packagers. As regards many of the other occupations 
projected to decline, the effects of automation and other labor- 
saving technology appear to have been overestimated. 


Conclusions and implications 


Overall, the employment projections for the year 2000 were 
slightly more accurate than the earlier ones for 1995: em- 
ployment for six of the nine major occupational groups was 


projected with greater accuracy for 2000. However, projections. 


on such an aggregate scale are, by their nature, uncertain. 
Because projections are made for individual occupations, and 
not major groups, errors are compounded as these occu- 
pations are combined. The detailed occupations that make up 
each group can be large enough that any error in their in- 
dividual projection can affect the outcome for the group 
overall. 

Compared with errors from past evaluations, the average 
absolute percent error for the 2000 occupational employment 
projections was not significantly different. The mean absolute 
percent error for the 2000 projections, 23.2 percent, was close 
to the mean absolute percent error of 24.0 percent for the 1995 
projections and only slightly higher than the errors found in 
previous sets of projections.'* However, the two most recent 
evaluations covered many more occupations than did the 
earlier ones. 

The two matrices prepared for the simulations carried out in 
the current and previous evaluations have been analyzed and 
the major source of error for many detailed occupations 
identified. As the previous evaluation found, good industry 
projections are crucial to developing good occupational 
projections, but the chief source of errors appears to be the 
projected staffing patterns. In the matrix for which projected 
staffing patterns were applied to actual 2000 industry totals, the 
mean absolute percent error was 22.6 percent; in the matrix for 
which actual staffing patterns were applied to projected 2000 
industry totals, the mean absolute error dropped to 9.3 percent. 

Historically, all BLs evaluations of its occupational em- 
ployment projections have yielded the result that the pro- 
jections are conservative. The 1988—2000 projections are no 
exception: most of the projections were clustered around 
average growth, even when more occupations grew much 
faster than the average or declined. The inherent conservatism 
contributed to overall errors in staffing patterns, in part 
because analysts were conservative in projecting occupa- 
tional coefficients or changes in the proportion of an occu- 
pation within each industry. 

In projecting occupational patterns from 1988 to 2000, 
analysts reviewed historical employment data and conducted 
analyses to identify factors underlying trends. The evaluation 
of the 1988-2000 projections has provided analysts the first 
chance to look back at this work. Because an industry- 
occupation matrix was used to project employment by 
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occupation, analysts projected changes to the occupation- 
industry cells on the basis of knowledge gained through 
research performed in preparing the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. Judgments were made as to whether factors 
causing changes in occupational utilization within industries 
would have less, more, or the same effect in the future. The 
analysis also uncovered factors expected to affect the 
utilization of workers that did not affect them in the past. 
Analytical judgments were then translated into numerical 
estimates—increases or decreases in the coefficients of the 
industry-occupation matrix from 1988 to 2000. To maintain 
consistency among the judgments of analysts projecting 
occupational change, the following guidelines for describing 
changes were implemented to develop projected coefficients 
for all occupations across all industries: '° changes of 5 percent 
to 9 percent are described as small, those from 10 percent to 
19 percent are considered moderate, and those of 20 or more 
percent are said to be significant. 

Biases towards conservatism are recognized by the Bureau; 
thus, the guidelines for projecting the changes in the oc- 
cupational coefficients have been revised. For example, 
beginning in the early 1990s, the Bureau set forth new guidelines 
for interpreting the projected ranges for identifying small, 
moderate, and large changes in the occupational coefficients: 
according to these guidelines, any positive change up to 10 
percent is considered small, a change from 10 percent to 20 
percent is deemed moderate, one from 20 percent to 35 percent is 
held to be large, and a change of 50 percent or more is judged 
very large. The revised guidelines have allowed analysts to 
describe changes in the occupational coefficients more 
accurately, which should result in more accurate projections. 

The influence of conservative coefficients of change on 
the projections, however, was not the only source of error. 
Rather, the impact of many technological changes and trends 
were not fully realized and therefore also contributed to errors 
in the projected staffing patterns. Incorrect analytical judg- 
ments relating to the impact of technological change and to 
trends such as outsourcing and the growing role of temporary- 
help firms played a large part in this regard. Furthermore, some 
events, such as the timing of business cycles, the onset of 
international conflicts, and the occurrence of natural disasters, 
are difficult to predict and ultimately have a substantial impact 
on the accuracy of the projections. [| 


! Another measure used to evaluate the projections included com- 
paring the actual distribution of employment growth among occu- 
pations with the projected distribution. To evaluate how the errors 
attributed to detailed occupations affected the errors associated with 
their respective major groups, each detailed occupation’s error was 
weighted by its employment size in 1988. (Each occupation’s con- 
tribution to the error for a particular major group is presented in the 


analysis of the projections for the major occupational groups. The 
contribution ‘was calculated by first dividing an occupation’s projected 
employment by its actual employment in the target year. The result 
of the calculation was then multiplied by the ratio of the occupation’s 
actual employment to the total actual employment for the major 
group, and this resulting value was then divided by the sum of the 
errors for all occupations to determine each occupation’s share of the 
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error as a percentage.) A comparison of the projected and actual growth 
in terms of descriptors of the detailed occupations also is presented as 
a method of evaluation. 


2 This underprojection was really the result of changes in the 
occupational classification over time. In 1988, the only computer- 
related occupation for which a projection was developed was systems 
analysts. The projection turned out to be close to the mark. However, 
between 1989 and 1998, three more computer-related occupations, 
including the residual category of ‘“‘all other computer scientists,” were 
added alongside systems analysts. In 2000, these three occupations 
accounted for an additional | million workers. 


3 Over the 1988-2000 period, the oes definition of the detailed 
occupation category of landscaping and groundskeeping laborers was 
modified. The change caused workers in agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and related occupations to be shuffled among detailed occupations 
within the major group. Therefore, more types of workers were 
classified as landscaping and groundskeeping laborers in 2000 than in 
1988, which caused employment in agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 
related occupations to be underprojected. 


4 For an explanation of occupations that were eliminated from the 
analysis, see the technical note at the end of this article. 


> Weighted by actual 2000 employment, the mean absolute percent 
error was 4.43 percent. 


© Occupations with projected and actual growth between —3 percent 
and 3 percent were categorized as having little or no change. Those 
occupations whose projected and actual growth fell into this category 
were counted as having employment projected in the correct direction, 
even if the projected and actual employment figures were in different 
directions. 


7 See the technical note at the end of the for an explanation of why 
1998 staffing patterns were used instead of the actual 2000 Standard 
Occupational Classification (soc)-based patterns. 


® See Valerie Personick, “Industry output and employment: a slower 
trend for the nineties,’ Monthly Labor Review, November 1989, pp. 
25-41, for the original population projections. Updated population 
figures are given on the National Population Estimates page on the 
U.S. Census Bureau’s website, http://www.census.gov/population/ 
www/estimates/uspop.html. 


? For additional information regarding the evaluation of material in 


APPENDIX: Technical Note 


the 1990-91 Occupational Outlook Handbook, see “The 1988-2000 
Employment Projections: How Accurate Were They?” Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, spring 2003. 


10 More information on these growth adjectives is available in the 
section titled “Key to understanding what’s in the Handbook,” in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin 2350 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1990-91). 


| The list of the 20 fastest-growing occupations was originally 
published in table 5 in the November 1989 Monthly Labor Review. 
Because of changes in the 2000 soc system, some of the occupational 
titles now differ from the original 1988 titles. For example, human 
services workers are now called social and human service assistants. 


'2 Assumptions regarding the growth of radiologic technologists 
and technicians were published in Occupational Projections and 
Training Data, Bulletin 2351 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1990) and in \ 
the “Job Outlook” sections of the respective occupations in the 1990- 
91 Occupational Outlook Handbook. 


‘3 Current growth assumptions were analyzed in Occupational 
Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 2542 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 2002-03) and in the “Job Outlook sections of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin 2540 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 2002-03). 


'4 A table listing the 20 occupations with the largest job growth was 
originally published in the November 1989 Monthly Labor Review. 
Because of modifications to the soc, one of the occupational titles 
changed from its original 1988 title: licensed practical nurses are now 
called licensed practical and licensed vocational nurses. Also stemming 
from the modifications to the soc, the two occupations of order fillers, 
wholesale and retail sales; and stock clerks, stockroom, warehouse, or 
storage yard were combined into the sole occupation titled “stock 
clerks and order fillers.” The combined occupation ranks among both 
those with the largest projected growth and those with the largest 
actual growth, but was not in the Review table. Because the original 
occupations were not combined when the projections were made, they 
are not included in the table. 


'S See Neal H. Rosenthal, “The quality of BLs projections: a historical 
account,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1999, pp. 27-35. 


'© See Occupational Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 2351 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1990). 


Framework of the projections. The 1988-2000 occupational 
employment projections were developed within the framework 
of an industry-occupation matrix containing 258 industries and 
491 occupations. Data used for the 1988 matrix and the projected 
2000 matrix came from a variety of sources. For industries covered 
by the Occupational Employment Statistics (oks) survey, the most 
current survey data were utilized to develop the occupational 
distribution or staffing patterns used to estimate 1988 wage and 
salary employment. Employment by occupation in each industry 
was derived by multiplying the occupational distribution of 
employment by 1988 wage and salary worker employment for 
each industry; data for each of these categories were obtained 
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from the BLs Current Employment Statistics (cs) survey. Both 
the ces survey and the ozs survey are surveys of business 
establishments, covering only wage and salary workers. Data 
from the 1988 Current Population Survey (cps) were used to 
develop the occupational distribution patterns for workers in 
agriculture, fishing, hunting, and trapping, and for private 
households, as well as to develop economywide estimates of 
self-employed and unpaid family workers by occupation. 
Occupational distribution patterns for the Federal Gov- 
ernment were developed by the Office of Personnel 
Management. Data from the National Center for Education 
Statistics were used for teachers. 


In order to evaluate projections, the occupational em- 
ployment data from the base year and the actual data from the 
target year must be comparable. The 1980 Standard Occu- 
pational Classification System (soc) underwent a major 
revision in the year 2000. The titles and content of the major 
_ occupational groups and many detailed occupations in the 
2000 soc are now substantially different than they were in the 
previous version. Some major groups were renamed, com- 
bined, or reorganized. Some individual occupations were re- 
named or reclassified into different major groups. Many new 
occupations were added. Some were aggregated and some 
were split into more detail. Because of these changes, the oc- 
cupations and major groups reflected in the 2000-10 national 
employment matrix are not comparable to those reflected in 
the 1988—2000 matrix. 

Owing to the revisions to the soc, the incomparability 
across occupations and major groups between 1988 and 2000 
had to be addressed. A new industry-occupation matrix was 
created to get around the comparability problems. Actual 
employment data for 2000 were re-created for the purposes of 
the evaluation presented in the text by applying 1998 staffing 
patterns to the 2000 industry totals. Unlike the occupational 
structure, the industry structure had not changed between 
1988 and 2000. Accordingly, the original 1988 and projected 
2000 employment data published in 1989 were reconfigured to 
the 1998 occupational structure. Therefore, some of the 
occupational titles are not exactly the same as those published 
in the November 1989 Monthly Labor Review article. This 
incommensurability created by definitional changes limited 
the number of previous occupational employment projections 
that could be evaluated. 

Because the 2000 soc will be used until its next revision in 
2010, the evaluations of projections made for 2005 and 2006 
also will face the same type of comparability problems. In 
addition, comparability problems will be created when the 1987 
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Standard Industry Classification is replaced with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification System as the new 
industry structure of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
As aresult, new evaluation methods will be necessary to 
circumvent these problems. 


Occupations eliminated from the evaluation. Only 338 of 
the 500 occupations for which projections were made from 
1988 to 2000 were evaluated. Occupations were eliminated 
from the evaluation primarily for three reasons. First, all 
residual occupations, such as “all other managers,” were 
dropped. Second, occupations whose definitions were not 
consistent between 1988 and 1998 due to changes in the 
occupational or industrial classification system were elim- 
inated. Third, the list of occupations was confined to those 
employing more than 25,000 workers in 1988, because only 
those occupations were published in the original employment 
projections article that appeared in the November 1989 
Monthly Labor Review.' 


Other data errors. The discussion in the text of the article, as 
well as in this technical note, has focused on errors in individual 
projections that can be traced to incorrectly forecasted changes 
in staffing patterns or incorrect industry projections. Also, 
comparability problems stemming from inconsistencies in the 
occupational classification system over time were highlighted. It 
is important to bear in mind, however, that other data problems 
exist and that differences in actual and projected employment 
levels are not always due to projection errors. Consequently, real 
employment trends in an occupation may not necessarily be 
measured by comparable surveys 10 years apart.? Moreover, 
although survey data are generally considered reliable, sampling 
and response errors certainly had an impact on the data in both 
the initial and the terminal years of the projection period 
evaluated. 


' See George Silvestri and John Lukasiewicz, “Projections of 
occupational employment, 1988-2000,” Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1989, pp. 42-65. 


2 For four decades, the Bureau of Labor Statistics developed 
projections in which the target year always ended in a zero or a five. 


Projections were prepared every other year, resulting in two, and 
sometimes three, sets of projections being prepared for the same target 
year. As a consequence, the projection horizon could be as short as 10 
years or as long as 15 years. Beginning with the 1996-2006 projections 
presented in the November 1997 Monthly Labor Review, projections 
have been developed for a 10-year period only. 
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CES program: changes 
planned for hours and 
earnings series 


Patricia M. Getz 


he Current Employment Statistics 
(CES) program produces monthly 
estimates of nonfarm payroll employment, 
hours, and earnings for the Nation, States, 
and major metropolitan areas in 
considerable industry detail. These data 
are among the earliest and most closely 
watched economic indicator series. In 
addition, the CES publishes monthly series 
on women workers by industry. 
Currently, CES average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings series, and their 
derivatives, such as the index of aggregate 
hours, are limited to covering production 
and nonsupervisory workers in the private 
sector. A production worker concept is 
used for the goods-producing industries, 
and a nonsupervisory worker concept for 
the service-providing industries. The 
earnings are defined as “regular earnings” 
and, as such, they exclude bonuses and 
other irregular payments. 


Plans for change 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics plans two 
major changes to the data series available 
from CES. These changes follow several 
years of research, testing, and consultation 
with major data users. The principal 
aspects of the changes are: 


e Expansion of the hours and earn- 
ings series to cover all employees 
rather than just production and 
nonsupervisory workers. 

e Discontinuation of the women 
worker series. 

e Potential addition of a total wages 
series, that will include nonwage 


Patricia M. Getz is Chief, Division of Current 
Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. E-mail: getz_p@bls.gov 
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cash payments such as bonuses 
and stock options. 


Impetus for the changes 


All-employee hours and earnings. 
Virtually all major CES data users have 
expressed interest in and support for 
broadening the scope of worker cover- 
age for the CES hours and earnings 
series. By covering all employees rather 
than just the production and non- 
supervisory workers, the new CES series 
will provide more comprehensive and 
therefore more valuable information 
about trends in the hours and earnings 
of nonfarm wage and salary workers. In 
addition, it will provide better in- 
formation for other economic data series 
which use CES data as input, especially 
the BLS productivity series and the 
personal income segment of the national 
income and product accounts produced 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Another impetus for the transition to an 
all employee definition is the increasing 
difficulty that many respondents have 
compiling information for the production 
and nonsupervisory worker definitions 
presently used by the CES program. Most 
payroll recordkeeping does not allow for 
the easy identification of workers defined 
by the CES categories of production and 
nonsupervisory workers. These cat- 
egories simply are not meaningful to 
employers and records are not kept for 
these groupings of workers. This leads to 
a relatively high item nonresponse rate 
for payroll and hours data, compared 
with the all-employee data item. Pilot 
tests have indicated that most re- 
spondents would find it less bur- 
densome to compile payroll and hours 
information for all employees than for 
the production/nonsupervisory worker 
categories. 


Women workers. BLS plans to discon- 
tinue the collection and publication of 
women worker series concurrent with 
the start of all-employee payroll and 


hours collection. Eliminating this data 
item will reduce the response burden 
for CES sample members at a time when 
they are being asked to add total pay- 
roll and hours information. 

There is little demand for the CES 
women worker series; the major focus 
of CES data users is for information by 
industry and geography. CES provides 
a great amount of industry and 
geographic detail, but no other 
demographic breakouts beyond women 
workers. The Current Population Survey 
(CPS), which provides monthly data on 
the labor force and unemployment rate, 
is amuch richer source for demographic 
information. The CPS is a large house- 
hold survey which as a result of its 
detailed respondent interviews, supplies 
abundant information by gender, age, 
race, and other demographic character- 
istics. 


Total wages. A third potential change 
is under consideration for the CES 
program—addition of a total wages 
series. A total wages series would 
include items such as bonuses, stock 
options, and employer contributions to 
401(k) plans—items that currently are 
not included in the CES average hourly 
series. Both the currently published 
average hourly earnings series for pro- 
duction/nonsupervisory workers and 
the planned series for all employees, 
measure regular earnings—wages earn- 
ed and paid each pay period. Bonuses 
and other nonwage cash payments are 
excluded unless earned and paid each 
pay period. 

Because it would be a more compre- 
hensive measure of worker compen- 
sation, a total wages series would be of 
particular interest to the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis for input to its 
personal income series and to 
government revenue forecasters who 
use compensation to predict tax 
revenues. Presently, BLS is evaluating 
the feasibility of adding total wages 


collection to the CES survey, interms of 


cost and operational issues as well as 
respondent burden considerations. A final 
, decision has not been made on whether 
CES will publish a total wages series. 


Timetable for introduction 


All-employee hours and earnings. BLS 
plans to transition from production/ 
nonsupervisory worker hours and earn- 
ings to all-employee hours and earnings 
in two stages. This plan will provide a 
multiyear overlap between the two 
series. 

Stage 1 -The new hours and earnings 
series added for all employees will be 
published beginning in early 2006. The 
current production and nonsupervisory 
worker series also will continue to be 
published. The retaining of current 
concepts should make the transition 
smoother for data users and for BLS, 
especially given that there will not be 
historical time series data available for 
the new all-employee-based hours and 
earnings series. 

Stage 2—After the all-employee 
hours and earnings series become well 
established with users, and there is a 
sufficient history to permit seasonal 
adjustment, the production/nonsuper- 
visory worker series will be discontinued. 
BLS tentatively plans to drop these series 
in 2009. 


Elimination of women worker series. 
The women worker series will be 
discontinued after publication of the 
December 2004 estimates in early 2005. 
Respondents will be asked to begin 
reporting all-employee payroll and 
hours in early 2005 and to drop 
reporting of women workers. 


Potential addition of a total wages 
series. BLS expects to decide by early 
2004 whether to add this series to the 
CES program. If the decision is posi- 
tive, the series will likely be added in 
early 2006, concurrent with the all- 


employee average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings series. 


Concurrent seasonal 
adjustment for national 
CES survey 


Chris Manning 


he Current Employment Statistics 

(CES) survey, conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a month- 
ly survey of more than 400,000 busi- 
ness establishments. The ces program 
obtains payroll employment, hours, and 
earnings information and produces 
industry-based estimates for the Na- 
tion, States, and major metropolitan areas. 
The national ces estimates of employment, 
hours, and earnings are some of the most 
timely and sensitive economic indicators 
published by the Federal Government. 
Widely viewed as a key measure of the 
health of the economy, the estimates are 
closely tracked by both public and pri- 
vate policymakers alike. 

Most ces data users are interested in 
the seasonally adjusted over-the-month 
employment changes as a primary 
measure of overall national economic 
trends. Therefore, accurate seasonal 
adjustment is an important component 
in the usefulness of these monthly data. 
While seasonally adjusted series go 
through several monthly revisions and 
an annual benchmark revision before they 
are finalized, the first published estimates 
are the most widely anticipated and 
analyzed. Thus, it is important to use the 
most efficient and reliable methods for 
seasonal adjustment of current months’ 
data. 

In the past, the ces program employed 
seasonal adjustment methodology that 
applied forecasted seasonal factors to 
the employment estimate. Twice a year, 
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seasonal factors were forecasted for 6 
months into the future and applied to the 
nonseasonally-adjusted estimates 
during the next 6 months. However, 
simultaneously with the ces survey’s 
conversion to the North American 
Industry Coding System (NaIcs) with 
the publication of May 2003 first 
preliminary estimates, the survey con- 
verted to concurrent seasonal adjust- 
ment. Under this methodology, new 
seasonal factors are calculated each 
month, using all relevant data up to and 
including the current month. This article 
compares the two seasonal adjustment 
methodologies, examines results from 
recent research evaluating each of them, 
and discusses some implications of the 
CES conversion to concurrent seasonal 
adjustment. 


Background on CES estimates 


One of the benefits of the ces program is 
the timeliness of its estimates. CES es- 
timates are published each month after 
only 2'4 weeks of data collection. The 
primary deadline for data receipts, 
referred to as “first closing,” is the last 
Friday of the reference month, and 
preliminary estimates are generally 
published on the first Friday following 
the reference month. In order to in- 
corporate additional sample responses 
received after the primary deadline, each 
estimate undergoes two monthly re- 
visions before being finalized. The 
secondary cutoff, or “second closing,” 
is usually 3 weeks after the primary 
deadline, and the third deadline, or “third 
closing,” is 3 weeks after the second. 
Therefore, for any given reference month, 
second-closing estimates are published 
the following month, and third-closing 
estimates are published 2 months 
afterwards. 

CES estimates also undergo annual 
revisions called benchmarks. Each year, 
the sample-based estimates for the 
previous year are adjusted to universe 
employment counts derived from State 
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unemployment insurance tax records. 
This adjustment constitutes the final 
estimate for all reference months in the 
benchmark period. 

Customarily, the June ces publi- 
cation incorporates annual benchmark 
revisions that include a recalculation of 
seasonally adjusted data for the most 
recent 5 years. After 5 years of seasonal 
adjustment revisions, figures are frozen. 
For example, the March 2002 benchmark 
revision, published in June 2003, pro- 
vided revised seasonally adjusted data 
for 1998 through the first quarter of 2003. 
Beginning in 2004, the annual bench- 
mark revision will be incorporated in Feb- 
ruary instead of June. 

To seasonally adjust the estimates, 
the CES program uses x-12 ARIMa soft- 
ware developed by the U.S. Census 
Bureau. Under the old methodology, 
seasonal adjustment factors were 
recalculated semiannually, in April and 
November, and projected factors for the 
next 6 months were published in June 
and December of each year. Under the 
new methodology, seasonal factors are 
calculated each month, using all relevant 
data up to and including the current 
month. Projected seasonal factors are 
neither published nor used. 


Research approach 


During the last few years preceding the 
switch to concurrent seasonal ad- 
justment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
researched the impact that a change in 
seasonal adjustment methodology 
would have both on the ces data and on 
data users. Each month, parallel to the 
monthly production of ces seasonally 
adjusted data with projected-factor 
methodology, the ces program would run 
concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
research purposes. The parallel tests 
were structured in such a way as to 
measure only the effect of incorporating 
additional months of data into the sea- 
sonal adjustment process. To do this, 
the Bureau kept as many variables as 
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possible constant. 

For example, standard cEs practice 
requires that 10 years of historical data 
be used as input to the x-12 ARIMA model. 
The same historical input data set was 
used for both seasonal adjustment runs. 
Therefore, any prior adjustments 
originally made to the data during 
production, such as adjustments to 
account for strikes or for editing and 
screening, were included in the research 
simulations as well. The only difference 
in inputs between the two runs was that 
concurrent adjustment also incor- 
porated up to 5 months of additional 
estimates in calculating the seasonal 
factors. 

In the parallel series, the incor- 
poration of revised seasonal factors was 
handled within the normal ces monthly 
revisions procedures. ces methodology 
dictates that, with the calculation of first- 
closing estimates for a current month, 
the second- and third-closing estimates 
for the previous 2 months be revised on 
an unadjusted basis to incorporate 
further sample receipts. In the parallel 
series, the concurrent seasonally ad- 
justed data were recalculated by using 
revised second- and third-closing esti- 
mates, mirroring the production process 
under the projected-factor methodology. 
Finally, all published data types were 
seasonally adjusted under both meth- 
ods; however, because the all-employee 
series is the most closely watched series 
published by the ces program, it is the 
focus of this report. 


Results 


In this section, the two methods are 
compared in terms of (1) the smoothness 
of the seasonally adjusted series, (2) 
mean absolute revisions to the over-the- 
month changes evident from the first 
preliminary estimate to the benchmarked 
series, and (3) the variation between 
monthly revisions. With regard to the 
smoothness of the series, chart 1 
compares the third-closing over-the- 


month changes of the seasonally 
adjusted employment figures for total 
nonfarm employment from January 2001 
to June 2002 for the two methodologies. 
The dashed line shows the third-closing 
over-the-month changes calculated un- 
der the projected-factor methodology 
(that is, what was published), while the 
solid line shows the same kind of chang- 
es for the concurrently adjusted series 
(that is, what the over-the-month chang- 
es would have been if the ces had been 
using concurrent seasonal adjustment 
at that time). As the graph illustrates, 
concurrent adjustment produces a 
slightly smoother seasonally adjusted 
series, with less variability in the over- 
the-month changes. 

The following tabulation of the 
“smoothness ratio” for January 2001 
through June 2002 underscores the 
smoothness of the concurrent seasonally 
adjusted employment series for total 
nonfarm plus all nine industry divisions, 
as defined and published under the 1987 
Standard Industrial Classification (sic) 
system: 


Smooth- 

ness 

SIC group ratio 
Total nonfarm employment ..... 0.67 
Miiiniings oF okiin ccestecnctanteet eee nee =i) 
Construction as. ketene 47 
Mianuiaotuning is cacc.cacesscccosseneteceeeet 87 


Transportation and public utilities. 78 


Wholesale trade -..cthaccase cen 88 
Reta trade (annie eee 56 
Finance, insurance, andrealestate.  .68 
SERVICES Rs Becky ee 58 
GIOVERTINIENE Hea chacestectrtec cetera 67 


The smoothness ratio is a measure of 
variability in the third-closing over-the- 
month change in the seasonally adjusted 
estimate. The calculation compares the 
sum of the squared over-the-month 
changes in the concurrent seasonally 
adjusted series with the sum of the 
squared over-the-month changes in the 
projected-factor seasonally adjusted 
series. A smoothness ratio below 1 
indicates that concurrent seasonal 
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adjustment has less variability in the over- 
the-month changes than does a series 
adjusted under  projected-factor 
methodology. As the tabulation illustrates, 
concurrent adjustment produces a 
smoother seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment series for total nonfarm plus all nine 
industry divisions. These results, 
combined with the results shown in chart 
1, indicate that concurrent seasonal ad- 
justment produces employment series with 
less variability in the over-the-month 
changes. 

To this point, the results examined 
have focused solely on estimates of 
seasonally adjusted over-the-month 
changes in employment. Also of interest 
is the revision to the estimate of the 
seasonally adjusted over-the-month 
change, both from first closing to the 
final benchmarked series and between 
monthly closings. Table | illustrates the 
size of the mean absolute revision to the 
over-the-month change from the first 
preliminary to the final benchmarked 
employment series for all nine major 
industry divisions and their topside 
aggregate, total nonfarm. In the table, 
the second column shows the mean 
absolute revision in the over-the-month 
change calculated under the projected- 
factor methodology for March 1998 
through March 2001, while the third 
column shows the same variable cal- 
culated under the concurrent-adjustment 
methodology. The fourth column shows 
the difference between the two method- 
ologies (concurrent adjustment minus 


}| Table 1, Mean absolute revision in over-the-month changes in 


employment, March 1998-March 2001 


projected-factor adjustment). As the table 
indicates, CEs employment estimates that 
are seasonally adjusted under the con- 
current method have a smaller revision 
from first-closing estimates to final 
benchmarked series in eight of the nine 
industry divisions plus total nonfarm. 
Only in wholesale trade was the revision 
statistic larger for concurrent adjustment, 
and that by just 0.2 percent. 

In addition to being concerned over a 
smaller revision between first closing and 
the final benchmarked series, economists 
and data users see revisions in the over- 
the-month changes between closings as 
potentially problematic. In particular, these 
monthly revisions between closings can 
increase under concurrent adjustment 
because the seasonal factors can change 
with each iteration of the monthly 
adjustment process. However, results 
indicate that, in addition to producing a 
smaller revision between first closing 
and the final benchmarked series, 
concurrent seasonal adjustment leads to 
equal or even less variability in the over- 
the-month changes between closings. 

Chart 2 shows the revision to the 
over-the-month change between sea- 
sonally adjusted first-closing and sec- 
ond-closing total nonfarm employment 
estimates under both methods. The 
dashed line represents the revision to 
the over-the-month change between first 
and second closing published under the 
projected-factor methodology, while the 
solid line depicts the same revision for 
the concurrently adjusted series. The 
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meant . 
Projected- 
SIC group factor Concurrent Difference 
series series 
Toi Molaehianmepreacccess creme, cert aye 77,973 64,973 —13,000 
NAIM Glleamrse tees seasv wivccichcadcas-caxscanePenuetabareesa ier 1,892 1,865 i -27 
OMS UU CH ON eatresearedyivs ces ceucxcvesseea vttteren torrent 22,892 17,838 —5,054 
ENE Colla nol icoester eRe Pp eePR ren preter eee 135757 12,487 -1,270 
Transportation and public utilities... 7,892 6,568 -1,324 
WIHHOlESAIS Thad O a tieetecscttecirsiecsieeevsanonees 11,135 11,162 27 
Feta ilitPAdG tamerceetes cae tirets trai deeed atusiorreuses 32,162 21,946 -10,216 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........... 6,919 5,703 -1,216 
SOrviGGS Aavctetere tree nee tener eerie nA cities hevanetkk 38,784 29,703 -9,081 
sstawenieee tha tad regeraer ted Aa Sv RRs coi 23,135 17,432 


graph illustrates that, in general, the 
concurrent methodology leads to 
slightly less variability in the seasonally 
adjusted over-the-month changes bet- 
ween revisions. Results were similar for 
revisions between first and third closing. 
The following tabulation presents a 
comparison of mean and mean absolute 
revisions in over-the-month-changes 
between closings from March 1998 
through March 2002 for the CEs series 
seasonally adjusted under the pro- 
jected-factor methodology and for the 
same series adjusted concurrently: 


Type of Projected- Con- Dif- 
revision ie aC ference 
series series 
First closing to 
second closing: 
Mean revision.. —4 —7 3 
Mean absolute 
FEVISION =-..c2e 37 34 3 
First closing 
to third closing: 
Mean revision. 19 4 -15 
Mean absolute 
REVISION oe .cctoe 48 36 —12 


As the tabulation shows, the mean 
revision and the mean absolute revision 
in the over-the-month change do not 
differ between first closing and second 
closing across the two methods. How- 
ever, from first closing to third closing, 
both the mean revision and the mean 
absolute revision are smaller in the con- 
currently adjusted series. Combined 
with the information illustrated in chart 
2, these results suggest that concurrent 
seasonal adjustment does not increase 
the size of revisions between closings. 


Evaluation of concurrent seasonal 
adjustment 


Concurrent seasonal adjustment has a 
number of advantages and at least one 
potential disadvantage. Perhaps the 
greatest advantage of concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment is that it affords more 
accurate seasonal factors. Concurrent . 


seasonal adjustment is technically 
superior to the projected-factor method- 
 Ology because it takes into account the 
timeliest information available. Empirical 
results from the analysis set forth in this 
article illustrate the fact that seasonally 
adjusted ces data are closer to the final 
benchmarked series under concurrent 
adjustment than under the projected- 
factor methodology, leading to smaller 
revisions between first preliminary 
estimates and the final benchmark series. 
Furthermore, monthly revisions between 
first closing and third closing are slightly 
lower under concurrent adjustment. 
Second, using concurrent seasonal 
adjustment will be especially advan- 
tageous during the first few years fol- 
lowing the CEs conversion to NAICS, 
because most of the naics historical data 
were reconstructed from the sic-based 
sample. Only 2 years of NaIcs history from 
a NAICS-based sample was available. 
Therefore, under the projected-factor 
method, in the first year of the NAIcs 
conversion only two historical Naics-based 
estimates per month would have been used 
to calculate projected seasonal factors. 
However, under the concurrent seasonal 
adjustment methodology, three actual 
NAICS-based estimates are used each 


month (the previous two years of NAICs- 
based estimates plus the current one). The 
additional observations are valuable 
because x-12 ARIMA weights the most 
recent years more heavily than the past in 
calculating seasonal factors. 

Third, as mentioned earlier, the cEs 
program traditionally revises two prior 
months of estimates with each current 
month’s release. As part of the monthly 
production process under projected-factor 
methodology, non-seasonally-adjusted 
estimates were revised for the previous 2 
months, and in the past, projected seasonal 
factors were applied to the revised estimates 
to calculate the new seasonally adjusted 
figures. Under concurrent seasonal ad- 
justment, no additional revisions occur; non- 
seasonally-adjusted estimates for the 
previous 2 months are still revised as before, 
and the seasonally adjusted data for these 
months are based on these revisions. 

Finally, one potential disadvantage of 
concurrent seasonal adjustment is that 
seasonal factors are not available ahead 
of time. As has been mentioned, the ces 
program traditionally calculated seasonal 
factors twice a year, and projected factors 
for the next 6 months were published in 
advance. Under concurrent seasonal ad- 
justment, the program does not publish 


factors in advance, because the new 
seasonal factors are calculated each 
month. However, upon request, the Bureau 
does make available the specifications of 
the ARIMA model used by the ces program 
so that the seasonal adjustment run can 
be replicated if desired. 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS OF RESEARCH, the 
Current Employment Statistics program 
converted from projected-factor seasonal 
adjustment to concurrent seasonal ad- 
justment with the publication of the May 
2003 first preliminary estimates in June of 
that year. The research done with the 
national ces employment series indicates 
that the ces survey should benefit from 
the conversion to concurrent adjustment 
through smaller revisions to the over- 
the-month changes from the first closing 
estimates to the final benchmarked 
estimates. As the research indicated, con- 
current adjustment did not increase the 
size of revisions between closings and 
actually reduced revisions from first 
closing to third closing, producing a 
smoother, more precise seasonally 
adjusted series. Expectations are that 
concurrent seasonal adjustment will 
continue to produce a smoother published 
series in the future. O 
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Precis 


Intra-regional differences 
in recession 


Business cycle analysis most often 
focuses on national economies. But, to 
borrow an aphorism from the political 
arena, all economics are local. Theodore 
M. Crone recognizes this as he discusses 
recent economic trends and business 
cycles in Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia Business Review. 
After using a statistical filter to separate 
trend from cycle in economic activity 
indexes for the three States, Crone 
describes the often significant differences 
that occur even in contiguous locales. 

The most obvious difference in trend 
is the slower growth in that component of 
Pennsylvania’s economy. This in part 
reflects the very slow growth of the labor 
force in the Commonwealth and an 
absolute decline in the trend component of 
economic activity during the early 1980s. 
That period was marked by severe 
recessions and widespread structural 
change that had a significant impact on a 
State economy so dominated by manu- 
facturing industries as Pennsylvania’s. 

As Crone examines the cyclical 
component of economic activity, it also 
appears that Pennsylvania’s cyclical 
downturns have been more severe than 
those of the Nation as a whole. On the 
other hand, New Jersey’s downturns 
were less severe than the Nation’s for 
the most part. 

Delaware’s cyclical pattern was very 
different, according to Crone: “Delaware 
suffered one long cyclical downturn 
between August 1979 and August 1982— 
a period that spanned two downturns 
for the Nation and for the other two 
States in the region. Despite the length 
of the cyclical downturn in Delaware in 
the early 1980s, the cyclical decline in 
Delaware was less severe than the decline 
at the national level between 1981 and 
1983.” More recently, Delaware has had 
longer and larger cyclical losses than the 
Nation. As Crone points out, the duration 
of a cyclical downturn does not always 
correspond to its depth. 
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Valuing the intangibles 


In remarks to a Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York conference on statistical needs 
in the 21st century, Baruch Lev suggests 
that between one-half and two-thirds of 
the total market value of publicly held 
corporations may reflect the value of 
intangible assets—the concepts, ideas, 
research results, development projects, 
knowledge bases, and working methods 
that drive results in an information-based 
economy. Unfortunately, says Lev, 
today’s accounting tools and standards 
do not themselves create very good 
information about investment in intang- 
ible assets. As a result, there is what he 
characterizes as a “significant deteriora- 
tion” in the analytical value of important 
financial statements, a systematic un- 
dervaluation of firms that invest most 
heavily in creating intangible assets, and 
the misallocation of financial gains to 
persons with inside knowledge of the 
value of firms’ intangible investments. 

As a professor of finance and ac- 
counting, Lev’s recommendations 
stress forming new standards for re- 
cognition of those aspects of intangible 
investment that should affect the main 
body of a firm’s financial statements or, 
perhaps as second best, for clearly dis- 
closing intangible investments and their 
impacts. 

In amore recent working paper at the 
National Bureau of Economic research, 
Jason G. Cummins seeks to extend the 
frontier of research possible with the ac- 
counting information currently available. 
In order to explore alternatives to realized 
market value as the metric from which to 
subtract tangible book value to create a 
measure of intangibles, Cummings also 
uses analysts’ profits forecasts, suitably 
discounted into the future, to create 
another measure of total valuation. This, 
in Cummings opinion, reduces the 
analytical problems introduced by the 
fluctuations of the stock market. 

Cummins then constructs a sop- 
histicated econometric model to estimate 
the separate impacts of tangible in- 


2003 


vestment, information technology (IT) 
investment, and intellectual property 
investment on value. In his empirical 
approach, intangible capital is defined 
in terms of adjustment costs and is not 
a distinct input to production in the 
same sense as physical capital or labor. 
In Cummins’ words, “Rather intangible 
capital is the glue that creates value 
from the usual factor inputs.” The 
results of his estimation suggest that 
there is little, if any, intangible value 
created by investments in intellectual 
property or non-IT physical capital, but - 
that intangible “organizational capital” 
created by it investment is rewarded 
with a 70-percent annual rate of return. 


Brains and the city 


The impact of a bachelor’s degree on 
average individual economic outcomes 
has been quite well documented: 
Workers who have graduated from 
college are, on average, much less likely 
to be unemployed than are workers with 
less education and, when employed, 
have higher average earnings. Paul D. 
Gottlieb and Michael Fogarty, in a 
contribution to Economic Development 
Quarterly, ask if there are similar effects 
at the metropolitan area level of 
aggregation. They find that, at least at 
the extremes, there are. 

In 1997, the most highly educated 10 
metropolitan areas, as measured by the - 
share of resident adults holding at least 
a bachelor’s degree had a per capita 
income level about 20 percent higher 
than the average while the 10 
metropolitan areas with the lowest 
proportions of the adult population 
holding college degrees had per capita 
incomes about 12 percent lower than the 
average. And, as has been the case in 
many studies of individual income, the 
gap had widened over time: in 1980 the 
most educated cities, according to 
Gottlieb and Fogarty, received a 
premium of about 12 percent and the 
least educated cities a penalty of only 3 
percent. ee 
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The labor force participation 
rate for adult women rose dra- 
matically during the 1970s and 
1980s. Since then, growth in 
participation has slowed sub- 
stantially. 


The participation rate for adult 
men has waned over time, 
though the decline appears to 
have leveled off in recent 
years. The long-term decline 
largely reflects the trend to- 
ward earlier retirement. 


The unemployment rates for 
adult men and adult women 
have tracked quite closely 
since the early 1980s. Prior to 
that time, the jobless rate for 
adult women tended to stay 
above that for men. 


The jobless rate for teenagers 
is much higher than that for 
adults, largely because they 
have less education and train- 
ing, less experience, and tend 
to move in and out of the job 
market more frequently. 


1. The rate of growth in women's labor force participation has slowed 
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2. Theunemployment rates for adult men and women have stayed quite close 
since the early 1980s 
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Women are more than twice as 
likely as men to work part 
time—that is, fewer than 35 
hours per week. In 2002, about 
25 percent of employed 
women were part-time work- 
ers, compared with 11 percent 
of employed men. 


The proportion working part 
time changed relatively little 
for either women or men in 
the 1970s and 1980s. (The 
bump in 1994 reflects defini- 
tional and methodological 
revisions to the Current 
Population Survey.) 


Among women who work at 
some time during the year, the 
proportion working year round 
(50-52 weeks) and full time (35 
hours or more per week) has in- 
creased over the past several 
decades. Women have increas- 
ingly opted to work these 
schedules, partly due to eco- 
nomic necessity, but also due 
to movement into occupations 
that are typified by year-round, 
full-time work. 


The proportion for men— 
which is considerably higher 
than that for women—showed 
little definitive movement until 
the early 1980s. Since then, it 
too has trended upward. 


3. Women are more likely than men to work part time 
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4. Year-round, full-time work has risen rather steadily among women 
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In 1970, the impact of mar- 
riage and motherhood on 
women’s labor force partici- 
pation rates was strikingly 
evident. At that time, their 
participation reached its ini- 
tial peak at ages 20-24, 
dropped at ages 25-34, and 
then gradually rose to a sec- 
ond peak at ages 45-54, be- 
fore tapering off. When 
these points are plotted, the 
peaks and valleys resemble 
the letter “M.” 


By 2002, this pattern of peaks 
and valleys was no longer 
evident, as women had in- 
creasingly added the role of 
worker to their more tradi- 
tional family responsibilities. 
Indeed, women’s labor force 
participation pattern by age 
now resembles that of men. 


Women have made significant 
inroads into managerial occupa- 
tions. Between 1972 and 2002, 
the proportion of managerial 
jobs held by women more than 
doubled, increasing from 20 to 
46 percent. 


Women still are underrepresented 
in many specific professions 
and overrepresented in others. 
For example, they comprise just 
11 percent of engineers but 93 
percent of registered nurses. 


Despite the movement of many 
women into managerial and 
professional jobs, they still are 
concentrated in clerical and ser- 
vice jobs. Nearly one-half of 
women workers are employed in 
three occupational groups— 
sales (retail and personal ser- 
vices), services, and administra- 
tive support—compared with 
about one-fifth of male workers. 


5. Women's labor force participation patterns are now more like those of men 
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6. The proportion of managers who are women has grown markedly 
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The ratio of women’s to men’s 
earnings (78 percent in 2002) 
has risen sharply since 1979 
(63 percent). 


The women’s-to-men’s earnings 
ratio for minority workers is 
higher than for whites. In 2002, 
black women earned 91 percent 
of what black men did; among 
Hispanics, the earnings ratio 
was 88 percent. In contrast, 
white women’s earnings were 78 
percent of white men’s. 


The women’s-to-men’s earn- 
ings ratio has increased in ev- 
ery major age group over the 
1979-2002 period. The ratio is 
highest in the youngest age 
categories. 


Care should be taken in inter- 
preting these data, however, as 
they provide only a snapshot 
of earnings patterns in 2002. 
Older women faced a different 
social and economic climate at 
the start of their work lives 
than that which exists for 
young women today. Conse- 
quently, the lifetime earnings 
pattern of today’s older 
women may not be a reliable 
guide to the lifetime earnings 
pattern of today’s younger 
women. 


7. Inthe 1980s and early 1990s, women's earnings increased substantially 
as a percent of men's 
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8. Women continue to earn less than men in every major age group 
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# Overall, real earnings for women 
25 years and older increased by 
28 percent from 1979-2002, while 
men’s real earnings were little -40 
changed. 


# Women with a high school di- 
ploma or more education experi- 
enced an increase in real earnings. 
For men, only college graduates 
saw an increase; all other educa- 
tion groups experienced a decline 
in real earnings. 


# While women fared better than 
men over this time period, in part 
they were playing “catch up” to 
men. The growth in women’s 
earnings reflects in large part the 
fact that the proportion of work- 
ing women with a college educa- -40 
tion grew, more women moved 
into higher-paying managerial 
and professional jobs, and 
women began working year round 
in increasing numbers. 
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9. The trend in real earnings since 1979 was more favorable for women 


than for men at all levels of education 
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Job problems of the poor 


Jobs for the Poor: Can Labor Demand 
Policies Help? By Timothy J. Bartik. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn In- 
stitute for Employment Research, 
2001. 473 pp. $17.95/paperback. 


Although the author poses the subtitle 
of his work as a question, he is clearly 
convinced that the employment prob- 
lem of poor persons and families cannot 
be solved without a labor demand policy 
of, as it turns out, massive proportions. 
In adapting the working-age population 
to the requirements of the labor market, 
the United States has chiefly relied on 
supply-side policies, such as training, 
education, the earned income tax credit, 
and job development services at the lo- 
cal level. These policies have not been 
ineffective so much as expensive, and, 
more importantly, they have not contrib- 
uted very much to resolving the poor’s 
employment problem. The author’s only 
precedent for the magnitude of a de- 
mand-side labor-market policy is the 
Works Progress Administration, which 
was created during the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s, and at its peak gave 
jobs to 3 million persons. In arguing for 
a large-scale labor demand program, 
Bartik cites or develops some disturb- 
ing facts about the employment situa- 
tion of the poor, basing himself mainly 
upon data on unemployment and rates 
of labor force participation. 

Although the average unemployment 
rate declined to about 4 percent during 
the boom years of the 1990s, unemploy- 
ment among poor Americans barely di- 
minished (if Bartik’s approach is fol- 
lowed). Labor force participation, which 
does not include working-age persons 
neither employed nor looking for a job, 
generally remained lower among poor 
persons than among their non-poor 
peers. They are less likely than the lat- 
ter to hold full-time, year-round jobs. 
They also account for a relatively large 
proportion of high school dropouts or 


high school graduates who do not go to 
college. 

In figuring the employment needs of 
poor persons 25-54 years old (the most 
active working-age range), Bartik begins 
by calculating the changes between 1979 
and 1998 in the employment-population 
rates of high school dropouts and high 
school graduates without a college de- 
gree—classified by gender, race, and 
marital status. For males, these rates 
sharply decreased between the 2 years; 
for females, the rates generally rose 
somewhat, but they remained well be- 
low those for white (non-Hispanic) 
males in 1979 at the indicated educational 
levels. Bartik’s norm for job creation of 
the poor are these 1979 employment 
rates—which, if attained again, would 
spell about 5.2 million additional jobs for 
male and unmarried female poor persons 
in their prime working age. Yet, this 
would not exhaust the employment 
needs of poor families: if every such 
(non-elderly) family had one breadwin- 
ner holding a full-time, year-round job, 
altogether more than 8 million additional 
jobs for the poor would be required at 
the indicated educational levels. The fig- 
ure may be viewed as a measure of un- 
deremployment in the United States. 

It is bolstered by such statistics as 
the unemployment rate among former 
welfare benefit recipients—3 1.4 percent 
in 1998; among blacks, the official rate 
was 8.9 percent, nearly twice the overall 
rate; and in 50 of the Nation’s 329 metro- 
politan areas it was 6 percent or higher. 

Moreover, Bartik reports, a large pro- 
portion of workers found themselves 
disadvantaged by an inability to match 
their low skills or lack of education to 
available jobs. Thirty-five to 45 percent 
of high school dropouts are estimated 
to have such “mismatch” problems. It is 
not clear, however, if jobs can be adapted 
to overcome these problems—unless 
unceasing efforts are made on the sup- 
ply side of the labor market (as Bartik 
defines it). Be it noted that he does not 
by any means dismiss such efforts. 

Jobs for the poor are jobs in the 


low-wage sectors of the economy. 
Will low wages lift poor workers out 
of poverty? To the extent that they 
do not, Bartik would supplement them 
by the refundable (earned income) tax 
credit; he also counts food-stamp en- 
titlements and, for former clients of the 
welfare system, earnings disregards 
(which allow phase-ins of partial ben- 
efits to supplement earnings). 

Yet, the threshold at which persons 
or families are considered no longer 
poor is defined meagerly. It was origi- 
nally based on the lowest cost “nutri- 
tionally adequate” diet, as calculated 
by the Department of Agriculture; that 
cost was then multiplied by three, on 
the assumption that two-thirds of a 
person’s or family’s income would go 
for nonfood goods and services. Af- 
ter 1968, however, the threshold was 
determined simply by the annual 
change in the Consumer Price Index 
(as revealed subsequently). 

In 1998, the poverty threshold for a 
family of three—for example, a mother 
and two children—was around $13,000. 
The expenditure budgets of poor fami- 
lies suggest that the official poverty 
thresholds “underestimate [their] needs 
by roughly 25 percent” (according to 
Christopher Jencks in Making Ends 
Meet, by Kathryn Edin and Laura Klein). 
Edin and Klein have calculated (from a 
limited survey) that expenditures of 
“wage-reliant” mothers in the early 1990s 
exceed their (low) wages by one-third. 
However these extra expenditures are 
covered, they are not covered by a “liv- 
ing wage”—also discussed briefly by 
Bartik, and praised by the message it 
conveys that “working people should 
not live in poverty.” But he dismisses 
the living-wage movement (confined by 
urban legislators to the employees of 
local contractors doing business in rela- 
tively few cities) as limited—causing 
firms subject to such ordinances to move 
to other locations within metropolitan 
areas. 

And the earned income tax credit, 
stressed by Bartik as an important low- 
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wage supplement, and unquestionably 
of importance to recipients, covers but a 
small part of the excess of needful ex- 
penditures over income (judging by the 
relevant data published in the Green 
Book 2000 by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives). Bartik may be somewhat too 
optimistic in asserting that, together with 
(low) earnings, earnings supplements 
would be “surprisingly effective in bring- 
ing poor families out of poverty.” Two 
considerations may be advanced regard- 
ing this statement. One is that the reser- 
vation wage of unemployed or nonem- 
ployed persons may often be calculated 
against needs rather than poverty 
thresholds plus supplements. More im- 
portant perhaps is the consideration that 
the escape from poverty of which Bartik 
speaks depends on full-time, full-year 
jobs. Yet, he also notes that a large pro- 
portion of unemployed as well as non- 
employed persons in their prime work- 
ing age hold jobs but half the year. They 
are evidently unable to find steady work. 
He reports that, in 1995, 14 Harlem resi- 


dents applied at every fast-food restau- 
rant opening; three-quarters of them 
were still unemployed a year later, de- 
spite their willingness to accept mini- 
mum-wage jobs. He writes that “high 
unemployment rates appear to reflect a 
shortage of available jobs and lead to 
lengthy unemployment and nonemploy- 
ment spells for some workers.” 

Bartik advocates a two-tier labor-de- 
mand policy—one to increase aggregate 
labor demand so as to ensure full em- 
ployment, the other consisting of pro- 
grams targeted on labor demand for poor 
persons. As to the first tier, he would 
subsidize employers for hiring new work- 
ers, regardless of such workers’ eco- 
nomic status. He would give priority to 
high-unemployment local labor markets. 
The subsidies he proposes would espe- 
cially favor small businesses and public 
and nonprofit employers. 

As to the second tier, he would par- 
ticularly address the employment prob- 
lems of persons who tend to be outside 
the labor force, offering them supply- 
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side services, such as training or mental 
healthcare. He would design subsidized 
job slots to encourage such workers to 
enter the regular job market, paying them 
below-market wages until they do so. 
There are other relevant proposals, in- 
cluding how to overcome political op- 
position, which need not detain us 
here. 

Bartik’s work is thoroughly re- 
searched, evidenced by numerous ap- 
pendices and notes. It is definitive in its 
discussion of the numerous programs 
conducted since the 1970s to deal with 
the predicament of poor person’s and 
families’ employment problems. It is in- 
dispensable for anyone concerned with 
relieving poverty in America by creating 
truly full employment. It attests the de- 
votion of the author to help resolve this 
great social problem. 


—Horst Brand 


formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (AII other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 
were revised in the March 2003 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 
16-17 were revised in the July 2003Review. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://Awww.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = notelsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because it 
provides a comprehensive measure of em- 
ployer costs for hiring labor, not just out- 
lays for wages, and it is not affected by em- 
ployment shifts among occupations and in- 
dustries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
,consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise 
and (2) those who were temporarily ab- 
sent from their regular jobs because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, or simi- 
lar reasons. A person working at more than 
one job is counted only in the job at which 
he or she worked the greatest number of 
hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who 


did not work during the survey week, but 
were available for work except for tempo- 
rary illness and had looked for jobs within 
the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not 
look for work because they were on layoff 
are also counted among the unemployed. 
The unemployment rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to correct 
for estimating errors during the intercensal 
years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data. A description of these 
adjustments and their effect on the various data 
series appears in the Explanatory Notes of 
Employment and Earnings. For a discussion 
of changes introduced in January 2003, see 
“Revisions to the Current Population Survey 
Effective in January 2003” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment 
program to seasonally adjust national labor 
force data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site at 
http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of X- 


12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the la- 
bor force data and the effects that it had on 
the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a factory 
or store) at a single location and is engaged in 
one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick pay) 
for any part of the payroll period including the 
12th day of the month. Persons holding more 
than one job (about 5 percent of all persons in 
the labor force) are counted in each establish- 
ment which reports them. 
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Production workers in the goods-produc- 
ing industries cover employees, up through 
the level of working supervisors, who engage 
directly in the manufacture or construction of 
the establishment’s product. In private ser- 
vice-providing industries, data are collected for 
nonsupervisory workers, which include most 
employees except those in executive, manage- 
rial, and supervisory positions. Those work- 
ers mentioned in tables 1 1-16 include produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing and natural re- 
sources and mining; construction workers in 
construction; and nonsupervisory workers in 
all private service-providing industries. Pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or 
nonsupervisory workers receive during the 
survey period, including premium pay for 
overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly hours 
of production or nonsupervisory workers for 
which pay was received, and are different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Overtime hours 
represent the portion of average weekly hours 
which was in excess of regular hours and for 
which overtime premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Table 17 provides an in- 
dex on private nonfarm employment based on 
278 industries, and a manufacturing index 
based on 84 industries. These indexes are use- 
ful for measuring the dispersion of economic 
gains or losses and are also economic indica- 
tors. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 2002 
benchmark was introduced in June 2003 with 
the release of data for May 2003, published in 
the July 2003 issue of the Review. With the 
release in June, CES completed a conversion 
from the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 


sign to a probability-based sample design. The 
industry-coding update included reconstruc- 
tion of historical estimates in order to preserve 
time series for data users. Normally 5 years of 
seasonally adjusted data are revised with each 
benchmark revision. However, with this re- 
lease, the entire new time series history for all 
CES data series were re-seasonally adjusted due 
to the NAICS conversion, which resulted in the 
revision of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program intro- 
duced concurrent seasonal adjustment for the 
national establishment data. Under this meth- 
odology, the first preliminary estimates for the 
current reference month and the revised esti- 
mates for the 2 prior months will be updated 
with concurrent factors with each new release 
of data. Concurrent seasonal adjustment in- 
corporates all available data, including first pre- 
liminary estimates for the most current month, 
in the adjustment process. For additional in- 
formation on all of the changes introduced in 
June 2003, see the the June 2003 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings and “Recent changes 
in the national Current Employment Statistics 
survey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, 
pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2003 data. For 
information on the revisions for the State data, 
see the March and May 2003 issues of Em- 
ployment and Earnings, and “Recent changes 
in the State and Metropolitan Area CES sur- 
vey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, pp. 
14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
controls for the effect of varying survey inter- 
vals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week ef- 
fect), thereby providing improved measure- 
ment of over-the-month changes and underly- 
ing economic trends. Revisions of data, usually 
for the most recent 5-year period, are made 
once a year coincident with the benchmark re- 
visions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incom- 
plete returns and are published as preliminary 
in the tables (12—17 in the Review). When all 
returns have been received, the estimates are 
revised and published as “final” (prior to any 
benchmark revisions) in the third month of 
their appearance. Thus, December data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. For the same rea- 
sons, quarterly establishment data (table 1) are 
preliminary for the first 2 months of publica- 
tion and final in the third month. Thus, fourth- 
quarter data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on es- 
tablishment survey data, contact the Division of 
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Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program, which is conducted in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment for States and 
sub-State areas are a key indicator of local eco- 
nomic conditions, and form the basis for deter- 
mining the eligibility of an area for benefits 
under Federal economic assistance programs 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act. Sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rates are pre- 
sented in table 10. Insofar as possible, the con- 
cepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
DATA in this section are derived from the 
quarterly tax reports submitted to State 
employment security agencies by pri- 
vate and State and local government em- 
ployers subject to State unemployment 
insurance (u1) laws and from Federal, 
agencies subject to the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agen- 
cies edit and process the data and send the 
information to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employ- 
ment and wage information by industry at 
the national, State, metropolitan area, and 
county levels. They have broad economic 
significance in evaluating labor market 
trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
‘ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm dur- 
ing the period are counted by each ur-subject 
employer if they meet the employment defini- 
tion noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages during 
the entire applicable pay period because of 
work stoppages, temporary layoffs, illness, 
or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 


ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a State, 
the secondary installations may be combined 
and reported with the major installation. Last, 
if a Federal agency has fewer than five em- 
ployees in a State, the agency headquarters 
office (regional office, district office) serving 
each State may consolidate the employment 
and wages data for that State with the data 
reported to the State in which the headquarters 
is located. As a result of these reporting rules, 
the number of reporting units is always larger 
than the number of employers (or government 
agencies) but smaller than the number of actual 
establishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 employ- 
ees or more. The size category is determined 
by the establishment’s March employment 
level. It is important to note that each estab- 
lishment of a multi-establishment firm is tabu- 
lated separately into the appropriate size cat- 
egory. The total employment level of the re- 
porting multi-establishment firm is not used in 
the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, re- 
gardless of when the services were performed. A 
few State laws, however, specify that wages be 
reported for, or based on the period during which 
services are performed rather than the period dur- 
ing which compensation is paid. Under most State 
laws or regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, tips 


and other gratuities, and, in some States, em- 
ployer contributions to certain deferred com- 
pensation plans such as 401 (k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASDI), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same purposes, 
however, as well as money withheld for in- 
come taxes, union dues, and so forth, are re- 
ported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, pub- 
lications presenting data from the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages (CEW) program have switched 
to the 2002 version of the North American Indus- 
try Classificatiion System (NAICS) as the basis 
for the assignment and tabulation of economic 
data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical 
agencies of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Due to difference in NAICS and Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification (SIC) structures, 
industry data for 2001 is not comparable to 
the sic-based data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEw data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. As a result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 


(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business estab- 
lishments, State and local governments, 
labor unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, and sec- 
ondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. The 
total compensation costs and wages and 
salaries series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the 
civilian nonfarm economy, which consists 
of private industry and State and local 
government workers combined. Federal 
workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 pri- 
vate nonfarm establishments providing 
about 23,000 occupational observations 
and 1,000 State and local government es- 
tablishments providing 6,000 occupational 
observations selected to represent total 
employment in each sector. On average, 
each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well- 
specified occupations. Data are collected 
each quarter for the pay period including 
the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
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employment weights from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employ- 
ment weights are from the 1970 Census of 
Population.) These fixed weights, also 
used to derive all of the industry and oc- 
cupation series indexes, ensure that 
changes in these indexes reflect only 
changes in compensation, not employment 
shifts among industries or occupations 
with different levels of wages and com- 
pensation. For the bargaining status, re- 
gion, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
area series, however, employment data by 
industry and occupation are not available 
from the census. Instead, the 1980 em- 
ployment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the 
aggregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earn- 
ings before payroll deductions, including 
production bonuses, incentive earnings, 
commissions, and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and 
tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes 
in wages and salaries in the private non- 
farm economy was published beginning in 
1975. Changes in total compensation 
cost—wages and salaries and benefits 
combined—were published beginning in 
1980. The series of changes in wages and 
salaries and for total compensation in the 
State and local government sector and in 
the civilian nonfarm economy (excluding 
Federal employees) were published be- 


ginning in 1981. Historical indexes 
(June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends: 
(202) 691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 


employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least SO, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: The number of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
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dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices 
paid by urban consumers for a fixed mar- 
ket basket of goods and services. The CPI 
is calculated monthly for two population 
groups, one consisting only of urban 
households whose primary source of in- 
come is derived from the employment of 
wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. 
The wage earner index (CPI-W) is a continu- 
ation of the historic index that was intro- 
duced well over a half-century ago for use 
in wage negotiations. As new uses were 
developed for the CPI in recent years, the 
need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying 
habits of about 87 percent of the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent 
represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short- 
term workers, the unemployed, retirees, 
and others not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transporta- 
tion fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
other goods and services that people buy 
for day-to-day living. The quantity and 
quality of these items are kept essentially 
unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. All 
taxes directly associated with the pur- 
chase and use of items are included in the 
index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 
retail establishments and 5,800 housing 
units in 87 urban areas across the country 
are used to develop the “U.S. city aver- 
age.” Separate estimates for 14 major ur- 
ban centers are presented in table 33. The 
areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 
to the table. The area indexes measure only 
the average change in prices for each area 
since the base period, and do not indicate 
differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cpI-u and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for 
calculating these indexes currently con- 
tains about 3,200 commodities and about 
80,000 quotations per month, selected to 
represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufactur- 
ing; agriculture, forestry, and fishing; min- 
ing; and gas and electricity and public utili- 
ties sectors. The stage-of-processing 
structure of PPI organizes products by 
class of buyer and degree of fabrication 
(that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. 
Prices generally are reported for the Tues- 
day of the week containing the 13th day 
of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
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together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 


the Division of Industrial Prices and Price _ 


Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary 
goods and services traded between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 
The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not re- 
quire the organizations to be U.S. owned 
nor the individuals to have U.S. citizen- 
ship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods pur- 
chased from other countries by U.S. resi- 
dents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw ma- 
terials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, 
including both capital and consumer 
goods. Price data for these items are col- 
lected primarily by mail questionnaire. In 
nearly all cases, the data are collected di- 
rectly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained 
from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gath- 
ered refer to prices at the U.S. border for 
exports and at either the foreign border or 
the U.S. border for imports. For nearly all 
products, the prices refer to transactions 
completed during the first week of the 
month. Survey respondents are asked to 
indicate all discounts, allowances, and re- 
bates applicable to the reported prices, so 
that the price used in the calculation of 
the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 


published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the 
Standard Industrial Classification (sITc), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
The trade weights currently used to com- 
pute both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 


tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy mate- 
rials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 


the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining 
changes in labor and capital input with 
weights which represent each 
component’s share of total cost. 
Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business 
services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are 
based on changing weights which are 
averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index- 
number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. - 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
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the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures include 
labor productivity, multifactor productivity, 
compensation, and unit labor costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours of 
all employees (production workers and nonpro- 
duction workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid fam- 
ily workers), or the number of employees, de- 
pending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor com- 
pensation costs per unit of output produced, 
and are derived by dividing an index of labor 
compensation by an index of output. Labor 
compensation includes payroll as well as 
supplemental payments, including both legally 
required expenditures and payments for vol- 
untary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 


chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defi- 
nitional differences. Although precise 
comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for 
international comparisons than the figures 
regularly published by each country. For 
further information on adjustments and 
comparability issues, see Constance 
Sorrentino, “International unemployment 
rates: how comparable are they?” Monthly 
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Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see | 


the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 


whereas the age at which compulsory school- | 


ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 


further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 


view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 


adjustment factors based on labor force sur- | 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- | 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these | 


countries, therefore, are subject to revision 


whenever data from more current labor force 


surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 


revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
, vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 


who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 


this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 
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U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the 
U.S. measures with those for other econo- 
mies, BLS uses gross product originating 
in manufacturing for the United States for 
these comparative measures. The gross 
product originating series differs from the 
manufacturing output series that BLS pub- 
lishes in its news releases on quarterly 
measures of U.S. productivity and costs 
(and that underlies the measures that ap- 
pear in tables 43 and 45 in this section). 
The quarterly measures are on a “sectoral 
output” basis, rather than a value-added 
basis. Sectoral output is gross output less 
intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993, 


Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 


ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may 
be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial 
production indexes), employment, av- 
erage hours, and hourly compensation 
until national accounts and other sta- 
tistics used for the long-term measures 
become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses. The information that employ- 
ers provide is based on records that they 
maintain under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. Self-employed individu- 
als, farms with fewer than 11 employees, 
employers regulated by other Federal safety 
and health laws, and Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government agencies are excluded from 
the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman 
allocation is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the State. The survey is 
stratified by Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation and size of employment. 
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Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or on- 
set of illness or any days on which the 
employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries, Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 


ber of new work-related illness cases which are 
recognized, diagnosed, and reported during the 
year. Some conditions, for example, long-term 
latent illnesses caused by exposure to carcino- 
gens, often are difficult to relate to the work- 
place and are not adequately recognized and 
reported. These long-term latent illnesses are 
‘believed to be understated in the survey’s ill- 
ness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 
employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the 


circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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1. Labor market indicators 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected indicators 2001 2002 
i} is il IV I I TT IV i] i} 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 

population (household survey): 
LADOF fOFCE PArtiC|PALIOM LALO ices vcsvavececscsevtevrecsscoutseveccsorsessserecsead 66.8 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 
Employment-population ratio.......scscccsssesssesesesesseseesessseeessereneeeeeed 63.7 62.7 63.8 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 
UnemployMent Wate. <.o i ..ccs.cssixesnecucsnstcrasssnancntanicscnertsonen sa ener 47 5.8 4.4 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.2 
MGM, Strays evtcc pend duceyadexsustrcapviresscenc vst isasccevencaspnipese te param 4.8 5.9 4.5 49 Si 52h 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.5 
AGO 24 YOONG. erecnivsescsss suds cavaenticersaitenesnrevescedsaahyinvensuesens sss 11.4 12.8 11.2 11.4 12:7, 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.4 14.2 
25 VOATS ANG OlDOMsarecesccsreacctscvanttenaesceeoesriptanveestecccscaverevacatensarad 3.6 47 3.4 3.7 44 4.5 4.8 47 4.9 4.9 5.3 
WOMmeNcaseeece tre ces etch evacanesnusietelannuasaneverstesiternsesaasasissiancre se 47 5.6 4.3 48 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.6 5 §.5 5.7 
16 to 24 years... Key 9.6 11.1 9.2 10.1 10.7 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 ale 11.9 
25 years and older.... Sete creer OPAC sntocees | 3.7 4.6 3.4 3.8 44 4.4 4.8 4.6 46 4.4 4.6 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
MiOtall (MOMAn Mevedvertearecsoncsionserssasecucnnnsneneees 
Total private... 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing 
Service-providing. 


131,826 | 130,376 | 132,180] 131,712] 130,920} 130,523 | 130,403} 130,239 | 130,338 | 130,225 129,984 
110,707 | 108,886 | 111,129] 110,516 | 109,593} 109,105 | 108,918 | 108,755 108,792; 108,655 | 108,488 


23,873 22,619 24,118 23,684 23,226 22,880 22,673 22,537 22,389 22,213 22,093 
16,441 15,306 16,661 16,243 15,833 15,517 15,369 15,246 15,085 14,926 14,744 


107,952 | 107,757 108,063] 108,028 | 107,694| 107,643 107,730| 107,702 | 107,949 108,012 | 107,891 


Average hours: 


Mitel IV ARO: Ses tt cee scatesicenpsacaccvensdvee ss cenn <asacovetayansvediocese out 34.0 33.9 34.0 33.9 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 
Manufacturing) peso aca tenenccer tstce sostec speci vstinseducevsauedeenten 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.2 
OVGMIMO eee sssncsanetatedkesvsausaenererusrpemmer aceraas rein teee 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.0 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)... 41 3.4 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 
PTAVERG MIGUSEY WOTKONS chores, cssrsinesysosiccsessoxenvs resstcounanonnsyavencaiins 4.2 3.2 1.0 9 8 1.4 1.1 6 4 ey 8 
Goods-producing® Bae er co SORE R reteset Pt Tien Nr etna ipe mel 3.8 3.7 9 ae 8 1.2 6 9 1.8 9 
Service-providing® Ean aeme tes BRR asESEe aasceSaN aa ST COREY aRTSERITE ST RAN 4.3 3.1 1.0 1.0 8 1.1 ie 6 2 1.5 8 
State and local government workers 4.2 41 6 21 6 6 4 2.2 9 sf} 4 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
as 4.2 4.2 aaa 1.0 1.4 Aa 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 12 
Nonunion.. ee 41 3.2 1.0 9 7 1.1 1.1 5 4 1.6 8 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. NoTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
using the last month of each quarter. Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) 
° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2001 2002 5 
ll HT) IV I Il Hl IV I i} 
1,2 ‘eae Sim =| 
Compensation data ” 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CiviNAniNOnlarims soreccscersterscceecssosectencoseretessseemeictonttocasthete 41 3.4 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 
Private nonfarm 4.2 3.2 1.0 9 8 141 11 6 4 asd 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givillan monfariac.<2-sscusksasesctvcpscen en essscnescoereeesesars 3.7 2.9 9 1.0 ar 9 8 7 4 1.0 6 
BV ateINONIANIN ccecs-ecccsvsasecesssstesScansrascevcseetancacerscucsccefsonce 3.8 2.7 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 3 1.1 Hf 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 1.2 1.0 a2 -9 TA 5 6 -1 1.8 -3 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished 'GOOdS ir, S2---c-c<creect arnt ecteassseessvasvapcavessaroeecauvunssceetace -1.8 -1.2 8 -.3 -3.2 AA 2 2 -1 3.7 -.8 
FinIShEd. CONSUME! GOOUS:....ccsenccstltetasso-ccecceesereoseecsepvotees, -2.4 -1.6 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 
Capital’ equipment: ¢:<.500s:<crs<ccssce+seccessancsekecnasssnseees-5+ 1.0 -4 7A -1 Bi, 2.9 -.3 -.7 6 6 -.6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -.2 -1.2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 11 11 aa 6.5 -2.1 

Crude imatenals:nrccncsccesmrcssvenccvsconssisussacctscescotussccsesvecsroeseenate -8.8 -10.6 6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


* Annual rates of change are computed by 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 


The data are seasonally adjusted. 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


comparing annual averages. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
i} il IV ! ll ll il IV 1 ll 
Average hourly compensation:! 
All PDETSONS; DUSINECSS|SCCION £.<..ccttseccacccteesesceeossaccnrucvasncereerescacverad 4.0 2.1 1.6 48 4.3 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.1 3.2 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECTOF........ccceseeseeesesenereeneneteend 3.9 2.0 1.6 41 3.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givilian nontarmee-ercses tens raaceranas. See ogee aes | 9 9 6 8 1.4 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.9 3.7 
PIV ERG OMA AT EM ae ene vcesacep evnccateessacessbenssensncncsancartancertncscocevsseninece 11 6 4 1.7 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.8 3.5 
ENB arr ore octets ool kos e basnaraienavemansenatne domanesp amet ene sce canemesad 1.0 1.2 9 6 1 4.5 4.7 4.2 47 5.0 
NOMUNION: -cccccemteverccencencces 11 45) 4 6 8 3.9 3.5 3.2 3.6 3.3 
State and local governments............ 4 2.2 9 4 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4A 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian MONfArIN decd te td hee cct ea a ree es teeta nae 8 7 4 1.0 6 3.5) 3.2 2.9 2.9 PATE 
Private OMAN cscescerissesactasesrerencrs ite onecexusarcncesnsesesaciavasccnscuna 1.0 4 3 1.1 7 3.6 3.2 2.7 3.0 2.6 
UNION s.cceece-os2- 9 1.0 8 5 7 4.2 4.3 3.5 3.3 3.0 
Nonunion............ 1.0 4 3 qe iA 3.5 3.1 ef 2.9 2.5 
State and local governments 6 : 3 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Employment status t i> Semin Nes ae | eae 
2002 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb | Mer. oe Apr. June July Aug. 
sie aT 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’)... 217,570 | 217,866 | 218,107 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 | 220,540 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 
Civilian labor force.... 144,863 | 145,123 | 145,634 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 | 145,838 | 145,857 145,793 | 146,473 147,096 | 146,540 | 146,530 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.6 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.6 66.2 66.2 
Employed.........:scscseceees 136,485 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 1 37,348 | 137,687 137,738 | 137,478 | 137,625 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.............1 62.7 62.8 63.0 62.7 62.5 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.1 
Unemployed.........:10s0 8,378 8,366 8,321 8,405 8,637 | 8,711 8,302 8,450 8,445 8,786 9,358 9,062 8,905 
Unemployment rate.... 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.4 6.2 6.1 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 72,743 | 72,473) 72,947 | 73,369, 73,591 74,059 | 74,257| 74,524| 74,067 73,918 | 74,712 74,977 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population... ceccccececsseeeee 96,439 | 96,552] 96,732] 96,860] 97,022| 97,139| 97,635| 97,762} 97,869} 97,979 98,196 | 98,304 | 98,434 
Civilian labor force.... 73,630 | 73,802; 74,108} 73,883 | 73,770 73,744 | 73,993| 74,254| 74,236 | 74,571 74,692 | 74,581 74,561 
Participation rate......... 76.3 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.0 75.9 75.8 76.0 75.9 76.1 76.1 75.9 75.7 
EMplOyed...sceccssscesseocesnee 69,734 | 69,895| 70,213| 69,921] 69,617/| 69,600| 69,967| 70,293 | 70,293 | 70,364 70,130 | 70,193 | 70,203 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.............1 72.3 72.4 72.6 72.2 71.8 71.6 Pik: 71.9 71.8 71.8 71.4 71.4 71.3 
Unemployed...........seee 3,896 3,906 3,895 3,962 4,153 4,145 4,026 3,962 3,944 4,207 4,562 4,388 4,357 
Unemployment rate.... 5:3 5S 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 6.1 5.9 5.8 
Not in the labor force....... 22,809 | 22,750| 22,623] 22,977] 23,252} 23,394| 23,642) 23,508| 23,632) 23,408 23,504 | 23,724] 23,873 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional i 
population .......cccseeeeseeeeee 105,136 | 105,334 | 105,421 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 
Civilian labor force.... 63,648 | 63,760| 63,858| 63,975] 63,921; 64,036| 64,479) 64,310| 64,477| 64,677 65,148 | 64,819] 64,831 
Participation rate 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 61.0 60.7 60.6 
EMPIOVOG ss sissscicasesacuscense 60,420 | 60,581 60,675 | 60,668 | 60,697! 60,676} 61,443} 61,073| 61,227| 61,401 61,753 | 61,462 | 61,470 
Employment-pop- \ 
ulation ratio” A 57.5 57.5 57.6 $7.5 $7.5 57.4 57.8 57.4 §7.5 57.6 57.9 ors 57.5 
Unemployed..........-:+:+0+++ 3,228 3,180 3,184 3,308 3,224 3,360 3,035 3,237 3,250 3,276 3,395 3,357 3,361 
Unemployment rate.... Bal 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.0 §.2 4.7 5.0 5.0 5.1 §.2 5.2 5.2 
Not in the labor force.......| 41,488 41,574 41,563 41,533 41,673 | 41,642 41,757 42,013 41,933 41,834 41,576 42,020 42,126 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ SpanaeanensanisrndAcis ins 15,994 15,980 | 15,954 15,971 15,933 | 15,925 16,027 16,030 16,038 16,051 16,095 16,109 16,116 
Civilian labor force... ae 7,585 7,561 7,667 7,535 7,489 7,369 7,366 7,293 7,079 7,226 7,256 7,140 7,139 
Participation rate......... 47.4 47.3 48.1 47.2 47.0 46.3 46.0 45.5 44.1 45.0 45.1 44.3 44.3 
Employed iscccscrecceecczesecess 6,332 6,280 6,425 6,400 6,228 6,164 6,125 6,042 5,829 §,923 5,855 5,823 5,952 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 39.6 39.3 40.3 40.1 39.1 | 38.7 38.2 37.7 36.3 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.9 
Unemployed 1,253 1,280 1,243 1,135. 1,261 1,206 1,241 1,251 1,251 1,303 1,401 1,317 1,187 
Unemployment rate... 16.5 16.9 16.2 16.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 WA 17.7 18.0 19.3 18.4 16.4 
Not in the labor force....... 8,409 8,419 8,287 8,436 8,444 8,555 8,661 8,736 8,959 8,825 8,839 8,969 8,977 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Aves << Senne 179,783 | 179,979 | 180,146 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 | 180,460 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 
Civilian labor force.... rf 120,150 | 120,449 | 120,502 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 | 120,084 | 120,166 | 120,200 | 120,575 120,881 | 120,623 120,669 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.7 66.7 66.5 66 5 
Ermploy@d...cscsesssecsssssssess 114,013 | 114,250 | 114,373 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 | 113,995 | 114,135 | 114,089 | 114,286 114,203 | 114,044 | 114,141 
Employment-pop- | : : : 
ulation ratio®.............] 63.4 63.5 63.5 63.4 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.0 62.9 62.9 
Unemployed... 6,137 6,199 6,129 6,184 6,218 6,184 6,089 6,031 6,111 6,289 6,678 6 580 6 528 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 6.1 5.1 §.1 5.2 6.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.5 , 55 5.4 
Not in the labor force....... 59,633 | 59,530 | 59,644 | 59,828 | 60,104! 60,487| 60,376] 60,432} 60,528| 60,298 60,303 60,717 60, 843 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee. b SPE. 25,578 | 25,633 25,675) 25,717| 25,751 25,784 | 25,484] 25,519] 25,552| 25,587 25,664 | 25,702 | 25,142 
Civilian labor force... 4 16,565 | 16,541) 16,789] 16,682] 16,540| 16,706| 16,374] 16,395] 16,296] 16,521 16,717 16,540 16.579 
: ors ara rate a 64.5 65.4 64.9 64.2 | 64.8 64.3 64.2 63.8 64.6 65 1 64 4 64 4 
MPlOYOd. ...ccesssesssseesseees 14,872 | 14,907] 15,148] 15, 754 | : : : 
pean 8 5,027 | 14,754! 14,827| 14,684) 14,669] 14,641| 14,723 14,746 | 14,697] 14,769 
ulation ratio? oo... 58.1 58.2 59.0 58.4 57.3 675 57.6 §7.5 57.3 §7.5 
Unemployed... 1,693 1,634 1,641 1,656 1,786 1,879 1,690 1,726 1,655 1,797 oe pee aa 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 9.9 9.8 9.9 10.8 11.2 10.3 10.5 10.2 10.9 11 8 1 1 40 9 
Not in the labor force... 9,013| 9,002| 8886] 9,034| 9,211| 9,078| 9110| 9,124] 9,256| 9,066| 9,007| __ 8,947 | 9162] 9,163 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status Annual average 2002 2003 
I soe _|_ 2002 h Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity ; 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
DODUIation ........eeeeesessseeeeees 24,942 | 25,963] 26,096] 26,184] 26,272] 26,355: 26,436| 26,994 28 | 27,191 | 27,291 | 27,391] 27,494] 27,597] 27,701 


Civilian labor force... 


17,328 | 17,943 | 18,030 | 18,103} 18,049] 18,169! 18,134] 18614] 18658] 18614| 18,836] 18,811 18,856 | 18,750} 18,829 
Participation rate.. 


69.5 69.1 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 | 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 69.0 68.7 68.6 67.9 68.0 


Employed --| 16,190} 16,590} 16,664] 16,739] 16,637] 16,755 | 16,708} 17,155] 17,223 | 17,215| 17,428] 17,264] 17,271 17,206 | 17,370 
Employment-pop- H 

ulation ratio”............. 64.9 63.9 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.9 63.0 62.8 62.3 62.7 

Unemployed............:c0++ 1,138 1,353 1,366 1,363 1,412 1,414; 1,425 1,459 1,436 1,399 1,408 1,548 1,586 1,544 1,460 

Unemployment rate.... 6.6 a5 7.6 AS) 78 78 7.9 7.8 Br A 75 7.5 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.8 

Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 8,066 8,082 8,223 8,188 8,303 8,380 8,436 8,577 8,455 8,580 8,638 8,847 8,872 


1 . " . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
* Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories |—————__ _+ 
2001 2002 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. L Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
le = 
Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..! 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,739 | 137,628 | 137,625 

.| 73,196} 72,903} 73,023] 73,402) 73,151 | 72,773) 72,690 | 72,994] 73,249] 73,064} 73,182] 72,981] 73,071 | 73,043] 73,195 
63,737 | 63,582 | 63,734} 63,910| 63,837] 63,769] 63,749 | 64,542| 64,159] 64,284 | 64,505) 64,506) 64,667| 64,435 | 64,430 
44,007 | 44,116 | 44,235] 44,129] 44,245] 44,093} 44,005 | 44,401 | 44,587] 44,415| 44,552] 44542] 44,371] 44,739] 44,620 


34,153 | 34,153 | 34,278) 34,479 | 34,322] 34,264) 34,189} 34,525] 34,620] 34,569] 34,685] 34,443| 34,600} 34,612) 34,655 


Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FAGSONG crcaccs svedonsancnseecass 3,715 4,213 4,308 4,356 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,696 4,840 4,592 4,499 4,649 4,449 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONG s.crcecceeceeneency 2, G06 2,788 2,811 2,814 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 3,152 3,123 3,221 3,058 3,153 3,112 3,017 
Could only find part-time 
WOHGedercestercr reeeseccsscacd 1,006 1,124 1,153 1,177 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,192 1,266 1,265 1,257 1,304 1,186 
Part time for noneconomic 
reasons 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


18,790 | 18,843] 19,047] 18,928] 18,685] 18,727] 18,555] 19,314] 18421] 18,888} 18,886] 19,083} 19,548] 19,027] 19,564 


(OBSONGxecsiessesscsesesisecceeed 3,627 4,119 4,185 4,266 4,274 4,272 4,219 4,496 4,675 4,587 4,728 4,478 4,390 4,566 4,380 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS...........eeeseeceeeeee 2,340 2,726 2,806 2,755 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,048 | 3,140 3,003 3,074 3,079 2,963 
Could only find part-time 
WOK vecpuscecdatecvecavacess 4 997 1,114 1,143 i742 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 1,257 1,178 1,258 1,234 1,237 1,276 1,179 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS .eceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee-| 18,415] 18,487] 18,668] 18,555 | 18,347] 18,361} 18,197) 18,984] 18,134] 18529); 18,503] 18,664] 19,184} 18610] 19,142 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories alae ee 
‘eee 2001 2002 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. “lg Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 
+— 1 = Ne 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OldEL........csessseerseeees 4.7 5.8 5.8 5:7 5.8 5.9 6.0 CH 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. | 14.7 16.5 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 LAL WATE 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.6 
Men, 20 years and OIdET.........::sscceereees 4.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 5.8 
Women, 20 years and older...........0++++4 41 5.1 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.0 5.2 4.7 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.2 §.2 
White; totale etree sticeencecossereustane 4.2 ya 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 52 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 12.7 14.5 14.8 14.2 13.9 14.5 13.8 15.2 15.5 15.6 15.4 15.3 16.5 15.8 15.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 13.9 15.9 eA 15.6 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 77 17.0 17.8 18.2 16.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 11.4 13.1 12.4 12.7 13.1 13.0 12.7 14.2 13.7 13.1 13.2 13.7 18.2 13.4 14.0 
Men, 20 years and older... i 3.7 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.6 47 5.0 52 5.4 5.4 5.3 
Women, 20 years and older............., 3.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.1 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.4 4.4 44 
Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2 9.9 9.8 99{ 108] 11.2] 103] 105] 10.2] 10.9] 108] 11.8] 11.1] 10.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yealS..........000++ 29.0 29.8; 30.1 28.0} 23.9) 30.5] 332] 30.4) 30.2] 33.4] 33.1 37.0| 39.3] 36.0) 30.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years 2 30.4 31.3] 31.3] 344] 249] 300] 345] 33.2]; 38.1 45.2| 37.7| 4341 36.5 | 37.7| 27.4 
Women, 16 to 19 year s.......scesese 27.5 28:3:| 28:9)) 29-6:|)" 22.7.1) 31.0) 3251 28.0) 22.2} 23.1 29.3) 32.0) 41.7] 345] 32.4 
Men, 20 years and OIdeF...........0s000 8.0 9.5 9.41 9.4 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.3 10.4 11.2 11.3 10.2 10.4 
Women, 20 years and oldev............., 7.0 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.5 9.0 9.7 8.4 9.0 8.7 9.2 8.0 9.7 9.7 9.7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 6.6 7.5 7.6 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 revs 75 res 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.8 
Married men, spouse present... “ 237 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 44 3.9 3.8 
Married women, spouse present..........4 3.1 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 
Full-time WOrkeIr........sssssesesssesesesesrneseee 47 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.3 6.2 
Part-time WOrKEIS..........sccsssssesrsssseseesees 5.1 §.2 5.4 5.3 §.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 5.5 5.3 
Educational attainment® 
Less than a high school diploma..............-4 7.2 8.4 8.5 7.9 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.2 92 9.7 8.7 9.4 
High school graduates, no college’.......... 4.2 5.3 5.2 5.0 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.8 5.4 5.4 
Some college or associate degree........... 3.3 45 4.3 4.6 47 48 5.0 48 4.7 4.8 47 48 49 5.0 47 
Bachelor's degree and higher’................ : ; i : ; 29 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


5 Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
* Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 2003 

unemployment 2001 2002 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. July | Aug. 

Less than 5 weeks. 2,853 2,893 | 2,895] 2,782] 2,797| 2,912] 2,860] 2,772] 2,749! 2,780 3,009 | 2,727 
5 to 14 WEKS......ceeeesereeeee sy 2,196 2,580 | 2,505| 2,558) 2,515| 2,532] 2,547] 2,577| 2565] 2,473 2,699 2,595 
15 weeks and over 1,752 2,904 | 2,891] 3,019] 3,099] 3,143] 3,296 | 3,140| 3,155] 3,104 3,592 3,572 
1G t0'26 WOOKS:.05 sccscstsscsrancerantsed 951 1,369 | 1,361 1,359 | 1,374] 1,317] 1,892] 1,457] 1,281 1,316 1,633 1.637 
27 WEEKS AN OVET.........ccceseseeees 801 1,535 | 1,530} 1,660] 1,724] 1,826] 1,904] 1,683] 1,874] 1,788 1,959 1,935 
Mean duration, in weeksS................. 13.1 16.6 16.3 178 17.6 17.9 19.3 19.0 
Median duration, in weeks..............1 6.8 9.1 9.6 10.0 96 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


LE 


Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment 2001 2002 | Aug. ical Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
| 
RIOD lOSOMS -2e.<ccter ces iscece isaesceactecs 3,476 4,607 4,607 4,608 4,828 4,833 4,863 4,583 4,756 4,613 4,765 5,074 5,010 4,951 4,942 
On temporary layoff.........:cceeesed 1,067 1,124 1,158 1,044 1,098 1,069 1,110 1,080 1,142 1,157 1,101 1,226 1,199 1,198 1,080 
Not on temporary layoff.. cel 2,409 3,483 | 3,449 | 3,565] 3,729] 3,764| 3,753] 3,503| 3,614| 3,456| 3,664| 3,848] 3,811] 3,753] 3,852 
Job leavers............. ee 835 866 844 808 850 834 862 825 772 794 829 772 893 792 847 
Reentrants..... = 2,031 2,368 | 2,326 | 2,321| 2,386) 2,394) 2,462) 2,331] 2,395|) 2,391] 2,558) 2,499] 2,687] 2,529] 2,540 
NOW CNIANRS 5.ccrnse-cacvsascecesesccvernsct 459 536 587 542 494 586 534 616 579 626 642 634 648 670 628 
Percent of unemployed 

Job losers’ CREAROSAEC OPEL EE oP eee ee AES J 51.1 55.0 55.1 55.7 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 55.9 54.8 §4.2 56.5 54.2 55.4 55.6 
ort 15.7 13.4 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.4 1Va7/ 12.9 13.4 13.7 12.5 13.7 13.0 13.4 124 

Not on temporary layoff............0004 35.4 41.6 41.2 42.1 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.0 41.7 42.9 41.3 42.0 43.4 
RIODIICAVOIS svarenscarsvencesereesUsersttvensonecs 12.3 10.3 10.1 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 9.1 9.4 9.4 8.6 9.7 8.9 8.8 
Reentrants.... ee 29.9 28.3 27.8 28.0 27.9 27.7 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 29.1 27.8 29.1 28.3 28.6 
New entrants 6.8 6.4 7.0 6.5 5.8 6.8 6.1 7.4 6.8 7.4 7:3 7h 7.0 US) val 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Noblosers foe ee St 2.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3:2 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Job leavers... 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 5 6 5 6 5 5 
Reentrants.... 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 eff ey 4 1.8 PTA 17 
New entrants... er 3 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Sex and age 

2001 2002 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Total, 16 years and older................. 47 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 
16 to 24 years........... | 10.6 12.0 1254 11.9 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 11.9 a Ere 12.7 13.1 13.5 13.0 12.3 
16 to 19 years... 14.7 16.5 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 LATA 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.6 
16 to 17 years... 17.2 18.8 19.3 19.4 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 17.9 16.7 18.7 18.5 21.6 20.8 18.7 
18 to 19 years... 13.1 15.1 16.2 14.0 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 15.9 17.7 17.8 19.0 17.9 17.1 15.9 
20 to 24 years... 8.3 9.7 9.6 9.6 10.1 9.8 9.7 9.3 9.3 8.9 10.1 10.5 10.7 10.3 10.3 
25 years and older.. 3,7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 
25 to 54 yea’S.........0+ 5 3.8 4.8 47 47 4.9 5.1 5.0 47 4.9 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.1 5.1 
55 years and older...........-.++. 3.0 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 4.2 41 3.8 3.8 4.2 45 4.6 4.3 41 
Men, 16 years and older..............4 4.8 5.9 6.0 §.9 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.6 6.4 
16 to 24 years.......... ‘ 11.4 12.8 13.3 13.1 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.4 13.8 14.3 14.3 14.5 12.0 
16 to 19 years. 16.0 18.1 19.3 18.3 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 19.5 20.8 20.6 20.8 20.1 20.9 16.9 
16 to 17 years. 19.1 21.1 23.1 21.5 17.2 21.2 18.5 19.3 19.1 18.0 21.4 21.5 23.8 22.8 20.7 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 16.4 18.1 16.3 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 19.3 21.5 20.1 20.9 LPAer A 19.5 15.3 
20 to 24 years... 9.0 10.2 10.3 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.2 97 iz 8.7 10.7 11.4 11.7 11.7 10.8 
25 years and older 3.6 47 47 4.6 4.8 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.1 6.2 5.5 5.2 5.3 
25 to 54 years. ae 3.7 48 48 4.7 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.3 5.5 5.3 5.5 
55 years and oldet............... 3.2 41 44 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.6 48 5.5 46 4.4 
Women, 16 years and oldet........... 4.7 5.6 5.5 ie) Wf 5.6 5.8 5.3 5.6 55 5.6 Sif, 5.9 Hf 5.8 
16 tO 24 YEaPS......eececeeee < 9.6 11.1 10.7 10.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 tines 11.3 11.0 | 11.5 11.8 12.5 11.3 12.0 
16 to 19 years.... 13.4 14.9 14.4 14.0 14.1 15.6 15.2 15.5 14.8 14.6 15.5 16.2 18.5 16.0 16.4 
16 to 17 years. 15.2 16.6 15.5 17.4 15.2 17.4 16.6 17.3 16.8 15.5 16.2 15.8 19.5 18.9 16.7 
18 t0 19 years.... 12.2 13.8 14.1 11.5 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 12.3 13.7 15.5 iit 18.0 14.5 16.6 

20 to 24 years.... 7.5 

25 years and older ‘ 3.7 

2510 54 YOQNS.. ssccccsssscseoraess 3.9 

55 years and older’..........-. 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


July | June July e July | June July 

State 2002 | 2003? 203° || ate 2002 | 2003" | 2003° 
Alabamadteccctsssttcsesrsvareteessterccdadecesnens 6.0 8:7 5.7|| Missouri - Si 5.7 5.6 
Alaska... a 8.0 7.9 OMI MOriteaNetiss-nrcerancssets sneseetaserterenyscrabscacrens 4.6 47 47 
NGPA TE Sareccecereceearcereromnctaccenggnannerrosncnoa 6.3 5.9 6.1|| Nebraska. 4 3.6 3.9 3.9 
IAUKANSAS svsseacxecsessoesevevaners-escsnereuanavesssspeny 5.4 5.6 5.5|| Nevada.........-. BS §.3 5.4 
GalltOniiaemersssccseeres tenes asscnen oreanesites ee 6.7 6.8 6.7|| New Hampshire 47 3.9 4.3 
Colorado.......... cl 5.7 5.8 5.7 || NOW JOIrSey......ccsscssesserserscersersrsseesesseersnse 6.0 5.8 6.1 
Connecticut.. ens 4.4 4.9 52] NOW. MOXICO...:.ssscessescsrscrsssacssoossesaccensesaed 5.6 5.9 6.1 
DGlAWaN Oiavercncecsoasereececcutecccorcacrcacentessstonatey 4.3 3.8 4.1|| New York........ ¢ 6.2 6.1 6.1 
District of Columbia evtesan 6.4 6.7 6:5]) NOMth Carolinal....c..cscsvsccasecssccsnssaescessrcesen 6.8 6.6 6.7 
FOTIA atten tecrecestrctetesteroncecseaeceszascovecceveh 6.5 5.4 5.41) North DakOta....cccncssssecscoessansensesssscccsnnnsossnd 44 3.4 3.6 
Spane eee aetna cheeses sdealsaveuseaons 5.2 4.9 SIO'| Ohi Oizcctesaisasecseveeveveovenss Conv seated aresesenene 5.7 6.3 6.3 
Hawaii... 41 41 4.0|) Oklahoma 4.5 §.8 5.6 
5.8 5.2 5.6} Oregon........ : 7.4 8.5 8.2 
6.6 6.4 6.5|| PENnsylVANia........--seseseeseceseereseeceessnensaes | 5.6 5.7 5.6 
5.1 4.7 BEA MR ROME ISIANG -sstectascevessncsiscseasvorseancnvaroena 4.9 By 5.6 
41 4.2 A'6}| South CAVOMM Aja sav cs daxssessscasteorsveccasanenscess 5.8 6.6 7.0 
5.3 5.0 BA lll) SOUGM DAKO tates sey ceceexeceracecsvssntvecccanermncaesens 3.0 3.1 3.3 
5:5 5.9 6.1|| Tennessee.. 5.1 6.3 5.0 
6.1 6.8 Tih | MOXGSE. ccnsosecrc sons eacicaveconaltee secuaxcssdedtvanvasens 6.4 6.5 6.6 
Main Osececsccvesssstesseveransecpevesscvaatecececctaed 4.4 4.5 AiO | WtAW i A-Giiceisvoxeetasstorsnceeveacaeee , 6.1 §.2 5.2 
Weta Fe Va bea poccecceccecenosenec.reocotnebesaanabencent 4.3 4.3 AGH) WGRTNONE caecenceenconertesdevnessnesueseuncnsushendecua 3.8 44 44 
Massachusetts oo 5.4 5.6 I MINT (a1 Breer etcocceeere sncb-coatrboececescoses er oes ae 4.9 3.8 4.0 
Michigan...... oe 6.2 Ver? 14), WASDINGTON fess cariastiacsrencsonceseassaneeemeasann Tes! 7.8 75 
Minnesota. 4.4 4.5 4.6|| West Virginia.. 6.3 6.3 6.8 
Mississippi... 6.8 7A £28)1| NMISCONSIicase eeaveruccsesssearencuasue enki asereences 5.4 5.6 5.6 
WIV OMAN Oiciccseaseccasssoccenoviascevadeiacheaatacenseeded 41 4.2 41 


[RR RR RR RR 


? = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Jul 
Ae y June July ial July June July 
2002 2003" | 2003° 2002 2003" | 2003° 

AlADAMA........sccesreesesesscrreeseeeeees| 2,101,280) 2,152,730) 2,155,212]! MISSOUTI..........ccrecceeesscsrecreseeed 2,967,698] 2,986,349] 2,978,006 
Alaska.. ; 322,934 344,860 344,981 |) Montana.. pa 463,249 477,415 477,579 
PYIZONAievssoprcarcrssseissadasivassincegeesd, {OC O00] 2:00, AES), £elO7O, BOK] I NQOLASKAccssesxpsaxenerscannucans seseenkants 957,925 983,575 984,025 
PAEWAVE GBS saccaecas si sua scadoxpnabnicencnotsasenil 1,288,777| 1,303,896} 1,303,639 1,127,346} 1,115,688) 1,112,944 
CAO Bszassacartanstiisaival abasszes 17,415,671| 17,651,753} 17,661,134 706,530 714,155 719,083 
[670 af. [oa Ay a .| 2,438,966} 2,469,704| 2,478,187 4,366,094; 4,415,026) 4,441,798 
Connecticut. w{ 1,774,532] 17,811,359] 1,786,536 880,080 900,878 902,473 
Delawareé............ aah 422,361 419,367 419,400 9,380,551} 9,377,498) 9,372,663 
District of Columbia... 4 303,185 310,147 309,704 4,166,904; 4,147,549) 4,183,361 
PROT ahs ocrcavncrasvutenenansenverxcdatssinxons 8,105,076} 8,062,938] 8,073,568 344,907 348,298 350,651 
GOOGIA.. ceeteeteetseeesereeeeee| 4,298,322] 4,387,108] 4,385,696]! Ohio...... «.| 5,824,527) 5,890,191] 5,900,897 
WEG i iliiai cnttsiccctintiivenoxncemins 581,112 605,342 608,991 || OklANOMA......cecccsseeseesreesscrssessenees { 1,681,102} 1,723,904) 1,715,174 
Idaho. 685,049 690,166 (GES, S861) OrBQOnis nasnamarentn setae 1,833,477; 1,852,381| 1,848,687 
Illinois... .| 6,366,256] 6,404,476] 6,433,749]! Pennsylvania.. 6,290,232| 6,175,793} 6,196,175 
ING AN Aivssssinnsssvsssstcivcedsdiedovsscasens| 8, 180)540| 8,204,166) 3,226, 3661) Rhode ISLAM vivsssysruccorcsssssacnsestcce 557,604 574,396 573,774 
lOWasnsserasvessricsccsecsreassectassreed 1,009,000) tO4e,020),. 4A 204) SOU OAFOl NG nussecccsurutr niet 1,967,803} 2,030,911! 2,034,109 
FRSINGPLO coi choca nis suhccivnasnseatiadinayiare 1,418,230) 1,474,193) 1,478,884); South Dakota.. i 421,893 421,697 422,867 
Kentucky... -| 1,964,180} 1,986,813} 1,998,226]! Tennessee.. -| 2,930,008] 2,910,665! 2,902,709 
LOCHSANAL T srccceansepsicdiivtasccctatannnes 2,000,839| 2,044,678| 2,040,891)| Texas...... ..| 10,755,795| 10,994,633) 11,011,013 
DAM i cc vicks oO avandexe ce <debasscaadwiads 687,316 690,814 692,757 BAP .svsessersnsersnssernssnresnnnesansened 1,179,512] 1,206,839) 1,205,935 
Maryland iicisccceccteauaeictrrecses] 2900001) 2,928,349) (2:984,464)i|| VOrniOlitinscscasssersvecvssersseevsecvenyes 349,203 353,247 354,424 
Massachusetts... 3,494,261| 3,448,648) 3,448,801]! Virginia.................. .-| 3,736,590} 3,789,955| 3,799,478 
Michigan......... | 4,988,433] 5,130,391} 5,133,605|| Washington... 3,107,460} 3,103,380} 3,113,305 
MUNNOSO Ad vcicecansctiteisciccsnas' 2,923,599} 2,926,862) 2,940,540)! West Virginia. 802,210 802,832 808,832 
MISSISS| Poli iencissberteataccescise dross 1,299,241] 1,330,833] 1,336,318]| Wisconsin... | 3,023,365} 3,101,062} 3,099,576 

Wyoming..... .| 269,783]  276,357| 276,016 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


SS 
incklstry Annual average 2002 2003 
2001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July? | Aug.’ 
TOTAL NONFARM... 131826] 130,376] 130,224) 130,289) 130,408] 130,409} 130,198) 130,356) 130,235} 130,084) 130,062) 129,986] 129,903) 129,870] 129,805 
TOTAL PRIVATE 110707] 108.886] 108.745] 108.763] 108.864] 108.869] 108.642| 108.780| 108.647| 108.537| 108.536] 108.502| 108.427| 108.397) 108.349 
GOODS-PRODUCING................ 23873) 22,619) 22,527 22,497| 22,435 22,409] 22,323) 22,288) 22,191 22,159) 22,119} 22,098) 22,061; 21,982} 21,972 
606 581 575 573 §72 573 §72 568 569 565 564 566 569 566 564 
Seance’ 73.5 69.1 67.3 67.5 66.7 67.6 67.9 67.1 66.6 64.6 64.3 64.8 65.7 64.6 64.0 
habtronesccn atebecrererece es §32.5 511.9 508.1 505.7 505.7 505.0 503.6 500.5 602.1 500.4 499.8 501.4 502.8 501.5 500.7 
Oi! amd gas extraction........... 123.7 122.5 122.0 121.4 121-5 122.0 121.6 122.1 121.8 122.9 124.4 125.2 125.7 127.0 124.8 
Minina. exceot oil and aas’..... 218.7 212.1 210.6 210.7 209.7 209.3 208.1 206.9 206.3 206.9 207.5 208.2 208.9 208.4 209.0 
Coal minina.. ; 74.3 74.9 74.4 74.3 73.6 73.8 73.3 72.2 72.3 72.3 72.7 72.6 73.2 73.2 72.8 
Support activities for min 190.1 177.2 175.5 173.6 174.5 173.7 173.9 171.5 174.0 170.6 167.9 168.0 168.2 166.1 166.9 
CONStHUCT OM ior canceceucecencesanvecaseere 6,826 6,732 6,719 6,728 6,720 6,745 6,731 6,738 6,700 6,720 6,760 6,786 6,800 6,804 6,823 
Construction of buildinas......... 1,588.9} 1,583.9] 1.585.3} 1.587.9] 1,588.0) 1.602.9} 1.595.3) 1.597.7| 1.594.4| 1.605.6| 1.615.8] 1.615.0] 1.609.7} 1.608.1) 1.608.9 
Heavy and civil enaineerina.... 953.0 929.9 921.0 919.3 918.1 915.2 915.3 916.8 912.5 895.0 898.4 902.8 905.8 908.6 915.1 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4283.9} 4217.9} 4212.9} 4220.7) 4214.2 4226.4| 4220.7 4223.8] 4193.2} 4219.5} 4245.5} 4267.8) 4284.1 4287.6 4299 
Manufacturing.......ccsceccesesseeeeeees 16,441 15,306 15,233 15,196 15,143 15,091 15,020 14,982 14,922 14,874 14,795} 14,746) 14,692) 14,612 14,585 
Production workers. 11.677 10.799 10.740 10.715 10.685 10.648 10.595 10.564 10.516 10.447 10.379} 10.342) 10.299) 10.237; 10,224 
Durable goods. 10,335 9,517 9,472 9,435 9,400 9,362 9,316 9,282 9,236 9,203 9,147 9,114 9,081 9,022 9,014 
Production workers... 7.163 6.551 6.517 6.492 6.474 6.447 6.417 6.392 6.355 6.314 6.267 6.244 6.221 6.188 6.204 
Wood products. 574.1 556.8 556.0 §54.5 §54.2 §52.3 548.1 549.2 548.5 544.4 546.0 544.9 541.0 541.5 536.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products 544.5 519.0 518.1 517.9 516.1 §13.6 510.8 507.9 505.9 506.7 504.8 505.1 505.0 501.7 501.1 
Primary metals..........ccceeeeeed §70.9 510.9 509.1 507.5 604.4 603.3 499.7 500.1 496.5 494.7 491.1 486.4 482.0 475.4 476.6 
Fabricated metal products. 1.676.4) 1,547.8) 1,542.3) 1,537.8} 1,532.0} 1.523.7; 1,516.0} 1.508.0| 1.497.5} 1.495.3} 1,489.4] 1,482.3) 1.470.7| 1.467.4| 1.468.7 
Machinerv 1,368.3] 1.237.4| 1,228.7) 1.223.8] 1.219.6] 1.216.1| 1.212.4] 1.206.5| 1.201.6] 1.194.8) 1,187.4] 1.181.2} 1.175.8} 1.170.9) 1.171.9 
Computer and electronic 
nraducts! 1.748.8|} 1,521.3} 1.503.5] 1.492.9] 1.483.9} 1.477.0] 1.462.2) 1.448.5| 1.438.2} 1.432.1| 1,423.6} 1.413.0] 1.407.7} 1,394.3) 1.394.0 
Computer and peripheral 
OCUIDENGIN er iiccecaeccsessanenviaee 286.2 249.8 243.9 243.3 242.0 241.8 241.0 234.4 230.9 229.8 230.5 226.7 226.5 219.7 222.4 
Communications equipment.. 233.9 190.9 187.1 186.0 185.5 182.0 180.1 177.6 177.8 176.5 175.5 174.4 173:3 172.0 171.0 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components......... 645.4 531.4 §25.5 §19.2 §13.9 507.6 503.7 498.8 496.0 494.1 492.0 487.7 485.1 482.7 479.7 
Electronic instruments........., 475.1 450.6 447.2 445.8 444.1 442.5 441.3 441.4 438.7 436.5 433.5 431.5 429.9 427.8 429.0 
Electrical equipment and 
ADDNANICOS iis cxacevaserecesecexnsncssd 556.9 498.9 494.9 492.0 489.1 486.8 485.2 482.4 479.8 477.5 474.8 469.3 467.7 466.1 461.6 
Transportation equipment......., 1,937.9] 1,828.5} 1,824.0] 1,818.0} i,815.5} 1,808.7] 1,804.7) 1,806.5) 1,800.7} 1,792.5} 1,771.9| 1,777.6) 1,774.3) 1,757.3] 1,764.8 
Furniture and related 
PROGUCIS oo. ccteveaeeusays vent ese os. 642.4 604.6 604.3 599.8 596.9 594.2 589.1 587.0 §82.9 582.0 576.4 576.4 574.1 576.2 572.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 714.5 691.9 691.4 690.9 688.3 691.1 687.9 686.0 684.5 683.0 682.0 677.8 676.6 671.4 670.8 
Nondurable goods. 6,107 5,789 5,761 5,761 5,743 §,729 5,704 5,700 5,686 5,671 5,648 5,632 5,611 5,590 5,571 
Production workers.... 4,514 4,249 4,223 4,223 4,211 4,201 4,178 4,172 4,161 4,133 4,112 4,098 4,078 4,058 4,044 
Food manufacturing................4 1555152)" 1525.1 1,514.5} 1,518.0) 1,520.0} 1,520.0) 1,518.5} 1,517.1} 1,514.7) 1,513.3) 1,512.3) 1,512.4) 1,517.4] 1,511.9] 1,520.9 
Beverages and tobacco 
DI OCUCTS Sevarcwuenvrccunsexyvsvee 209.0 205.4 205.0 205.3 203.1 200.2 200.2 199.0 198.2 196.1 194.6 195.4 194.5 196.1 194.5 
Textile mills “A 332.9 293.2 291.3 289.6 287.5 286.8 284.9 285.2 283.7 281.6 277.8 272.7 270.1 262.8 259.5 
Textile product mills..............0 205.7 196.2 195.6 195.2 195.4 194.9 193.7 191.7 192.6 192.6 190.6 188.7 186.4 185.6 178.5 
ADDON oars. 2avcecuckenenpeniand 426.5 357.6 354.2 352.0 346.7 343.2 337.2 331.8 325.9 322.1 318.4 313.2 307.8 297.5 297.7 
Leather and allied products..... 58.0 49.9 48.9 48.7 48.6 47.7 47.3 46.7 46.0 45.8 44.8 44.4 43.3 43.5 43.0 
Paper and paper products....... 577.6 549.8 548.9 547.7 545.6 544.6 541.5 539.7 538.5 535.1 534.1 531.9 530.6 528.0 §26.2 
Printing and related support 
ACHIVINOS cnc ancencerecvecmewscvees 768.4 709.9 704.2 702.4 701.3 697.5 689.8 694.5 694.0 696.4 694.8 695.3 694.1 693.4 689.8 
Petroleum and coal products... 121.1 119.1 118.6 119.2 118.7 119.4 119.7 120.4 120.4 120.3 119.2 119.3 118.4 118.1 117.1 
(GOMNCAS crn terteresexcxsneretenpweyee 959.0 929.5 926.7 930.5 925.1 924.7 925.8 926.0 924.2 922.5 921.7 920.6 916.5 918.1 915.5 
Plastics and rubber products.. 897.4 853.5 853.3 852.2 851.0 850.1 845.4) 848.0 847.4| 845.1 839.2} 837.7; 831.7| 834.9] 828.6 
SERVICE-PROVIDING..........-.000++4 107,952| 107,757) 107,697} 107,792) 107,973} 108,000) 107,875) 108,068} 108,044! 107,925) 107,943} 107,888] 107,842) 107,888) 107,833 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING..........2:ceeeeeeeeeees 86,834 86,267 86,218 86,266] 86,429 86,460} 86,319} 86,492 86,456) 86,378 86,417| 86,404) 86,366) 86,415} 86,377 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities. 25,983} 25,493} 25,458] 25,430} 25,439) 25,406} 25,378) 25,376] 25,346) 25,338) 25,321; 25,282) 25,238) 25,192) 25,201 
Wholesale trade... ..| 5,772.7| 5,641.0] 5,624.4) 5,625.2} 5,618.9] 5,604.9] 5,603.9} 5,596.0) 5,596.2) 5,594.0) 5,590.8) 5,582.0} 5,570.6) 5,556.6) 5,550.8 
Durable QOOds...........::e1se00 3130.4 3007.2} 2,991.1] 2,995.7} 2,990.8] 2,984.3} 2,978.7) 2,967.9] 2,967.0} 2,961.2) 2,957.7| 2,952.2) 2,947.5) 2,938.4) 2,934.7 
Nondurable goods..............+ 2031.3} 2015.1 2015.7} 2013.3} 2010.1 2004.3} 2009.6} 2011.5) 2010.7} 2013.6) 2013.3} 2009.9} 2004.1) 2002.2) 1998.4 
Electronic markets and 
agents and brokers............. 611.1 618.8 617.6 616.2 618.0 616.3 615.6 616.6 618.5 619.2 619.8 619.9 619.0 616.0 617.7 
Retail trade 15.238.6| 15.047.2| 15.033.3] 15.016.0| 15.025.2| 15.014.0| 15.005.6| 15.009.2| 14.987.3] 14.994.7| 14.999.6| 14.979.0| 14,964-2| 14.945.1| 14.959.1 
Motor vehicles and parts | 
dealers’ 1,854.6] 1,879.2} 1,883.2] 1,882.6) 1,886.8) 1,883.8] 1,878.9} 1,876.8) 1,874.9) 1,875.5/ 1,875.4) 1,879.2) 1,877.9) 1,883.7) 1,881.7 
Automobile dealers... 1,225.1) 1,250.4) 1,252.4] 1,253.0) 1,254.9) 1,255.0) 1,249.6] 1,245.5) 1,242.1) 1,241.5) 1,242.0) 1,244.3) 1,246.0) 1,249.1] 1,248.8 
Furniture and home 
furnishings StoreS........-..006 541.2 539.9 541.8 $43.5 546.8 548.7 548.4 549.9 552.0 547.6 549.2 545.4 546.5 546.1 542.2 
Electronics and appliance : 
SHOES devant tertgessre tonto 554.5 528.8/ 525.0; 524.6) 526.4) 529.3/ 529.8)  531.6/ 526.9] 5248] 525.2} 523.8) 522.9} 520.0} 519.8 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry iT T ii Ma J p 
2001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. y une | July’ | Aug. 
+ ia if 
Building material and garden 
SUPPIY SUOFES.........ccccccecsseeseneed 1,151.8} 1,179.1] 1,185.2) 1,182.2} 1,184.2 1,184.2) 1,183.9} 1,190.6] 1,183.6! 1,181.8) 1,189.0) 1,188.5! 1,194.2) 1,193.3) 1,203.1! 
Food and beverage stores......| 2,950.5) 2,871.6] 2,857.1] 2,851.7) 2,852.5} 2,842.5| 2,833.5} 2,827.0) 2,820.2 2,822.9| 2,822.0} 2,822.5} 2,812.8] 2,798.6} 2,797.3 
Health and personal care | | 
SUNOS sen eh ern scewnes 951.5 946.6 947.7 949.7 949.2 949.5) 952.5} 956.8) 960.1 962.6| 966.2) 965.7 967.9 967.8 965.0 
Gasoline stations 925.3 903.6 902.2 903.6 903.6 903.7; 904.2 905.2 905.0 907.1, 910.9) 908.8 908.6 902.3 907. 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores ............. 1,321.1] 1,307.8} 1,311.7} 1,304.4; 1,307.4) 1,304.5} 1,308.5) 1,294 2| 1,279.7) 1,282.8) 1,288.3) 1,280.7) 1,277.5| “V;274.7\" Vere 
Sporting goods, hobby, | 
book, and music stores........ 679.2 660.1 662.7 657.8 655.3 650.1 637.8 653.5} 652.6 650.8) 646.3) 645.2 642.0 641.0 638. 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,842.2) 2,820.7/ 2,809.0] 2,809.2! 2,809.1] 2,817.5) 2,827.6] 2,834.2) 2,838.8 2,846.4) 2,835.8 2,833.1) 2,831.0) 2,831.7| 2,846. 
Department stores.............5 1,768.3} 1,709.8} 1,695.0] 1,694.5) 1,696.6] 1,712.0! 1,727.5) 1,720.9) 1,718.6) 1,710.6] 1,695.5, 1,690.3) 1,689.9) 1,683.9) 1,693. 
Miscellaneous store retailers... | 993.3 962.5 961.0 960.8 960.8 957.2 954.6 952.4) 949.1 949.8 948.6) 944.1 941.8 939.7 940. 
Nonstore retailers..............605 473.5 447.3 446.7 445.9 443.1 443.0 445.9 440.0) 444.4, 442.6 442.7) 442.0 440.6) 446.2 440. 
Transportation and 
WAPCNOUSING........scccceseseeeneeeees 4,372.0) 4,205.3] 4,200.4] 4,188.4) 4,194.6] 4,188.9] 4,170.7) 4,174.6) 4,166.7) 4,153.8) 4,136.3) 4,128.5) 4,113.9) 4,100.6) 4,101.0 
Air transportation. . 615.3 559.3 561.1 559.0 556.3 556.3 553.9 551.3} 545.8 537.3 525.6 516.4 510.0 499.4) 503.0; 
Rail transportation... Rees 226.7 218.1 216.3 215.5 215.1 216.8 216.3 215.7 215.3 215.3 216.5} 216.1 217.2 212 214.8 
Water transportation.............! 54.0 51.6 50.8 50.4 50.4 50.3 50.3 50.6 50.5 50.1 49.9 50.3 50.1 50.3 49.2 
Truck transportation.............5 1,386.8] 1,339.1) 1,332.9] 1,330.4] 1,336.2] 1,333.2) 1,331.9 1,327.6} 1,324.3) 1,328.1} 1,324.4) 1,324.4) 1,326.9) 1,325.2) 1,330. 
Transit and ground passenger | | | | 
transportation...........:0scesee 374.8 371.5 372.7 364.7 365.1 363.3 360.8 358.0 | 357.5 351.9) 353.0 350.4 345.4 347.8 ae 
Pipeline transportation........... 45.4 41.5 40.7 40.5 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.0| 39.8 40.2) 40.3 40.3, 39.7 40.2 38.2 
Scenic and sightseeing | | | | 
transportation. .........: cee 29.1 25.9 26.9 26.7 26.2 25.7) 25.6 24.0) 25.6| 27.1 28.5 29.1 | 29.4) 29.1 29.3 
Support activities for | | 
transportation...............064 539.2 526.7 527.6) 525.1 528.1 528.2 531.2 527.7 527.9 525.9} 522.7 527.8 | 523.2 520.9 StS 
Couriers and messengers...... 587.0 558.0 556.8 558.6 557.5 556.3) 545.0 561.4 558.9 563.3 561.6 560.8 560.9) 560.4 558.7 
Warehousing and storage 513.8 513.6 514.6 517.5 519.3 518.6 $15.5 518.3) 521.1 514.6 513.8 512.9) 510.6 510.1 §12.* 
Utilities..... 599.4 599.8 600.0 600.1 600.6 598.3 597.3 596.4) 595.9) $95.3 §94.6 592.3) 589.5 589.5 590.4 
Information 3,629 3,420 3,401 3,383 3,392 3,382 3,353 3,328) 3,308; 3,305 3,303; 3,294 3,285 3,279 3,264 
Publishing industries, except | | 
INCOITIOL: ssec-cavserveeeveccesxseeves|| ( 1,02087, 969.4 966.9 965.1 964.7 962.6 962.2) 954.0} 955.3) 953.5) 950.8 | 947.2 945.1, 942.0 942... 
Motion picture and sound | 
recording industries............. 376.8 387.1 387.1 384.0 394.7 394.3 381.6 377.8) 367.0 369.3) 371.1) 373.4 371.7 374.7 367.5 
Broadcasting, except Internet... 344.6 333.8 332.0 330.5 330.3 331.0 332.1 327.2} 325.0} 325.7| 325.0) 324.4) 324.2 322.2 322.£ 
internet publishing and | 
broadcasting...... 45.5 34.8 34.9 33.9 34.2 33.0 32.9 33.0) 33.3 33.6) 33.8 33.5) 34.0) 35.6 34.5 
Telecommunications............. 1,302.1] 1,200.9] 1,188.8) 1,180.2! 1,177.7] 1,174.9} 1,162.5) 1,158.7) 1,151.4) 1,146.9) 1,145.0} 1,138.1} 1,132.5} 1,128.4) 1,122. 
ISPs, search portals, and | | | | 
data processing oe 493.6 447.4 444.5 443.1 444.0 439.1 435.8) 430.3| 429.5 430.4 431.3 431.4/ 462.1 431.1 429.0 
Other information services..... 46.1 46.6 47.2 46.3 46.5 46.9 45.8) 46.5, 46.3) 46.0 46.0 45.5| 45.1 45.4 45.2 
7,807 7,843 7,830 7,851 7,872 7,880 7,889 7,902| 7,916) 7,930) 7,956 | 7,971 7,972 7,984 7,97 os 
ai 5773.1.| 5,814.9} 5,804.0} 5,820.8) 5,841.1) 5,851.1 | 5,861.0) 5,872.4) 5,885.2) 5,894.8) 5,912.0, 5,923.2| 5,923.3} 5,927.7] 5,925. 
Monetary authorities— | | } / 
central bank.... 23.0 23.1 23.1 23.0 22.9 23.0 22.7 22.7) 22.3 22.3| 22.2 22.2 22.1 22.1 22.0) 
Credit intermediation and | | 
ana | | | 
related activities! tevsssesnseeed 2,597.7) 2,682.3) 2,682.3] 2,696.5] 2,714.0) 2,722.8) 2,729.1) 2,734.9] 2,741.9] 2,752.3) 2,765.8] 2,781.8) 2,783.5| 2,790.3] 2,789.4 
Depository credit | | 
ieee es Be nhs Sie 1,701.2} 1,738.2) 1,739.6] 1,741.4] 1,745.6] 1,748.3) 1,751.3 1,755.1) 1,757.1} 1,762.3) 1,764.4| 1,767.9} 1,768.5} 1,770.4) 1,771 
mmercial banking..........| 1,258.4] 1,284.7} 1,285.3] 1,285.7] 1,288.8] 1,291.2} 1,292. { feel i 
aca Hien, Conenealy 91.2 1292.8} 1,296.1; 1,297.5} 1,300.4) 1,300.6) 1,302.4) 1,302.3] 1,302.5] 1,304.1 
contracts, investments......... 830.5 800.8 795.7 797.6 796.9 798.2 799.4) 802.3 803.1 | 799.3] 798.8 796.9 796.7 796.8 794.8 
Insurance carriers and } ; ; , 
related activities............2..0. Wace. 1220. : 
ies 2,233.7) 2,223.1) 2,218.5} 2,219.0] 2,222.2} 2,222.7| 2,225.7) 2,228.5} 2,233.9 2,236.8) 2,241.8) 2,239.4) 2,238.9] 2,236.7} 2,236.2 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles............06..] 88.3 85.6 84.4 84.7 85.1 84.4 84.1 84.0 84.0 84.1, 83 
H ‘ i _ . . 4 ‘ i g 
Real estate and rental | i = sie 5 
BIN (GRMN es ccc cna vevasewsxinrse? 2,034.5} 2,027.8) 2,026.0) 2,030.4) 2,031.1] 2,029.2} 2,028.3] 2,029.2! 2,030.6] 2,034.7 2,044.2/ 2,047.8 2,048.6] 2,055.9! 2,053.4 
Real estate...... ecesceneseanceesiny 1,339.5] 1,347.7] 1,342.3] 1,350.7] 1,354.4 1,387.3) 1,355.7} 1,353.8) 1,356.9] 1,359.9! 1,366.4) 1,367.3! 1,365.2) 1,371.1 1.370 o 
Rental and leasing services.... 666.3 652.3 655.7 652.1 648.9 644.9 645.8 648.7 646.7 647.0 649.4 651.4 654.2 ‘ess 4 ‘653. Gj 
Lessors of nonfinancial i : ‘ q 
intangible assets. ............66+4 28.7 27.8 28.0 27.6 27.8 27.0 26.8 26.7 27.0 27.8 28.4 29.2 29.2 29.4 29.8 
Professional and business | 
SONVICES s asic csaccvasesstvasennxsaanne 
oe . 16,476 16,010} 16,008) 16,008 16,036) 16,014) 15,972) 16,015; 16,043) 15,980) 15,989] 16,002) 16,006) 16,081 16,058 
Professional and technical 
services! ase By Sees! eM ee 6,715.0) 6,704.8) 6,714.8] 6,738.3] 6,731.9] 6,716.9] 6,745.3] 6,790.5) 6,758.4) 6,742.2! 6.698.1 6,674.9} 6,654.6! 6,652.1 
€gal SEPVICES. .......secseeecsees 1,091.3) 1,111.8) 1,191.0) 1,116.2) 1,121.7] 1,120.6] 1,120.2; 1,119.8) 1,124.1] 1,125.7 125.7; 1.1240] 14124. 
Accounting and bookkeeping , 125. 1,127.5} 1,125.2} 1,125.7) 1,124.0] 1,121.2 
SEIVICOS oxic viscinv-coceneceves 872.2 867.1 873.1 876.4 882.7 884.3 872.6 910.6 941.2 91 
Aichchura'and engineering ‘ 3.5 899.3 866.0 848.9 848.4 850.3 
SENVICES..sseseverereeeerereeere| 1,274.7] 1,251.1] 1,248.5) 1,248.8) 1,251.3) 1,252.1] 1,252.5] 1,238.6| 1,247.9] 1,246.0 1,242.9} 1,241.4) 1,236.0) 1,240.0/ 1,238.4 
See notes at end of table. “Bil 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
PPP —————————_£_C_=__£¥—_£_£________£_———————————————————————————————————————— 


Annual avera 
Industry o 2092 = Aue 


2001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | suly’ | Aug? 


+ — = 


Computer systems design 


and related services.......... 1,297.8) 1,162.7} 1,154.5} 1,150.7] 1,153.4] 1,150.1] 1,142.7] 1,142.8] 1,144.3] 1,144.5} 1,151.9] 1,146.6] 1,142.0] 1,131.6] 1,123.6 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 746.2 731.8 735.8 736.1 734.0 733.4 739.8 734.8 736.2 735.5 732.9 734.0 731.8 731.3 735.9 
Management of companies 
and enterprises. ...............0008 1,779.0} 1,711.1] 1,704.6} 1,706.0} 1,703.9] 1,699.0) 1,694.2} 1,696.8] 1,697.1] 1,697.9] 1,697.0] 1,696.0] 1,690.8] 1,698.5] 1,691.1 
Administrative and waste 
SERVOS Sather ese svueeved 7,794.9} 7,583.8) 7,598.2) 7,587.3} 7,594.0) 7,583.0} 7,561.0] 7,572.9] 7,555.7| 7,523.3) 7,549.4) 7,608.3} 7,639.8] 7,733.5) 7,714.5 
Administrative and support 
services! 7.477.6| 7.266.8) 7.281.6| 7.273.6| 7.279.2| 7.271.1| 7.244.9) 7.255.5| 7.239.9| 7,207.8) 7.230.5|} 7.288.6| 7.323.0} 7.410.8| 7.396.8 
FEmnlavment services! 3.437.1| 3.248.8| 3,268.8) 3.255.2| 3.260.8) 3.256.8) 3,259.2} 3.292.7| 3.287.8| 3.245.9| 3,242.2) 3.291.7| 3.318.3} 3.404.5| 3.379.0 
Temporary help services....| 2,337.7] 2,185.7} 2.219.1| 2.202.1| 2.192.6] 2.174.4| 2.159.4] 2.170.2] 2,151.6] 2,135.9] 2.131.2} 2.177.6| 2.207.9] 2.253.2| 2.244.5 
Business support services.... 779.7 757.0 743.0 742.8 749.1 755.8 757.0 746.0 743.8 746.5 748.1 747.9 747.8 744.6 749.6 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinds..............000 1,606.2} 1,597.3) 1,604.6} 1,611.0) 1.606.7] 1,601.0} 1.591.7} 1.585.8} 1.580.4) 1.576.4| 1,587.4] 1,596.3} 1.601.8} 1,611.9] 1.615.0 
Waste management and 
remediation services........... 317.3 316.9 316.6 313.7 314.8 311.9 316.1 317.4 315.8 315.5 318.9 319.7 316.8 322.7 318.1 
Educational and health 
SOIVICOS: Foe. geex. an ccecrestcxnorw et 15,645} 16,184) 16,241 16,273} 16,315] 16,357} 16,373} 16,405} 16,430) 16,452} 16,483) 16,509} 16,503} 16,503} 16,512 


Educational services. 
Health care and social 


2,510.6} 2,650.6] 2,665.5) 2,671.3) 2,681.3) 2,690.3) 2,695.1; 2,700.0] 2,707.4) 2,711.5) 2,708.8) 2,718.1) 2,689.7} 2,683.3) 2,674.1 


FSSISANCE cae; scr cnckaetles varwers 13,134.0} 13,533.2| 13,575.4| 13,601.4) 13,633.3| 13,666.5] 13,677.5| 13,704.5| 13,722.6| 13,740.5| 13,774.2| 13,790.7| 13,813.2| 13,819.5| 13,837.4 
Ambulatory health care 
SOrvicos ae _.| 4,461.5} 4,633.4) 4,649.4) 4,675.0) 4,692.0) 4,708.5) 4,712.5) 4,718.5] 4,727.6] 4,739.1] 4,753.7] 4,764.8) 4,777.4] 4,789.9} 4,790.0 
Offices of phys -| 1,911.2} 1,982.6] 1,993.0} 2,001.3) 2,009.0} 2,017.7) 2,022.1) 2,023.4] 2,031.5} 2,037.4] 2,041.7] 2,045.9} 2,050.2) 2,056.4) 2,055.2 
Outpatient care centers........ 399.7 409.7 409.5 411.1 412.2 412.3 412.2 412.0 411.8 412.1 412.8 413.1 414.7 413.7 413.9 
Home health care services...| 638.6 675.1 674.5 681.9 687.9 689.6 693.0 694.2 693.0 698.6 702.9 705.3 709.0 713.5 712.2 
Hospitals..........0:csecsceeeed 4,050.9} 4,153.1] 4,165.4) 4,173.7} 4,179.0] 4,187.0} 4,190.4] 4,197.8) 4,204.7} 4,210.9] 4,214.0} 4,218.1) 4,227.0) 4,228.1) 4,236.6 
Nursina and residential 
cara facilities’ 2,675.8] 2,743.2| 2,746.1] 2,751.7) 2,757.1] 2,763.4) 2,766.1) 2,770.1] 2,770.8} 2,776.4) 2,784.4) 2,787.9} 2,790.7| 2,784.8} 2,789.4 
Nursina care facilities.......... 1.546.8] 1.573.7| 1,575.0} 1.579.6] 1.580.8} 1.580.9} 1.579.2| 1.582.0} 1,582.5} 1.582.7| 1.586.2] 1.587.0} 1.589.6] 1,584.8} 1.584.0 
Sacial assistance! 1,945.9] 2,003.5} 2,014.5} 2,001.0} 2,005.2) 2,007.6) 2,008.5} 2,018.1) 2,019.5} 2,014.1) 2,022.1) 2,019.9] 2,018.1) 2,016.7) 2,021.4 


Child day care services........ 714.6 734.2 740.8 725.7 726.2 725.9 725.2 727.1 729.0 724.5 724.9 724.9 722.7 728.4 731.2 
Leisure and hospitality........... 12,036] 11,969} 11,940] 11,975} 12,032} 12,069! 12,019] 12,132! 12,084] 12,050] 12,043} 12,026] 12,039} 12,060) 12,048 
Arts, entertainment, 

ANG TOCrEALION cv aseis..ceecceseseee 1,824.4] 1,778.0] 1,751.2] 1,772.9] 1,790.1) 1,806.2] 1,817.8] 1,835.6] 1,809.5] 1,781.8] 1,764.8) 1,759.2] 1,758.4] 1,757.4] 1,763.0 
Performing arts and 

spectator sports...........:.004 382.3 357.9 342.9 353.6 360.9 369.1 367.2 358.7 358.4 359.0 356.7 348.8 346.5 338.2 347.0 
Museums, historical sites, 

ZOOSHANG ParkS sees sceeyece-res 115.0 112.5 110.7 111.4 11.2 111.2 110.5 111.6 111.2 109.9 108.4 109.8 109.8 110.9 109.9 
Amusements, gambling, and 

Lecroation ns sces occ eanccrens 1,327.1) 1,307.6] 1,297.6] 1,307.9] 1,318.0) 1,325.9] 1,340.1] 1,365.3] 1,339.9] 1,312.9] 1,299.7] 1,300.6] 1,302.1) 1,308.3} 1,306.1 
Accommodations and 

fO0d SOIVICES, «sesct<acesesesscnes? 10,211.3} 10,191.2| 10,189.2| 10,201.7]} 10,241.6] 10,262.5} 10,200.8| 10,296.1} 10,274.8] 10,267.7| 10,278.6| 10,266.7| 10,280.4| 10,302.6| 10,284.6 


Accommodations 
Food services and drinking 


1,852.2} 1,779.4) 1,762.4) 1,778.2) 1,789.1] 1,802.3} 1,805.2} 1,812.0} 1,801.7} 1,788.4) 1,769.0) 1,763.6] 1,769.1} 1,784.6) 1,769.3 


DIRCOS 2 mercen ences ees mencuses dy | 8,359.1] 8,411.7] 8,426.8) 8,423.5} 8,452.5] 8,460.6] 8,395.6] 8,484.1) 8,473.1} 8,479.3) 8,509.6) 8,503.1) 8,511.3) 8,518.0) 8,515.3 
Other ServiCes.........ceceseeeeceenee 5,258 5,348 5,340 5,346 5,343 §,352 5,335 5,334 5,329 5,323 5,322 5,320 5,323 5,316 6,315 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,256.5] 1,240.6] 1,237.5} 1,233.7] 1,230.4] 1,236.3] 1,224.3} 1,218.6) 1,215.3) 1,213.8) 1,215.6) 1,215.1] 1,218.6) 1,218.9) 1,222.7 


Personal and laundry services| 1,255.0] 1,246.7] 1,247.5] 1,240.0) 1,237.5} 1,236.2) 1,232.7) 1,235.6] 1,234.8) 1,229.5) 1,227.0) 1,226.3) 1,225.0} 1,223.7) 1,223.3 
Membership associations and 


organizations...............:.e 2,746.4| 2,860.7| 2,854.8) 2,871.9} 2,875.3] 2,879.7) 2,878.2| 2,879.4] 2,879.0} 2,880.0} 2,879.1) 2,878.7| 2,879.5} 2,873.8) 2,869.3 
GOVErNMENE.......ccesereseereneereneenenes 21,118] 21,489] 21,479] 21,526) 21,544) 21,540) 21,556] 21,576) 21,588) 21,547) 21,526) 21,484) 21,476) 21,473) 21,456 
FOGCraD sryctveesensressrasnstcneanienssard 2,764 2,767 2,765 2,774 2,781 2,782 2,778 2,786 2,791 2,789 2,769 2,761 2,749 2,750 2,746 


Federal, except U.S. Postal 


1,891.0] 1,922.5} 1,926.9} 1,937.7] 1,947.5] 1,954.2) 1,956.4; 1,960.3} 1,966.2} 1,964.8) 1,946.0} 1,937.0) 1,928.2) 1,929.3) 1,930.6 
873.0 844.8 838.4 836.1 833.6 827.3 821.7 825.3 824.8 823.9 823.0 823.6 821.1 820.3 815.6 
4,905 5,006 5,013 4,993 4,984 4,983 4,984 4,974 4,979 4,958 4,952 4,941 4,925 4,917 4,919 

2,112.9] 2,218.8) 2,232.5) 2,212.5) 2,203.0] 2,203.0] 2,202.5) 2,196.8) 2,205.1) 2,188.7} 2,186.5} 2,180.8) 2,174.3) 2,171.8) 2,177.0 

2,791.8} 2,787.4| 2,780.3} 2,780.5} 2,780.8) 2,780.0) 2,781.0) 2,777.3) 2,773.4) 2,769.7} 2,765.3} 2,759.9) 2,751.1) 2,145.3] 2,742.0 

13,449 | 13,716 13,701 13,759| 13,779} 13,775} 13,794) 13,816} 13,818] 13,800} 13,805) 13,782] 13,802} 13,806) 13,791 

7,479.3| 7,657.2| 7,673.7| 7,683.9} 7,691.5} 7,697.0] 7,698.1] 7,708.5| 7,712.4) 7,693.6) 7,703.5) 7,689.1) 7,718.0) 7,718.0) 7,728.6 

6,027.3) 6,075.1} 6,087.7| 6,077.9] 6,095.8) 6,107.6) 6,105.7} 6,106.5} 6,101.1} 6,092.6) 6,083.5] 6,086.7; 6,062.6 


Education 
Other local governmen' 5,970.0! 6,058.5 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) system. 
Pp = preliminary. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
inceeuy 2001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug.’ 
TOTAL PRIVATE. ........cccsseserceeeeserens 34.0 33.9 33.9 33.9 | 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.7 33.7 33.7 33.7 33.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING............220222ceeseeeed 39.9 39.9} 39.9 40.0 39.7 39.7 39.8 | 40.0 39.6 39.9 39.5 39.7 39.8 39.7 39.7 
Natural resources and mining 44.6 43.2 43.3 43.0 43.0 42.3 43.0 43.1 43.3 44.2 43.4 43.8 43.7 43.7 43.7 
CONST CUO irecceresnceccovsnsevescncsccPaxnane 38.7 38.4 38.5 38.7 38.2 38.0 38.2 38.9 37.6 38.7 37.9 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.6 
Ma@nufacturiing.............s.scssessncseccessecsad 40.3 40.5 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.1 40.2 40.3 40.3 40.2 
Overtime NOUFS........cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
DUraDIe!GOOdS iene. sxacaranenasceamemecrsecec 40.6 40.8 | 40.7 40.8| 40.6) 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.3 40.5 40.7 40.7 40.5 
Overtime NOUTS........scescesesesereeseeeees 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 44 4.0 41 4.1 41 44 
Wood products. és 40.2 39.9} 39.8 39.9 39.9 39.8 39.9 | 40.0 39.9 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.3) 40.3 40.4 
Nonmetallic mineral products............- 41.6 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.1 
Primary MOtals....<.000:Sestieveseoseccrencansves 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.4 42.2 42.6 42.4 42.5 42.6 42.2 42.2 42.0 41.9 41.8 
Fabricated metal products.. % 40.6 40.6 | 40.7 40.7| 40.6 40.4} 405] 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.5 
Machinery .<<ccc coe -0> sencb-ass5-a-.-08erex 40.9 40.5| 40.6 40.5| 40.5 40.6| 40.5/ 40.5 40.9 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.6 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.8 39.7 39.6 40.3 39.3 40.2 40.5 39.9 39.8 40.3 40.1 40.5 40.5 40.4 41.2 
Electrical equipment and appliances. . 39.8 40.1 40.2 40.0 39.9 40.2 40.6 40.3 40.8 40.6 40.0 40.3 41.0 41.0 40.4 
Transportation equipment...............0+4 41.9 42.5 42.4 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.4 42.5 42.2 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.3 40.7 
Furniture and related products.......... 38.3 39.2 38.8 38.8 38.7 38.7 39.9 38.8 38.6 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.9 38.9 39.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.8 38.6 | 38.4 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.8 38.9 38.6 38.3 38.0 38.1 38.6 38.4 38.3 
Nondurable Qoods........sssssscscesreereeses 39.1 40.1 40.1 39.9 39.9 | 40.0 40.0 39.8 39.9 40.0 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.4 39.6 
Overtime hours... 44 4.2 4.3 41 44 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Food manufacturing..............- 39.6 39.6 39.6 39.4 39.4 39.5 39.4 39.1 39.1 39.6 39.4 39.3 39.4 38.9 39.2 
Beverage and tobacco products... 40.9 39.4) 39.4 37.9 39.4 39.0 38.5 39.3 39.3 39.4 39.6 39.0 39.0 38.8 38.9 
Textile mills............0.. Fi 40.0 40.7 40.5 40.2 | 40.0 40.1 40.4| 39.2 40.0 39.5 39.1 38.4 38.6 37.4 38.7 
Textile product mills. : 38.6 39.2 39.2 38.9 38.9 38.7 39.3 39.2 39.2 39.0 38.5 39.0 39.1 39.6 39.9 
ADD ANGI cvccsaectneessstpascndvadetbessasvanscvaze 36.0 36.7 | 36.9 36.9] 35.8 36.5 36.3 36.2 36.0 35.9 35.6 35.4 35.0 34.5 34.7 
Leather and allied products.............-+] 36.4 37.5 37.3 37.9 38.5 38.9 39.0 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.3 39.3 38.8 39.8 39.0 
Paper and paper products..............+| 42.1 41.9 41.9 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.6 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.2 
Printing and related support 
ACHVISS see vecsccaisstpsvvesscusesnpseozsvssseing 38.7 38.4 | 38.5 38.4 | 38.5 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.0 37.9 38.1 38.0 38.0 
Petroleum and coal products. 7 43.8 43.0| 42.7 42.9| 43.5] 43.6 44.0) 43.9 45.1 45.8 44.3 44.2 42.2 44.2 44.2 
CHEMICAIS: sco cespususeycatecsvercusernseveny 41.9 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.5 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.8 42.7 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.1 42.3 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.0 40.6 40.7 40.4; 40.5 40.3} 40.3 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.3 40.4 39.8 32.4 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Wo occ crcncsssececnssexassneve cone 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.4 
Trade, transportation, and 
NSS. 5 asectiaes cnctetorpxcsssuceseetertsanvases | 33.5 33.6 33.5 33.7 33.6 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.4 33.4 33.4 33.4 33.4 33.3 33.5 
Wholesale trade..i:..iii-secacdsevavecvscnssived 38.4 38.0 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 | 37.8 37.6 37.7 37.8 37.8 37.8 37.8 37.7 37.8 
PetaN AGG scrc. mice: isksvsascverss<clesandaan 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.8 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.8 30.8 30.6 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing........ 4 36.7 36.8 36.6 37.1 36.9 37.0 37.0 36.9 36.7 36.8 36.5 36.6 36.6 36.8 36.8 
CHEB yates de Acs an voi dderer ever sv erstbnress 41.4 40.9 40.9 41.0 41.0 4141 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.8 
Information............ Mapa av aumditns fap nsteueane 36.9 36.5 36.4 36.3 36.5 36.6 36.4 35.9 36.2 36.3 36.2 36.4 36.4 36.4 36.4 
Financial activities................c.cseceeeeeed 35.8 35.6 35.6 35.6 35.5 35.6 35.7 35.6 35.6 35.6 35.5 35.6 35.5 35.4 35.5 
Professional and business 
MOT VIGGO nays cath incite lonsis dutens anxanadccaxaandl 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.4} 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 33.9 
Education and health services............ 32.3 32.4 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32:5 32.5 $2.5 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.7 
Leisure and hospitality... 25.8 25.8 | 25.7 25.9} 25.9] 25.9 25.8 25.8 25.6 25.7 25.6 25.6 25.5 25.4 35.4 
Other services 
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' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 
service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 
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NOTE: 


Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry 
2001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July’ | Aug.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Current dollars.......c.ccssssse0ecenas ) $14.53 16.29 | $15.02 | $15.05 | $15.10 | $15.14 | $15.20 | $15.22 | $15.29 | $15.29 | $15.30 | $15.35 | $15.38 | $15.44 | $15.46 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.11 8.24 8.24 8.24 8.26 8.27 8.30 8.28 8.26 8.22 8.27 8.31 8.30 8.32 8.30 
GOODS-PRODUCING............:.:sseseseseeeeed 15.78 16.33 | 16.38] 16.44) 1648] 1652] 1660] 1663] 1665] 1668) 16.71] 16.76] 16.76| 16.82) 16.87 
Natural resources and mining.. 17.00 17.22 17.27 17.29 Nie 17.48 17.37 17.45 17.45 17.54 17.67 17.55 17.60 17.61 17.66 
Construction...........csseseceees 18.00 18.51 18.57 | 18.65] 1866] 1869) 1881] 18.77] 18.84] 18.83] 1890] 1895] 1896] 18.98] 18.99 
Manufacturing 14.76 15.29 15.34 15.38 15.45 15.48 15.55 15.59 15.63 15.64 15.63 15.68 15.72 15.74 15.05 
Excluding overtime | 14.06 14.54 14.58 14.62 14.68 14.70 14.77 14.78 14.84 14.88 14.89 14.92 14.98 14.99 15.01 
DUratle GOOdS si aie scaint ccs csaenwsen sed 15.38 16.01 16.08 | 16.12] 16.19) 16.25) 16.28] 16.33) 16.35! 16.34] 1633] 16.37| 16.42] 16.41 16.51 
Nondurable goods................:200.00044 13.75 14.15 14.19 14.22 14.29 14.29 14.41 14.44 14.50 14.55 14.56 14.61 14.63 14.70 14.70 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Wisccccaiascccvantucccnceetacesassacses 1 14.16 14.56 14.63 14.67 14.72 14.76 14.81 14.82 14.92 14.91 14.91 14.97 15.00 15.06 15.08 
Trade,transportation, and 
MTN MOS iecerreresen-osesthasscncrsecesseraiens 13.70 14.02 14.06 14.10 14.13 14.17 14.19 14.21 14.29 14.26 14.24 14.31 14.34 14.41 14.40 
Wholesale trade.. 16.77 16.97 17.02 17.05 17.09 17.14 17.13 17.16 17.25 17.22 17.25 17.29 17.34 17.36 17.40 
ROA WAGO Secs cpecsesetesceansat ance 4 11.29 11.67 11.71 11.75 WCAG 11.79 11.83 11.85 11.88 11.85 11.83 11.90 11.92 11.97 11.96 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.33 15.77 15.80 | 15.83} 15.92] 16.02] 16.02} 16.05) 16.22] 1622] 16.18} 16.25] 1630) 1643] 16.36 
WU OS Free eracnn-Uetsccesuconcceeenaccaweces 23.58 23.94 24.08 | 24.09 23.96 | 24.02 | 24.09 24.05 24.19 | 2436 | 24.33] 24.48 24.62 24.67 24.93 
HrsfOrrnatl OM issvcserssecversvessssasecsesesvesevcrseoses 19.80 20.23 | 20.13} 20.43) 20.49) 20.55) 20.74) 20.70) 20.79] 20.90] 20.97} 21.09} 21.13) 21.21] 21.32 
Financial activities... 15.59 16.17 16.34 16.40 16.51 16.51 16.56 16.69 16.77 16.78 16.93 17.02 ISU 17.38 17.34 
Professional and business 
SOU COGscrccccssensscsconscssvuscsssecesosacaxsarsiaes 4 16.33 16.81 16.86 16.89 16.99 17.04 17.09 17.02 TEAT 17.20 17.23 17.24 17.22 17.22 17.26 
Education and health 
BOUWICES rer ceracsscnctceticceversvatscacatienseecersoes | 14.64 15.22 15.33 15.36 15.42 15.45 15.52 15.57 15.61 15.63 15.57 15.64 15.67 15.73 15.78 
Leisure and hospitality............:0s000+4 8.35 8.57 8.60 8.61 8.62 8.66 8.73 8.71 8.77 8.72 8.71 8.73 8.75 8.77 8.76 
Other SErVICES..........cccesserecssceseeseseeees 13.27 13.72 13.80 13.81 13.86 13.89 13.94 13.98 14.03 14.02 13.98 13.97 13.98 14.00 13.99 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industr’ 
y 2001 2002 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug? 
+ + + —+ + a 1 
TOTAL PRIVATEsss.c.c-c0se.cccspuectsnase) $14.53 | $14.95 | $14.92 | $15.11 | $15.12 | $15.16 | $15.26 | $15.27 | $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.31 | $15.31 | $15.34 $15.32 | $15.36 
Seasonally adjusted...............+++] = = 15.02 | 15.05] 15.10] 15.14] 15.20] 15.22] 15.29] 15.29} 15.30] 15.35] 15.38| 15.44) 15.49 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........:0escsseeeeeseeeey 15.78 16.33 | 16.42 | 16.53 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.66 | 16.56 | 16.54 16.59 | 16.66 | 16.71 | 16.78 | 16.86 | 16.91 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.00 17.22 | 17.18 | 17.32 | 17.25 | 17.45 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 17.43 | 17.58 | 17.76 | 17.47 | 17.52 | 17.59 | 17.60 
COnStUCHOM sranesnteeraccorccctsresorcreseervenes 18.00 18.51 | 18.64 | 18.79 | 18.79 | 18.70 | 18.90 | 18.68 | 18.69 | 18.73 | 18.83 | 18.85 | 18.90 | 19.01 | 19.05 
Manufacturing.............:2s2sseeeeeeeeeenees 14.76 15.29 | 15.30 | 15.41 | 15.45 | 15.51 | 15.65 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64 | 15.69 | 15.70 | 15.77 
Durable\GOOdS a.cerccs. <a sana stcsenttrepenees 15.38 16.01 | 16.04 | 16.16 | 16.20 | 16.29 | 16.39 | 16.34 | 16.34 | 16.33 | 16.30 | 16.33 | 16.40 | 16.30 | 16.48 
Wood products 11.99 12.33 | 12.42 | 12.42 | 12.37 | 12.43 | 12.49 | 12.52 | 12.51 | 12.51 | 12.48 | 12.57 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.78 
Nonmetallic mineral products ......... 14.86 15.39 | 15.44 | 15.54 | 15.59 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.52 | 15.69 | 15.73 | 15.70 | 15.82 | 15.81 
Primary metals .......scccsssesssesessseenees 17.06 17.68 | 17.69 | 17.84 | 17.93 | 17.99 | 18.09 | 18.05 | 17.96 | 17.86 | 18.03 | 17.93 | 18.02 | 18.23 | 18.11 
Fabricated metal products «| 14.19 14.68 | 14.70 | 14.79 | 14.78 | 14.85 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.94 | 14.92 | 14.92 | 14.98 | 15.04 
MaGhinery stccreves<s nny ccteccc-oea-s nears 15.49 15.93 | 15.92 | 16.05 | 15.97 | 16.06 | 16.20 | 16.11 | 16.16 | 16.19 | 16.20 | 16.23 | 16.33 | 16.41 | 16.35 
Computer and electronic products...) 15.42 16.19 | 16.31 | 16.34 | 16.24 | 16.26 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.59 | 16.56 | 16.75 | 16.83 | 16.79 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.78 13.97 | 13.96 | 14.01 | 14.02 | 14.03 | 14.16 | 14.08 | 14.18 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.19 | 14.28 | 14.22 | 14.45 
Transportation equipment ............0 19.48 20.64 | 20.61 | 20.83 | 21.13 | 21.41 | 21.42 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.94 | 21.08 | 21.20 | 20.70 | 21.32 
Furniture and related products «| 12.14 12.62 | 12.75 | 12.77 | 12.74 | 12.79 | 12.93 | 12.93 | 12.91 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.90 | 12.96 | 13.04 | 13.05 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ........... 12.46 12.91 | 12.99 | 13.05 | 13.01 | 13.06 | 13.08 | 13.12 | 13.14 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.19 | 13.13 | 13.30 | 13.24 
Nondurable goods...........:..ccsceeeeeeny 13.75 14.15 | 14.15 | 14.25 | 14.27 | 14.31 | 14.48 | 14.47 | 14.49 | 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.56 | 14.58 | 14.76 | 14.67 
Food manufacturing .........:seseseceseeeeee 12.18 12.54 | 12.58 | 12.61 | 12.66 | 12.61 | 12.81 | 12.70 | 12.66 | 12.70 | 12.72 | 12.71 | 12.70 | 12.85 | 12.77 
Beverages and tobacco products ....| 17.67 17.68 | 17.40 | 17.61 | 17.62 | 17.60 | 18.04 | 17.68 | 17.53 | 17.69 | 17.70 | 17.93 | 17.56 | 17.84 | 17.57 
THOXTIG IIS (tert aremcowedanatnvxeenns=nncsecean 11.40 11.73 | 11.80 | 141.76) 11.70} 11.71.) 11.83.)- 11.99} 11.92} 11.92} 11.95] 11.95) 11.92] 11:954. 11:94 
Textile product Mills ..........:c:ceeeee 10.60 10.96 | 11.09} 11.11 T1202") CHO? TR20y! AAP ttt 10.98 | 11.14] 11.13 | 11.18] 11.31 11.47 
ADDAlGl ieeccessscssececenowssvosseaceerevesesren sos ! 8.82 9.10 9.13 9.16 9.15 9.19 9.30 9.30 9.33 9.45 9.47 9.49 9.47 9.62 9.75 
Leather and allied products ..........., 10.69 11.01 | 11,00} 10.87 | 11.01 | 19:23] 11.51 | 49.53>}-—19.62 | 11:62] 11-76] 11.71), S59 iT Saudia 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.38 16.89 | 16.92] 17.09 | 17.09] 17.09] 17.26] 17.21] 17.22| 17.22| 17.38) 17.38| 17.23] 17.56 | 17.45 


Printing and related support activitie; 14.48 14.93 | 15.01 | 15.15 | 15.15 | 15.19] 15.35} 15.28| 15.32 | 15.33] 15.35] 15.26] 15.26/ 15.47] 15.40 
Petroleum and coal products .. 22.90 23.06 | 22.97 | 23.33 | 23.46 | 23.35 | 23.65 | 23.58 | 24.29 | 24.17] 23.92 | 23.36 | 25.53] 23.35 | 23.02 


Ghemicals s2.ceiad< 2. 0x0 cterseeecece AW ureey/ 17.97 | 17.94] 18.11} 18.00] 18.29 | 18.34] 18.28} 18.29] 18.33} 1835} 1846, 18.55] 18.59] 18.60 
Plastics and rubber products ...........| 13.21 13.55 | 13.52 | 13.62 | 13.66] 13.70] 13.81] 13.91 | 13.95} 14.00} 14.07| 14.09} 14.18} 1434] 14.25 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING i cccccvesssvonvescacesorevesrcvaecxss 14.16 14.56 | 14.49] 14.71 | 14.72] 14.77 | 14.88 | 14.92] 15.04| 15.00} 1494] 1492} 1494] 14.90| 14.93 
Trade, transportation, and 
UTM GS Teen sace atancesccaatsetncsadesecctascsssveys 13.70 14.02 | 13.98 | 14.17 | 14.143) 14.12] 1412] 14.24] 14.36] 1434! 14.31] 1428] 1433] 14381] 14.33 
Wholesale trade”... cccsrsccrecesaseseessexe 16.77 16.97 | 16.94 17.12] 17.05) 17.14] 17.22) 17.18) 17.82] 17.29") 1726) 17241 17:33} 17.26] t7-32 
Retail trade teigeectee-.. ca: ceases sescestarecs 11.29 11.67 | 11.64] 11.81 | 11.78 | 11.73] 11.76] 11.88} 11.92} 11.90] 11.90} 11.88 | 11.91 | 11.90] 11.90 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.33 15.77 | 15.79 | 15.86] 15.94] 16.03] 16.04] 16.02 | 16.26] 16.23] 16.21| 16.19| 16.29] 16.40] 16.36 
UNM ES oo. cee cxcsyt tue covescseevess secngs sed 23.58 23.94 | 23.84 | 24.28 | 23.93 | 24.12 | 24.26 | 24.02 | 24.16 | 24.41 | 24.47 | 24.52 | 24.58 | 24.56 | 24.77 
19.80 20.23 | 20.00 | 20.56 | 20.59 | 20.67 | 20.90 | 20.79 | 20.88 | 20.88 | 20.98 | 21.01 | 21.03 | 21.00 | 21.21 
Financial activities.................sssessee 15.59 16.17 | 16.25} 16.47 16.48) 16.49| 16.64] 16.70/ 16.95] 16.89/ 16.93] 16.97| 17.16] 17.26] 17.31 
Professional and business 
BACHS ee 16.33 16.81 | 16.68 | 16.91 | 16.89 | 17.01 | 17.28 | 17.14 | 17.40 | 17.86 | 17.21 | 17.18 | 17.25 | 17.08 | 17.06 
Education and health 
SONU COS ees csenaaceanbenis anaes dpucussendvents 14.64 15.22 | 15.31 | 15.39 | 15.42 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.61 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.56 | 15.58 | 15.61 | 15.70 | 15.77 
Leisure and hospitality .................60 8.35 8.67 || 8.52 8.62 8.65 8.69 8.81 8.74 8.80 8.73 8.69 8.72 8.69 8.66 8.67 
CHANGE BOIMICBE ar annsivenesexcdracesxespisnacans 13.27 13.72 | 13.74 | 13.84 | 13.86 | 13.88 | 14.01 | 14.00 | 14.02 | 14.02 | 13.99 | 13.99 | 13.97 | 13.89 | 13.90 


1 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 


"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2 2003 
Industry a - seas 
2001 2002 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE.............-.++4, $493.20 | $506.22 | $510.26 | $516.76 | $511.06 | $510.89 | $520.37 | $510.02 | $517.30 | 518.49. | $511.35 | $515.95 | $523.09 | $516.28 | $522.24 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - ~ 509.18 | 510.20 | 510.38 | 511.73 | 513.76 | 514.44 | 515.27 | 516.80 | 515.61 | 517.30 | 518.31 | 518.78 | 521.00 
| 
GOODS-PRODUCING................, 630.04 | 651.60 | 660.08 | 667.81 | 662.00 | 657.04 | 668.07 | 654.12 | 645.06 | 658.62 | 654.74 | 665.06 | 672.88 | 664.28 | 678.09 
Natural resources 
and mining................ 757.92 | 743.11 | 750.77 | 753.42 | 748.65 | 732.90 | 74820 | 743.33 | 747.75 | 777.00 | 765.46 | 766.93 | 776.14 | 756.37 | 776.16 
Construction............0.s:c00c08-| 695.89 | 711.61 | 732.55 | 738.45 | 727.17 | 706.86 | 710.64 707.97 | 678.45 | 715.49 | 708.01 731.38 | 737.10 | 741.39 | 754.38 
Manufacturing. .............++++) 595.19 | 618.87 | 621.18 | 628.73 | 625.73 | 629.71 | 644.78 | 625.96 | 626.36 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 621.72 | 633.95 
Durable goods..... 624.54 | 652.83 | 652.83 | 664.18 | 659.34 | 664.63 | 681.82 | 661.77 | 660.14 | 663.00 | 655.26 | 663.00 | 672.40 | 650.37 | 669.09 
Wed PrOduicts’..scsvesceseoscessssesees 481.36 | 491.98 | 499.28 | 504.25 | 497.27 | 490.99 | 499.60 | 490.78 | 490.39 | 497.90 | 497.95 | 505.31 | 520.70 | 518.81 | 521.42 
Nonmetallic mineral products... 618.79 | 646.74 | 657.74 | 666.67 | 659.46 | 643.14 | 645.33 | 640.42 | 634.68 | 651.84 | 655.84 | 677.24 | 673.53 | 666.02 | 675.09 
Primary metals..............s.0.+ 723.95 | 749.08 | 746.52 | 758.20 | 758.44 | 762.78 | 783.30 | 765.32 | 759.71 760.84 | 760.87 | 760.23 | 760.44 | 747.43 | 753.38 
Fabricated metal products. 576.60 | 596.44 | 598.29 | 604.91 | 601.55 | 604.40 | 619.76 | 605.48 | 601.28 | 604.79 | 599.09 | 605.75 | 608.74 | 596.20 | 609.12 
Machinery........000:csussse+| 632.77 | 645.81 | 644.76 | 650.03 | 645.19 | 653.64 | 670.68 | 650.84 | 657.71 | 658.93 | 654.48 | 662.18 | 671.16 | 656.40 | 662.18 
Computer and electronic 
PROGINS css a nicccatnisscusvencvescuus 613.07 | 642.86 | 642.61 661.77 | 639.86 | 660.16 | 681.02 | 647.90 | 657.04 | 668.62 | 660.28 | 667.37 | 680.05 | 669.83 | 688.39 
Electrical equipment and 
ADDN ANCOS I ievsnncerevescturertecseras 548.00 | 560.09 | 557.00 | 561.80 | 562.20 | 571.02 | 591.89 | 564.61 | 575.71 | 577.13 | 570.00 | 569.02 | 588.34 | 568.80 | 579.45 
Transportation equipment.......| 817.08 | 877.84 | 875.93 | 895.69 | 898.03 | 901.36 | 921.06 | 895.48 | 886.60 | 874.41 | 864.82 | 874.82 | 888.28 | 821.79 | 871.99 
Furniture and related | 
PYOGUCTS.........:csccsseneseeereee} 464,57 | 494.14 | 498.53 | 499.31 491.76 | 494.97 | 522.37 | 493.93 | 494.45 | 493.93 | 488.53 | 491.49 | 505.44 | 507.26 | 515.48 
Miscellaneous | 
MANUPACTUTING..........cseceeeeseeeeee 483.44 | 499.09 | 498.82 | 503.73 | 506.09 | 506.73 | 515.35 | 505.12 | 504.58 | 508.97 | 500.28 | 502.54 | 506.82 | 504.07 | 505.77 
Nondurable goods.........ccscsecseed 548.41 567.11 570.25 | 575.70 | 572.23 | 576.69 | 586.44 | 571.57 | 572.36 | 579.75 | 575.52 | 576.58 | 580.28 | 577.12 | 582.40 
Food manufacturing.........:.+:-+ 481.67 | 496.78 | 503.20 | 506.92 | 505.13 | 505.66 | 513.68 | 491.49 | 487.41 | 496.57 | 493.54 | 496.96 | 500.38 | 498.58 | 504.42 
Beverages and tobacco | 
PFOCUCISS sei devcsscsecscssotcssnees 721.68 | 697.09 | 690.78 | 679.75 | 695.99 | 689.92 | 699.95 | 675.38 | 669.65 | 686.37 | 695.61 | 704.65 | 695.38 | 701.11 | 688.74 
Textile mills......... 456.64 | 476.70 | 480.26 | 476.28 | 466.83 | 469.57 | 480.30 | 467.61 | 472.03 | 473.22 472.03 | 461.27 | 463.69 | 436.18 | 462.08 
Textile product mills... 408.56 | 429.49 | 435.84 | 431.07 | 426.47 | 426.20 | 449.12 | 431.46 | 429.96 | 431.51 431.12 | 482.96 | 441.61 449.01 459.95 
APPaFel.........scsscssereeesseceee 317.15 | 333.77 | 338.72 | 338.00 | 327.57 | 337.27 | 338.52 | 332.01 | 333.08 | 340.20 | 336.19 | 336.90 | 336.90 | 329.97 | 339.30 
Leather and allied products....... 388.83 | 413.05 | 412.50 | 413.06 | 426.09 | 440.22 | 451.19 | 447.36 | 456.67 | 463.64 | 468.05 | 459.03 | 454.33 | 449.28 | 455.13 
Paper and paper products.......| 690.06 | 707.36 | 707.26 | 724.62 | 712.65 | 716.07 | 73528 | 714.22 | 711.19 | 716.35 | 717.79 | 714.32 | 717.46 | 721.72 | 715.86 
Printing and related | 
support activities.................| 560.89 | 573.42 | 580.89 | 590.85 | 586.31 | 587.85 | 597.12 | 580.64 | 582.16 | 591.74 | 580.23 | 573.78 | 578.35 | 583.22 | 586.74 
Petroleum and coal | | 
PFOUCHS. ....cecseceessseeeseeeeeee| 1003.34} 992.05 | 971.63 | 1,014.86 | 1,022.86 | 1,025.07) 1,040.60) 1,039.88 1,095.48) 1,109.40) 1,052.48) 1,006.82 | 1,047.09 | 1,041.41 | 1,008.28 
Chemicals........0ssssssseen| 735-54 | 759.57 | 760.66 | 773.30 | 765.00 | 784.64 | 786.79 | 769.59 | 780.98 | 780.86 | 776.21 | 777.17 | 786.52 | 777.06 | 784.92 
Plastics and rubber 
PFOMUCTS....c..ccueeseseesere| 528.69 | 549.57 | 548.91 | 554.33 | 554.60 | 552.11 | 566.21 | 556.40 | 558.00 | 561.40 | 561.39 | 569.24 | 572.87 | 560.69 | 570.00 
PRIVATE SERVICE- | 
PROVIDING. ........00cccessesesereesseeee| 460.32 | 473.10 | 475.27 | 482.49 | 476.93 | 478.55 | 488.06 | 477.44 | 488.80 | 487.50 | 481.07 | 481.92 | 490.03 | 484.25 | 486.72 
| | 
Trade, transportation, | | | | | 
and utilities. ...............4.+- 459.53 | 471.09 | 475.32 | 481.78 473.36 | 470.20 | 478.67 | 467.07 | 476.75 | 478.96 | 475.09 | 476.95 | 487.22 | 483.68 | 485.79 
Wholesale trade...........:+.| 643.45 | 643.99 | 645.41 657.41 | 642.79 | 649.61 657.80 | 639.10 | 654.70 655.29 | 647.25 | 651.67 | 663.74 | 649.73 | 658.16 
Retail rade.........cccceeeees| 346.16 | 360.53 | 365.50 | 368.47 | 361.65 | 357.77 | 366.91 | 356.40 | 362.37 | 364.14 | 362.95 | 365.90 | 373.97 | 372.47 | 373.97 
Transportation and 
WarehOuUSINg.........csse1eee| 562.70 | 580.68 | 582.65 | 591.58 | 586.59 | 593.11 | 603.10 | 581.53 | 593.49 | 595.64 | 586.80 | 590.94 | 604.36 | 603.52 | 606.96 
Utilities... .ccccccccssussseeuseee] 977.18 | 978.44 | 975.06 | 1,005.19) 985.92 | 996.16 | 997.09 987.22 | 992.98 | 1,003.25] 1,005.72 | 1,000.42| 1,010.24 1,006.96 | 1,013.09 
WifortnatlOniecccsccetereeseocce-snaossed POUT T 739.41 730.00 | 754.55 | 753.59 | 758.59 | 769.12 | 742.20 | 760.03 | 757.94 | 753.18 | 758.46 | 773.90 | 764.40 | 774.17 
Financial activities..................| 558.02 | 575.43 | 576.88 | 596.21 | 581.74 | 585.40 | 604.03 | 587.84 | 611.90 | 608.04 | 595.94 | 599.04 | 621.19 | 607.55 | 612.77 
Professional and 
business services.................| 557.84 | 574.59 | 573.79 | 585.09 | 577.64 | 580.04 | 596.16 | 579.33 | 598.56 | 597.18 | 585.14 | 584.12 | 598.58 | 580.72 | 581.75 
Education and | 
health Services.......0..0+0| 473.39 | 493.02 | 499.11 | 503.25 | 499.61 | 502.45 | 506.93 | 507.33 | 508.89 | 509.21 | 502.59 | 503.23 | 510.45 | 510.25 | 515.68 
Leisure and hospitality............, 215.19 | 221.15 | 226.63 | 224.12 | 222.31 | 221.60 | 227.30 | 217.63 | 224.40 | 224.36 | 219.86 | 222.36 | 226.81 | 226.89 | 228.02 
| 
Other S@rvices.......cccceee---| 428.64 | 439.65 | 442.43 | 445.65 | 443.52 | 442.77 | 449.72 | 442.40 | 445.84 | 447.24 | 443.48 | 443.48 | 447.04 | 441.70 | 443.41 
’ Data relate to production workers in natural resouces and mining and manufacturing, Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service-providing system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on 
industries the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 


Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. j 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


64.7| 56.7| 65.8] 64.2) 61.9] 63.3} 59.9} 57.6} 64.4) 69.1) 64.4 
60.3} 65.5| 58.8] 47.7] 61.7] 65.5) 52.9} 52.3) 54.1) 57.7| 53.2 
49.6] 48.6) 36.5} 41.4) 38.1] 35.6] 38.5} 39.0} 35.6) 37.8) 36.0 
37.0| 37.6] 41.0) 41.7] 43.7] 39.0} 41.7) 43.3) 43.9) 42.4) 37.2 


36.7] 44.1] 46.9) 43.3} 37.2} 41.6] 38.5 


64.9] 61.0| 65.8] 66.4| 69.1] 66.9} 64.4] 62.2] 62.9] 66.7) 69.6 
66.0| 68.3} 68.3] 58.5] 56.3) 58.1} 62.2} 55.9) 53.1) 54.0) 58.3 
50.7| 50.5! 43.5] 37.2} 39.7) 36.2} 35.8) 345| 32.2) 31.7); 30.9 
38.3] 36.5] 35.4] 36.7] 38.8] 39.7; 41.4; 38.1) 39.0) 37.8) 34.9 


35.6} 36.0) 41.2) 43.0) 40.6) 37.6) 33.5 


64.9} 63.7; 64.0) 65.6] 65.8] 66.7} 66.2} 69.4; 68.7| 66.4) 66.5 
68.7| 71.4| 71.9) 68.5} 66.2] 67.3} 60.4) 58.3] 55.0} 61.0) 55.2 
51.4) 50.7) 47.1) 42.8) 38.8) 37.6) 34.5) 31.1) 32.9) 31.3} 31.7 
29.9) 31.1] 31.3] 33.3} 35.8} 36.9) 37.4; 37.8} 39.9) 38.3] 35.8 


36.5} 35.1| 34.7| 37.4) 36.5) 37.9) 35.1 


68.7| 68.2} 68.0) 68.3) 68.3} 68.0} 68.0) 67.8) 69.1) 68.3) 69.1 
69.2] 73.2} 71.0) 69.8) 71.0} 70.0} 70.3) 70.3) 65.6) 63.8) 62.1 
59.5] 53.4, 49.3) 48.6) 45.0} 43.3; 43.9) 39.9) 37.8) 37.1) 34.9 
31.7} 30.2] 30.2) 30.4) 30.6) 30.8) 31.8) 31.5} 30.0} 33.5) 33.3 
33.3) 34.5) 35.4) 36.5} 35.4) 34.9] 33.5 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 
T 


MOQ ies croravsvaretveestauecwoccerssesceisersese 42.3; 38.7} 33.3) 39.3) 52.4] 34.5} 50.0) 40.5) 41.7; 50.6) 56.0; 51.8 
50.6] 53.6} 54.8] 42.9) 39.9] 53.6) 62.5) 28.6) 24.4) 35.1) 41.1) 38.7 
24.4) 22.0) 24.4) 14.3) 14.3] 19.6] 14.3) 13.7] 17.9} 16.7) 16.7 9.5 
OO Dien renctnentepedtomectnacasaevasintenets 19.0} 22.6) 20.8) 33.9) 30.4) 32.1] 34.5) 25.0) 31.0} 19.6) 21.4) 25.0 
OOS cecctesetevecssCvestteccastssaxisceacssavess 36.3} 19.0) 27.4) 20.2} 30.4) 25.6| 30.4) 24.4 


33.9) 40.5) 37.5} 35.7] 41.7) 43.5) 42.3) 38.1) 41.1) 446) 49.4) 56.5 
54.2) 54.8) 58.3} 51.8] 41.7) 41.1) 54.8) 482) 29.2) 25.6) 25.0) 423 
34.5] 24.4) 17.9} 14.3) 11.9] 14.3] 10.7 ri 8.3 9.5 8.9 8.3 
11.9) 11.9] 16.7} 20.2) 21.4) 20.2} 286) 25.6) 25.6) 17.9) 149] 10.7 
14.9] 15.5) 19.6) 16:7) 17.9] 44.81 20.2] 23:8 


37.5| 32.7| 30.4] 33.3] 36.9] 38.1] 38.1] 34.5} 40.5] 46.4] 41.1| 482 
47.0] 51.2] 565] 57.1] 49.4} 47.6] 56.0] 44.0) 36.9} 35.1] 34.5| 31.0 
23.8] 24.4] 20.8] 17.9] 14.9] 11.9] 13.7] 95! 83! 65| 65) 60 

72 98.9|# 97:7 8:9), 12:5) IGT MOE 9.6) 25.8! trey Heme te? 
13.7} 14.3} 12.5} 11.9} 12.5] 15.5] 14.9] 143 


35.7} 32.1) 29.8) 32.1 32.7) 32.1 34.5} 32.1 33.3} 39.3) 41.1 42.9 
41.7; 39.3) 47.0) 50.0) 46.4) 52.4) 51.8) 49.4) 46.4) 40.5) 35.1) 33.3 
29.8} 32.1) 20.8) 19.0} 13.1 12S S1O:7) VS) > TNS Pee 8.3 6.0 

7A 6.0 6.0 7A ee 5.4 6.0 8.9 7.7 9.5} 13.1) 18.1 
13.7; 15.5) 16.7) 18.1) 156) 464] 14.81 19:4 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industres with increasing and decreasing employment. Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and Total 1,000 
employment Fewer than| 5 to9 10019 | 20049 | 50to99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 | "7 OF 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
workers 
—_—+ 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter 7,665,968] 4,526,062) 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 

Employment, March. ........ccccscssessseeseseees 108,932,804} 6,886,752) 8,633,337) 11,588,220} 18,104,061] 14,323,060] 18,158,276] 10,611,556] 7,917,065} 12,710,477 
Naturai resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter .............-. 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 2,935 1,700 499 167 50 

Employment, March .........ccccssssssscssessees 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 200,360 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ............... 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 13,591 6,040 1,176 293 65 

Employment, .MarCh): (occsesac2--0s-ccsccestsucsncve 6,481,334 714,992 832,978} 1,020,982} 1,410,131 925,178 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ...........0. 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 28,633 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 

Employment, March. ........ssssscssssseereres 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685} 1,836,858] 2,009,224) 3,456,620} 2,622,512] 2,166,352) 3,175,075 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter 1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 53,110 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 

Employment, March ......ccssssseeeseesees 25,518,430) 1,629,626+ 2,507,906} 3,278,074] 4,630,611] 3,670,363] 4,888,033) 2,343,794) 1,191,894] 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter «0... 150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 6,698 4,475 1,476 674 333 

Employment, March ......... 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 465,567 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter .........0+ 716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 37,529 11,731 6,084 1,808 897 488 

Employment, March .......csssscceseseenserees 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198} 1,121,825 801,994 917,250 621,240 609,199] 1,005,688 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter... 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 73,807 29,139 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 

Employment, March. .....ccsssessesseseeseeeees 16,441,289] 1,170,098] 1,140,772) 1,451,932] 2,245,729) 2,022,745| 2,951,873) 1,933,668] 1,480,878} 2,043,594 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter .. : 679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 22,789 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 

Employment, March ........sscssesssesesseeeeees 14,712,829 603,470| 1,027,913] 1,291,605) 1,836,799) 1,589,809) 2,383,443] 1,274,120} 1,178,727) 3,526,943 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter 627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 117,264 33,939 9,463 1,725 667 353 

Employment, March .......sssscsssesererseess 11,590,048 390,258 705,222} 1,542,760] 3,560,715) 2,263,935] 1,344,217 586,269 453,703 742,969 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter... 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 24,254 5,498 2,630 484 102 23 

Employment, March ........cssscessesecsessesees 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 703,687 372,499 384,044 160,249 66,660 35,061 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 

Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Sr SCRURREDE nee 
Average Average Total annual wages Average annual ae 
Year blish ‘a annual (in thousands) wages weekly 
ede el tac employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 


Ul covered 


12 aero pbceeeceuoeeoecbccceceercanncec fs 6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $493 
1993 .. : 6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
1994. 6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
1995 .. 6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
1996. 7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
1997. 7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
1998 .. 7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
1999. 7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
2000 ... =e 7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 
DOO i rasa vesusacancucuvatsoumeduinesieyroaeas re eanee 7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 691 
Private industry covered 
TREES cists bn aceeter er ecpa asec cece proc beneccncenecentce 6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $491 
1993. 6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
1994. 6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
1995. 6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
1996 . 6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
1997... 7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 30,064 578 
1998 . 7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
1999. 7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 
2000. & 7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 
DOOM Cavstessesvesttsoxsnexsaccnecte nn inentosrccorents 7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 
State government covered 
4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
Local government covered 
117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 $14 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
47,136 3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
$1,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 he 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishm i i 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. pb sagt 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 
— 2000- 2000- 2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 2001 2001 
change change change change 
Total United States ......... 7,984,529 154,540 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 $697 $18 
Alabaina lacccessssssscssvecasvtzcens 112,356 30 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 579 21 
Alaska ..... 19,287 467 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 696 20 
Arizona .... 118,706 3,546 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 643 16 
Arkansas . : 72,814 587 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 524 18 
CalifOrnial .-ccenecessevasecessese0s 1,065,699 74,645 14,981,757 138,284 619,146,651 7,497,476 795 3 
COlOr ad Owerersssevacercesesatevezes 153,824 5,347 2,201,379 14,728 83,547,602 2,274,669 730 15 
Connecticut . 108,201 414 1,665,607 -9,121 78,272,099 2,095,243 904 29 
Delaware ........... 4 25,253 505 406,736 482 15,629,636 787,067 739 36 
District of Columbia .. 28,414 9 635,749 -1,535 35,543,559 1,790,086 1,075 56 
LOLA seeecsccceseocescesesevasscass 454,077 9,367 7,153,589 92,606 225,713,701 9,933,356 607 19 
GOO Gia sccssscssscesecessscsarsssy 230,232 5,219 3,871,763 -10,941 136,039,438 3,195,926 676 18 
Hawaii .. 35,439 1,412 557,146 3,961 17,412,210 469,266 601 12 
Idaho .... 46,480 1,084 571,314 8,137 15,864,510 263,832 534 1 
Illinois ... 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 -54,259 230,054,835 4,050,811 752 20 
Mn ana ternenccteseenarcecsosseceaee 151,376 -1,328 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 611 14 
NOW eccusccssecrspesesecsivacsssrsves 91,006 -5,825 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 555 18 
IKANSAS vor seeectecenenes ene 80,521 52 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 580 15 
Kentucky . 108,025 302 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 577 23 
Louisiana 115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 560 24 
MAING iaicrstesercccatererncvonseneass 46,206 1,344 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 554 22 
Mary lancitesersccsescarecscsccoscrs 147,158 622 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 736 36 
Massachusetts 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 865 16 
Michigan ........ : 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 719 it 
Minnesota .. 156,031 487 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 704 23 
MisSiSSiPpi ..........seeeeeeee 63,207 -748 1,111,255 -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 499 14 
MiSSOUriiecaccstsesxnexsnsescenss 163,121 138 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 623 19 
Montana .. 40,477 2,136 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 485 18 
Nebraska 5 52,653 836 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 546 13 
Nevada ....... 4 49,635 1,770 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 637 16 
New Hampshire 46,070 171 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 582,754 682 14 
New Jersey .....ssesessecssreee 256,536 -13,793 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 852 12 
New Mexico ° 48,439 522 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 552 23 
New York ....... 5 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 -47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 899 2h 
North Carolina ... 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 -57,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 616 19 
North Dakota... 23,326 38 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 494 19 
Oli ONencentenranseeececestvsennnsenece 285,567 4,705 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 640 15 
Oklahoma 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 11,771 41,004,250 1,821,743 539 20 
Oregon ......- 111,073 2,150 1,596,753 -11,175 53,018,365 317,098 639 9 
Pennsylvania . : 331,405 16,187 5,552,366 -5,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 673 19 
Rhode Island ......:sceececee 33,636 311 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 646 19 
South Carolina ......:.ce 114,979 5,613 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 563 21 
South Dakota .... 27,365 221 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 492 15 
Tennessee ..... 125,165 140 2,625,746 -41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 606 18 
Texas ...... 494,088 4,509 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 693 21 
AURA Renters cscacteecuctinsrecacccan 68,607 2,470 1,050,674 6,551 31,600,715 1,082,204 578 16 
MMORINOME pescrasarcecancusuneecesoxe 24,156 287 298,020 1,558 9,011,468 439,492 581 25 
Virginia .... 195,639 3,048 3,436,172 8,411 126,222,350 5,662,779 706 30 
Washington .... 221,450 1,775 2,689,507 -14,921 100,746,663 413,740 720 7 
West Virginia .. ; 46,620 -186 685,754 -845 19,187,832 726,836 538 21 
Wisconsin ...... 5 148,227 2,374 2,717,660 -18,388 85,713,725 1,733,629 607 17 
Wyoming ..... re 21,288 429 237,278 6,446 6,654,092 459,596 539 23 
PUGHO RIGO mecrevsecevescoseraets $1,733 -633 1,007,919 -18,234 19,884,381 578,173 379 17 
Virgin ISIANAS ......cceceeeeeeeee 3,236 -17 44,330 1,981 1,294,885 120,936 562 29 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County’ 


United States? ......... eee 


Jefferson, AL... 
Madison, AL . 
Mobile, AL ....... 
Montgomery, AL . 
Anchorage, AK ... 


Marin, 
Monterey, CA .. 
Orange, CA. 
Placer, CA 

Riverside, CA .. 
Sacramento, CA . 
San Bernardino, C. 


San Diego, CA ......scscecseeee 
San Francisco, CA. ae 
San Joaquin, CA .... 
San Mateo, CA ...... 
Santa Barbara, CA 
Santa Clara, CA..... 
Santa Cruz, CA... 
Solano, CA ..... 
Sonoma, CA ... ae 
Stanislaus, CA .......:ceee 


TRRETO IGA icici ceastecctenacs 
Ventura, CA save 
Adams, CO ..... 
Arapahoe, CO . 
Boulder, CO .... 
Denver, CO...... 
El Paso, CO ... 
Jefferson, CO . 
Larimer, CO .... Si 
FANN) GT ccccsssopsuccsareenecs 


Haritord; CT vsrccscesrapstocer 
New Haven, CT .. meas 
New London, CT . 
New Castle, DE ..... 
Washington, DC . 
Alachua, FL .... 
Brevard, FL ..... 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL ... ian 
BUVEN EL: sscavecsthsancaeredtuvehs 


Escambia, FL..... 
Hillsborough, F 
Lee, FL 

Leon, FL .. 
Manatee, FL ... 
Miami-Dade, FL . 
Orange, FL ........ 
Palm Beach, FL . 
Pinellas, FL ..... on 
POIKAPL.  cainsonsvacnmarnerren 


SAPABOS, | FL, scsassesscesssnsnnie 
Seminole, FL .. nati 
Volusia, FL...... 
Chatham, GA .. 
Clayton, GA .... 
Cobb, GA .... 
Dekalb, GA . 
Fulton, GA ...... 
Gwinnett, GA .. aie 
Richmond, GA c.ccssesssesnsees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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129,635,800 


380,680 
156,169 
167,000 
129,878 
133,842 
1,561,773 
326,917 
240,754 
697,181 
337,444 


322,084 
242,232 
4,103,370 
111,939 
166,186 
1,411,944 
116,185 
491,535 
588,426 
545,113 


1,218,982 
586,085 
204,504 
369,868 
177,234 
1,002,637 
102,669 
121,402 
194,922 
164,473 


132,878 
293,208 
146,043 
285,963 
184,755 
461,996 
240,100 
210,375 
121,880 
421,211 


147,206 
145,147 
142,478 
122,608 
114,982 
301,520 
305,903 
754,870 
289,538 
104,694 
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21. Continued—Annuai data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County’ 


TOMO AI evigasccnvceecers 409,669 
Ada, ID ...... 182,309 
Cook, IL .. 2,630,768 
Du Page, IL .. k 

Kane, IL ... 194,374 
Lake, IL .... 316,150 
Peoria, IL . 102,764 
Sangamon 145,195 
Will, IL ...... 145,570 
Winnebago, 139,815 
AIGA SIN gocsscrornssccsseyecserve 183,329 
Elkhart, IN 113,524 
Lake, IN ... 194,624 
Marion, IN .... 591,406 
St. Joseph, iN . 124,967 
Vanderburgh, IN . 109,418 
LEIA) ctesseseeee 119,914 
Polk, IA .... 263,469 
Johnson, KS ... 292,984 
Sedgwick, KS ........cecssseee 249,863 
Shawnee, KS 100,462 
Fayette, KY .. 167,714 
Jefferson, KY 431,347 
Caddo, LA ..... eee 120,877 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 243,392 
Jefferson, LA ......... Hee 213,911 
Lafayette, LA .. 119,294 
Orleans, LA ..... 263,427 
Cumberland, ME .... 168,147 
Anne Arundel, MD ............ 200,174 


Baltimore, MD ......eeseeeeeee 
Howard, MD........ 


360,128 
132,935 


Montgomery, MD ... 449,881 
Prince Georges, MD .. 304,022 
Baltimore City, MD . 381,155 
Bristol, MA ... 218,818 
Essex, MA ... 306,111 
Hampden, MA . 204,824 
Middlesex, MA ; 850,295 
Norfolk, MA ......essseesseseeenee 327,067 
Plymouth, MA .....cseseeeseeees 166,471 
Suffolk, MA ..... 602,983 
Worcester, MA 321,044 
Genesee, MI ... 160,442 
Ingham, MI ...... 174,290 
Kalamazoo, Ml 116,728 
Kent, MI .......... 339,510 
Macomb, MI . 326,600 
Oakland, MI . 755,451 
Ottawa, MI ... 115,880 


195,562 


Wayne, MI ...... 

Anoka, MN 

Dakota, MN ..... 

Hennepin, MN . 

Ramsey, MN ... 

Hinds, MS .... 

Greene, MO . 

Jackson, MO... 

St. Louis, MO .........2c.cce000 641,151 
St. Louis City, MO... 245,192 
Douglas, NE ... 325,629 
Lancaster, NE . 148,200 
Clark, NV ........ 720,184 
Washoe, NV ....... 193,571 
Hillsborough, NH ... 192,712 
Rockingham, NH ... 130,917 
Atlantic, NJ ........ 141,240 
Bergen, NJ ...... 453,626 
Burlington, Nu ...cscsceeseeeeees 187,398 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 


County' 


Camden, Nu .......eecesceeeseee 
Essex, NJ ... ‘ 
Hudson, Nu . 
Mercer, NJ ..... 
Middlesex, NJ 
Monmouth, NJ 
Morris, NJ ...... 
Ocean, NJ... 
Passaic, NJ .... : 
Somerset, Nu w..cceseeeeeereees 


UWinionny|NU asecsescoteevennssckenaes 
Bernalillo, NM . 
Albany, NY .. 
Bronx, NY ...... 
Dutchess, NY . 


Monroe, NY ... 
Nassau, NY ... ‘ 
New York, NY ......ceeseeeeee 


Oneida, NV = secsserscerecnssvsesns 
Onondaga, NY 
Orange, NY .... 
Queens, NY ... 
Rockland, NY . 
Suffolk, NY ........ 
Westchester, NY 
Buncombe, NC . 
Cumberland, NC a 
Durtiam; NG cccircssscccstrvess 


FOrSVUING eersrereentcarsnanenss 
Guilford, NC ...... * 
Mecklenburg, NC .. 
Wake, NC ......... 
Butler, OH ...... 
Cuyahoga, OH 
Franklin, OH ..... 
Hamilton, OH . 
Lorain, OH ..... 
Lucas, OH 


Mahoning, OH ......eeeeee 
Montgomery, OH “a 
Stark, OH ... 
Summit, OH ... 

Oklahoma, OK 

Tulsa, OK ofenyssnc 
Clackamas, OR 
Lane, OR ....... 
Marion, OR .... “ 
Multnomah, OR uu... 


Washington, OR ues 
Allegheny, PA ... fe 
Berks, PA....... 
Bucks, PA .. 
Chester, PA ... 
Cumberland, PA 
Dauphin, PA .. 
Delaware, PA . 
Erle, PA, sncssenss rr 
Lancaster, PA ...assssscvsveess 


GIy PA teastcanvucriseassenssey 
Luzerne, PA ... . 
Montgomery, PA ... 
Philadelphia, PA ... 
Westmoreland, PA 
VOORIPA. sahaaunion 
Providence, RI .. 
Charleston, SC . 
Greenville, SC .. 
Richland, SC ..... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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199,869 
361,569 
237,253 
215,524 
399,332 
240,757 
277,653 
133,657 
175,108 
176,713 


236,609 
309,166 
229,957 
214,227 
112,912 
454,839 
439,343 
393,783 
593,368 
2,342,338 


108,686 


169,609 


180,155 
274,077 
514,036 
385,777 
126,863 
796,353 
702,628 
559,852 
103,115 
234,678 


108,769 
298,982 
173,888 
261,098 
415,507 
342,502 
133,997 
137,574 
126,999 
444,393 


228,453 
711,532 
165,263 
246,491 
217,148 
122,649 
173,292 
214,106 
128,893 
218,415 


172,860 
141,944 
485,822 
658,827 
134,128 
165,879 
288,650 
180,711 
226,362 
205,841 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 
Ranked by 


1 
a change, | Befcent change, 
2000-20012 2000-28012 2000-20012 


Spartanburg, SC ............ 117,262 


Minnehaha, SD . 106,717 
Davidson, TN .... 434,006 
Hamilton, TN .. 187,724 
Knox, TN.... 203,470 
Shelby, TN . 496,647 
Bexar, TX ....... 655,195 
Cameron, TX . a 111,374 
Collin, TX ....... ve 181,007 
Dallass FX Seacaseststcsrsesnets 1,550,835 


Denton, TX 122,552 
El Paso, TX 248,407 
Harris, TX ...... 1,864,100 
Hidalgo, TX .... 168,610 
Jefferson, TX . 118,764 
Lubbock, TX .. 118,042 
Nueces, TX .... 143,470 
Tarrant, TX .... i 709,162 
Travis, TX ...... * 534,861 
Salt: Lakes UT: sscsccvesssrvecesene 530,497 
Utah) Ua. ccsscsovesetvanacte es 143,423 
Arlington, VA ..... % 159,170 
Chesterfield, VA é 107,721 
Fairfax, VA ..... a 542,984 
Henrico, VA 169,827 
Norfolk, VA 146,414 
Richmond, VA... 164,906 
Virginia Beach, V 166,007 
Clark, WA ......... a 114,716 
IMGs WA erecssrsusnccccecerareacess 1,146,191 
Pierce; WA sisscssessasveserssesars 238,600 
Snohomish, WA . 209,657 
Spokane, WA.... 190,057 
Kanawha, WV es 111,552 
Brown, WI ...... = 141,950 
Dane, WI ........ 0 279,208 
Milwaukee, WI .. “ 522,022 
Waukesha, WI ......ceeeeeeee 224,721 
San UUAaNs eiersencarestorasces 324,791 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor 


Statistics. 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


8 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 
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37,092 


22,179 


a 


4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Labor Force Data 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 | 1996 1997' 1998' 1999" 2000' 2001 2002 
Civilian noninstitutional population... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 
Civilian labor force.........cceseseee 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
Employedsecnesccerssitecusrecses e 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 | 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Unemployed........sscseeeeeee 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate. + 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 
Not in the labor force.......sccecesecesesereeees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 / 2001 2002 

Total private EMPlOYMEN......cceseeseececeeeeees 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,886 
Total nonfarm employment.........ccccereeeeees 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,376 
Goods-produCing.........seesese 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,619 
Natural resources and mining 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 581 
CONSHUCHON rercretererarsssnrascncece fl 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,732 
IMENULACTUTING ha. ocxccsvscvscievassuevenncerassniend 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,306 
Private Service-Providing........ssceeeeeees 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,267 
Trade, transportation, and utilities. a 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,493 
Wholesale trade........sesseseseeeeereenee 5,093.2 5,247.3 §,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 §,933.2 5,772.7 5,641.0 
Retail tad@......ceeeeseeeeed  18,020.5} 13,490.8] 13,896.7} 14,142.5} 14,388.9| 14,609.3} 14,970.1 15,279.8} 15,238.6|  15,047.2 
Transportation and warehousing........ | 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,205.3 
WN GS: ce roszacvccsesvestrugelaveveyvedvanaaagenase 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 599.8 
Te ifakgast:\i(ols peerchpeeneeoperr RoSeccestEEReREET Fez. 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,420 
FINANCE ACIVINES cca casacecetenvevscsccdubdets 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,843 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 16,010 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,184 
Leisure and hospitality............ccceeeeees 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,969 
OER SOMMICES axivsrssieenccessnatsdasinesaney 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,348 
GOVE OM ewesrikenssraveverisiatresise citer 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,489 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 ie 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
T + 
Private sector: = 
Average weekly NOurS.............ccssssssssssessescessessescee 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........2:sscesece00 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:::cee0e- 378.40 390.73 399.53 412.74 431.25 448.04 462.49 480.41 493.20 506.22 
Goods-producing: 
Average weekly NOurS........secsccseseeseeseeees . 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 441 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). A 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............::0-00++4 498.82 519.58 528.62 546.48 568.43 580.99 599.99 621.86 630.04 651.60 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOul............0sscssessssessssesssesssesees 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ote 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............00+ 634.77 653.14 670.32 695.07 720.11 727.28 721.74 734.92 757.92 743.11 
Construction: 
Average weekly houlS...........ssssscesesssssssresssrsscees 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.51 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.+04 539.81 558.53 $71.57 588.48 609.48 629.75 655.11 685.78 695.89 711.61 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly ROurs.........:.ssessccsssorsscsssasssnseneess 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.70 12.04 12.34 12:75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:c000 480.80 502.12 509.26 526.55 548.22 557.12 573.17 590.65 595.19 618.87 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly NOuirs.:....:.:.csers.ssssersstersevessnsscns 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:eer 10.60 10.87 11,19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............::0000 345.03 354.97 364.14 376.72 394.77 412.78 427.30 445.00 460.32 473.10 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly NOurs.........csssssccssssscssccssserseesees 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.55} 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 359.33 370.38 378.79 390.64 407.57 423.30 434.31 449.88 459.53 471.09 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOurs........sccsscesrssccesesssseesseers 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) | 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.97 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........++4 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOurS.........cscscscccsecesseeseeeeeeees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............2004 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............+0/ 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOUFS............0sse ; 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) - 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 494.36 507.27 513.37 525.60 542.55 546.86 547.97 562.31 562.70 580.68 
Utilities: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........s:ccccesesecsessseseeteeenes 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............+++ 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.94 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............++«4 756.35 789.98 811.52 830.74 865.26 902.94 924.59 955.66 977.18 978.44 
Information: 
Average WeeKIY NOUMS......:.:cecccceesseeeeeescesseseeeeees 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 7 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.23 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0++4 535.25 551.28 564.98 592.68 622.40 646.52 675.32 700.89 731.11 739.41 
Financial activities: 
Average Weekly NOurs......cescessesceseseesseeseeeereeees 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... o 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............+:0-+ 403.02 419.20 436.12 451.49 472.37 500.95 517.57 537.37 558.02 575.43 
Professional and business services: 
Average Weekly NOUrS........:cesccssesceseeesessesseerseeees 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) a 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)................- 406.20 414.16 426.44 442.81 465.51 490.00 510.99 535.07 557.84 574.59 
Education and health services: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.........cscceesceseererceseeneeseeee 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............0+ 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............0+64 359.08: 368.14 377.73 388.27 404.65 418.82 431.35 449.29 473.39 493.02 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average weekly NOUrS..........ssseseseeeteereteesenneaees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.57 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 163.45 168.00 171.43 176.48 185.81 195.82 202.87 211.79 215.19 221.15 
Other services: 
Average Weekly NOULS.......ssccseccesesesescserenseeeseees 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 322.69 332.44 342.36 352.62 368.63 384.25 398.77 413.41 428.64 439.65 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


2001 2002 Ue 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June etiod ended 
June 2003 
+ ‘= = 1 —_ 
Civilian workerscoe sche case ecneenae ce eer 153.8} 155.6] 156.8) 158.4) 159.9} 161.3] 162.2) 164.5) 165.8 0.8 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-CollarWOrkelSivcscssccsarsyscecen-trses-nsnccatencsppecnturreeseseneses 156.0} 157.7} 158.9} 160.5) 162.1 163.5| 164.3) 166.7) 167.9 Z 3.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical........c:scseseeeeeeerees 154.3 156.7; 157.5 158.5 159.3; 161.4) 162.4) 164.1 165.0 5 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. “1 | 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 477.1 172.0 s 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical.............000] 156.8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 1.0 41 

Blue-Collar workers: sctec-s-veectiscavavvertessrscceteesronversycervscrrresctt 149.3} 151.1 152.0| 153.7) 155.1 156.4} 157.5} 159.8} 161.4 1.0 41 

SOrViCGOCCUDALONS vercacyescnnsnessvavsrsrcnavaacrssaeeeavnnevacenaanranannt 153.3) 155.0 156.9| 158.4) 159.4) 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 5 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS=DrOCUCING sersvcsccesezceree-ce-senanseactensonrarsMeninpncrdu tareea 152.2) 153.2) 154.4; 156.3) 157.7) 158.7; 169.2) 163.1 164.6 9 4.4 
Manufacturing...... .| 152.6] 153.3] 154.6] 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0) 165.4 9 4.6 

SOmVICE-DTOGUGCIN Qu eretansecvocccvvsveravenceceenecenesteatieccensevexisveainna 154.4 156.4] 157.6} 159.1 160.7) 162.2} 162.8) 165.0) 166.2 A 3.4 
SOIVICGS io. sreccrtates scx eeet ameattecusnrets srk ereanapsoeaessccnmeeeaet 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2} 161.1 163.2} 163.9) 165.3) 166.3 6 3.2 

Health services... .| 154.6} 156.7} 158.3) 160.5} 161.8) 163.1 164.5) 166.4) 167.6 Pr 3.6 
Hospitals circcanustecesssopecevescovancucses servers esascuneatecdatastarsease 155.6) 158.2) 160.0) 162.3) 163.8; 165.7| 167.6] 169.9) 170.8 BS) 4.3 
EGUGAtIONG! SCLVICES:-. <sevacduecesacvavaucessncvevssresttnesssesenessoy sy 152.2 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4; 161.6 162.8 163.6 164.2 4 43 
Public:administrationc.: cacscate acdc eee! 151.9| 153.8) 155.2} 156.5} 157.5) 160.2; 161.7} 163.4) 164.3 6 4.3 
NOMMANUFACHUIIN Oscccsseccsvsocssercecsccessvercasecacseccovaccrsnevsceaaaennve 154.0) 156.0) 157.2) 158.7| 160.2) 161.7; 162.4) 164.5) 165.8 8 3.5 
Private industry workers........... .| 154.5} 155.9] 157.2} 158.9} 160.7; 161.6] 162.3) 165.0) 166.4 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......:c.ccccssesceseeeesreesereenteees 154.4) 156.0} 157.2} 159.0) 160.5} 161.6} 162.4) 165.1 166.6 9 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collan WOrKGNS: <1 -.2csc2e-cor-sncuseoncconcssscecdesetvoseccntevorecdl 157.4) 158.7} 160.1 161.9) 163.8 164.6 165.2 168.1 169.4 8 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.......s..:scscssseeesereesseeeeseees 158.1 159.6} 160.9} 162.8; 164.3) 165.3; 165.9) 169.1 170.4 8 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.........., 157.5 159.2 160.3} 161.5 162.5} 163.6) 164.4) 166.5 167.7 ty 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 159.4 160.2 161.8 164.4 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 6 3.9 
SalSSiOCCUPAHONS 42sec. ceccecteser anes ss-cvnacemmeennoeersehceess 154.5} 155.0} 156.7} 157.7} 161.6} 161.6) 161.9} 163.5} 165.1 1.0 2.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 157.7) 159.5} 160.8) 162.8; 164.2! 165.6; 166.7; 169.0| 170.9 1.1 44 
Bitie=collar WOrker Sis sess. <n cattcates<ovecencnsceteesnapesauaecersnceenctal 149.3} 151.0) 151.9) 153.6) 155.1 156.3] 157.3} 159.7) 161.4) 11 41 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 149.7; 151.8] 152.5} 153.7} 155.7; 156.9} 157.8) 160.0 | 162.0 1.3 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... a 149.1 150.4) 151.5} 153.6) 154.7; 155.4) 156.7}; 159.9) 161.1 8 44 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. .| 143.9) 145.6] 146.3] 148.7} 149.6) 151.0} 151.8) 153.2) 155.1 1.2 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 153.4); 154.9 156.5 158.7 159.9 161.4; 162.9 164.9| 166.8 1.2 4.3 
SOIVICE OCCUDAT ONS exc caxcecaraserssonutsdotersrssverntenrgencinvarsecrtes 151.3) 152.6) 154.8) 156.4) 157.4) 159.0} 159.8; 161.7} 162.6 6 3.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ err 15287. 154.3 155.5 187.1 158.7 159.7 160.5 162.6 164.1 x) 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 152.1 153.1 154.4 156.2 157.6) 158.6 160.1 163.0 164.5 9 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 151.5} 152.5) 153.7} 155.5) 156.9) 157.9} 159.2} 162.4) 163.8 9 4.4 
White-collar occupations.......... 156.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 161.9 162.9 164.3 167.8 169.2 8 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 155.0} 155.3) 156.5) 158.4) 160.2} 161.1 162.3} 166.3) 167.5 <i 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations........ | 149.3) 150.8) 151.9} 153.6} 154.8) 155.9) 157.8} 159.9] 161.5 1.0 4.3 
CON SHU CHON seaerceusvarnssseenavarstierarsensnescaysncerecsassenraseurevrere 150.3} 151.7; 158.0) 15441 155.2} 156.3; 157.9) 159.1 161.1 1.3 3.8 
ETUC Gabe] 100 Peni, Preeme near or eePePCETPTCECTOTEET ACCTT Lee ere 162.6; 153.3 ‘54.6; 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5; 164.0) 165.4 9 4.6 
White-collar occupations «| 156.0] 156.0} 156.9) 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7 1.0 47 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........c:csecessenseseceeesenees 154.0; 153.8; 154.7} 156.7; 158.6; 159.6) 160.7} 165.1 166.4 8 49 
BIUS-COllar OCCUPATIONS: isrsaricsssrvsasacsorsssaetsservoncsccssasvacsl 150.0 151.3 152.7 154.6 155.8 156.7 158.3 161.6 162.8 + i 4.5 
Durables w} = 188.1 154.0; 155.3) 156.9} 158.3) 158.9) 160.6} 164.4) 165.5 rf 45 
Nondurables 151.6} 152.0) 153.2) 156.0) 157.5} 159.2} 160.3] 163.1 164.9 Nt 47 
Service-Pproducing......csesceseeee 155.3} 156.9} 158.2} 159.9} 161.8) 162.7| 163.1 165.6] 167.0 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 156.0} 157.8}; 159.0] 160.9) 162.4) 163.5} 164.0} 166.6) 168.0 8 3.4 
White-Collar OCCUPATIONS a cisseixscovsrsepnescocsagpsennteosssncasansns 157.4 159.0 160.3 162.1 164.0 164.7 165.1 167.9 169.2 8 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALtIONS........cccsscseserereeeeseseeees 159.1 160.9 162.2 164.1 165.6 166.5 167.0 169.9 171.3 8 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations 148.7; 150.9) 151.4) 153.2) 155.2} 156.6) 156.9} 158.7] 160.8 1.3 3.6 
Service occupations 150.8} 152.2) 154.2) 155.9} 157.0} 158.5| 159.3} 161.1 162.0 6 3.2 
Transportation and public Utilities. .......ccccccceccseeeseneesend 152.4; 153.5] 155.5) 157.3; 158.9) 160.8} 161.7) 163.2} 165.4 1.3 44 
Transportation «| 146.9) 148.2) 151.1 152.5; 153.9} 155.4) 156.1 157.8; 158.9 th 3.2 
PBC Ut sp canecssnsaxconccacsngacpantradsssuatcaunipanaresusadtesasyes 159.8} 160.7/ 161.5} 163.9] 165.5} 168.2} 169.2} 170.5] 174.2 2.2 5.3 
COMMUNMICAUGHE i circsrannecncenentannionntcns rarest tecsrntrals 161.1 162.8} 163.4; 166.0} 166.1 169.0} 170.1 W718) 175.5 2.5 57 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. mt) ee <=) 158.1 159.1 161.3} 164.8) 167.2) 168.1 169.5) 172.6 1.8 47 
Wholesale and retail trade.......0....... «| 152.6] 153.7] 155.5} 156.5) 159.5} 159.6] 159.7] 161.3) 162.5 7 1.9 
Excluding sales occupations. «| =6.158.9} 155.4) 157.1 157.5} 160.0} 160.3} 160.4) 161.8} 162.7 6 17 
WIGIESEIG ECG ric cssessrccanecsranceciarisicasaeaspeasternsannacndl 157.8] 158.6} 159.5} 161.9] 166.3} 165.9] 166.7| 169.5] 171.3 V1 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS..........cscsseeseseseseseeeeneneel 158.5} 160.0} 160.6) 162.3) 164.4) 166.1/ 167.2} 168.4/ 169.9 9 3.3 
PROTA ACG scatecccssceceacsrvenererves «| 149.7) 150.9] 153.2) 153.5) 155.6] 156.0} 155.8] 156.6] 157.4 5 12 
General merchandise stores. ........cccccseseseseseeseseeeeeees 149.4) 149.7; 150.9} 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4) 159.2 1.8 3.2 
FOGG SLOP SS sciiacs ceraratzncnavexsepscaceaterevntevecdnedtraeannxslnceenle 148.2) 149.7| 151.7| 152.9} 154.5) 156.3} 156.3 157.5} _ 158.6 7 27 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SS 


2001 | 2002 2002 Percent change 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 
ended ended 
June 2003 
| 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........:.ccscseeeeeeees 159.5} 160.9} 161,3} 165.2} 167.3] 168.0} 168.5} 176.7} 178.3 0.9 6.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........sccsccessescecessesceereers 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 Wales 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0 ula! 7.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. W722 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 204.3 206.3 1.0 12.0 
Insurance. 159.3} 159.9} 161.3} 164.0; 166.1 167.1 167.9] 172.1 173.9 2.5 4.7 
Services......... 157.8} 160.0 161.0 162.6) 163.7; 164.9} 165.4) 167.1 168.4 8 2.9 
163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3) 166.6) 167.2; 167.5) 168.5) 169.2 4 1.6 
154.7; 156.8; 158.4; 160.6} 162.0 163.2; 164.4) 166.5) 167.9 8 3.6 
155.9} 158.4) 160.3} 162.8; 164.5) 166.2) 168.1 170.8; 171.9 6 4.5 
162.6] 166.4; 167.6} 168.5} 169.0} 173.5} 175.2) 176.3) 177.1 5 4.8 
162.6) 166.2) 167.5} 168.1 168:4| 172:0) 173:7)) 174:5) 175.4 5 4.2 
INOTITENOTACHUTIN Giixcerccsnccetccoseecsercesss steeroten eovetcessecteceens 154.7 156.3 157.6 159.3 161.1 162.0 162.5 164.9 166.4 9 3.3 
WIiKS- CONAN, WOTKONSccccsanteaenace-seievashoreenceeseespeaceonneassteed 157.5} 159.0} 160.5} 162.2 164.1 164.8; 165.3) 168.0) 169.3 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 8 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations. ...........:cccceeseee | 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 1.4 3.7 
SOMVICE OCCUPATIONS sare cae ass canscsscsvencseuvarassescemvensapencuats 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 156.9 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 6 3.3 
State and local government WOrKELS..........ssesessesceerenceeeeed 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6} 163.2 4 41 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOMKOIS scnsccvsssvceosnzecvasersensentvbeisuscoenstnescovtueavenes 150.4 153.7 154.4 155.2 159.7, 159.3 160.7 161.7 162.2 a} 41 
Professional specialty and technical...... 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 4 4.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............0+ 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 ve 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.............c0) 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4) 163.8 164.4 4 41 

BIGS-CONAN WOIKOIS . « covsccrscesvccracesvaverenestscucuevvensicnnansscucesranned 149.0 ew ids) 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 2 4.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

SEM VICES 5s so ceasanctcsurecasauener ses asuakapssuves coe tupsanesecacnccctapvensievees 150.6] 154.4) 154.9| 155.5) 155.9} 159.7] 160.9) 161.8) 162.3 3 41 
Services excluding schools” fe Reese tio. a a ee eee 151.9 154.5 156.1 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 nl! 3.5 
Health services rel 4.4 |e Ove 158.5| 160.4; 161.4) 163.5) 165.5) 166.4) 166.7 2 3.3 
HOSP IBaISEsy, sc stcsccenessssecconsswavcckesvoceccevubeckeresssesceevtenre sare 154.7) 157.4] 169.1 160.7; 161.8) 164.1 166.2/ 167.0) 167.3 ie 3.4 
EduGational SOrviC@S:.c1.-<.rseatustiterssccvencteten est caeveeatresers cou 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 155.1 159.2 160.3 161.1 161.7 4 4.3 
SCNOOMSiecicsessvossssasecosexacxs 150.5] 154.4) 154.8] 155.1 155.4 159.6] 160.7) 161.4) 162.0 4 4.2 
Elementary and secondary. 4 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 4 4.2 
Colleges and UNiversities..........sccsesecssceeseeeseeseesees 154.3 153.8] 159.6} 160.0} 160.4; 164.7; 165.8) 167.0 167.5 3 4.4 
Publicadministvaton = eee eee 151:9| 151.9159 155:2| 156.5] 1157-9] 160.2 161.7} 163.4| 164.3 6 4.3 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 racer change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2003 
=r 7 —- 
Civile WORSE csc ache Mananaiaesd 150.8] 152.3] 153.4) 154.8] 156.1] 157.2) 157.8} 159.3) 160.3 0.6 27 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKe@IS.........:ccssccscccssssvsssersesseneeescensesensssosceses 153.1 154.5 155.6 157.0 158.4 159.6 160.1 161.9 162.9 6 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical....... 152.-| 154.2) 155.1 155.6] 156.2) 158.0; 158.6} 159.3) 160.1 Bs) 25 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............:se 155.8} 156.7} 158.1 160.7; 162.6) 163.5; 163.8; 167.9) 169.0 Pr 3.9 
Administrative support, including Clerical..........200  152,7] 154.6 155.7| 157.3} 158.4) 159.6 160.6} 161.8 163.1 8 3.0 

Blue-collar workers 146.0 147.6 148.5 149.7 151.0 151.9 152.6 153.8 154.8 an 25 

Service occupations...... 149.7; 151.2 153.0| 154.2 155.1 “66.2 156.9 158.0 158.7 4 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCing.........scsessesceserseresseresssereessnecesersessnseeenrens 147,6 149.5 150.5 151.8 153.1 153.9 155.1 156.3 157.5 8 2.9 
Manufacturing..........:sss+e++: 150.0 150.7 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.4 156.5 158.0 159.0 6 2.9 

Service-producing..........:++++ 151.7 153.4 154.5 155.9 157.2 156.4 158.8 160.5 161.4 6 27 
S@IviC@S.......00000005 153.6 156.2 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 161.1 161.9 162.8 6 26 

Health S@rviCes.........ccssccseseseseerseeeees 151.8) 153.7| 155.5} 157.3) 158.5; 159.6] 160.9} 162.0) 163.2 ay 3.0 
HOSP ital Sire sinecnccncecuscncussdetnassisviacsoens 151.2 15.5 155.5 157.2 158.6 160.3 162.2 163.5 164.4 6 3.7 
Educational S@rviCeS...........scssssssccsssssstesccssesecenssenseenscesed 151.0 154.6 155.1 155.3 155.6 159.3 160.1 160.4 160.7 2 3.3 
Public administration? ......cc.csssssssssscsssssssseesssssesseseeeeeeeeeeees 148.7; 150.3] 151.6] 152.5] 153.4) 154.8) 155.8] 157.2) 158.0 5 3.0 
No iinet USA CHURIA neice sssasensoxctenssusrsceeysonecosevdverscaccveduansiencs 149.7} 152.6} 153.8} 155.0} 156.4) 157.5} 158.0} 159.6) 160.5 6 2.6 
Private industry WOrKeYS...........2.:-ccsescesecseeeeeesneneeeenees 150.9) 152.1 153.3] 154.7) 156.3} 157.0} 157.5) 159.3) 160.4 7 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......:+.-sssseesseseeseserseereeeees 150.8] 152.2) 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 157.0 157.9} 159.4) 160.5 # i 2.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiiile=CONAMWOLKGRS:erourrsartstenecteceannesreasvaneessacenceavesssrecatees 153.8 154.8 156.1 157.7 159.4 160.0 160.4 162.6 163.8 at 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 154.4 155.7 156.9 158.6 160.0 169.8 160.8 163.6 164.8 ej 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 153.2 154.8] 155.9 156.7, 157.4) 158.2 158.5 159.5; 160.5 6 2.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 156.5) 157.2 158.6] 161.3} 163.6; 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 170.3 4 41 
SAlGS'OCCUDATIONS «6.0.5. -an- seseracernrastesuaceafurispbewsucskssenuciced 151.5 151.2 152.6 153.6 157.0 156.9 156.8 158.1 159.3 8 15 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 153.6] 155.3) 156.5) 158.2} 159.2) 160.3) 161.3) 162.6) 164.0 9 3.0 
BRIG COMET WOKKONS disisicevnarsdecscaustiusenaprsnncaensdcansansupkensiins 145.9 147.5 148.3 149.6 150.9 151.7 152.4 153.6 154.6 sf 25 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 145.7) 147.7) 1484) 149.2 151.0} 151.8) 152.3 153.4) 154.7 8 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... | 146.9] 148.1 149.0; 150.5} 151.6) 152.0) 153.2) 154.7) 155.3 4 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 140.7| 142.1 142.8] 144.8) 145.2) 146.3) 146.9) 147.8; 149.0 8 2.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 149.8) 151.0) 152.4) 154.2) 155.1 156.0} 157.2; 158.4) 159.0 4 2.5 
SEIVICS OCCUPAUONS es csesverecescvorscrrsscrvs-nesvacentvvantstenchcnreerd 147.5} 148.7) 150.6) 152.0) 152.8) 153.9} 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 4 ae 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® eiatecrrit 149.0 150.3 151.5 152.7 154.0 154.7 155.2 156.4 157.4 6 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

HAOORDS*LOGUCIIG cccsnscasvssscssesvanvaccuhsassaxave¥aydevseusvsnssurvuxsens 148.6} 149.5} 150.5} 151.7) 153.1 153.9} 155.0 156.3 157.4 € 4 2.8 

Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........ceccescessseeseseeseeeeees ) 147.8] 148.7] 149.7; 150.9} 152.2} 153.0) 154.0)| 155.4) 156.5 ef 2.8 
White-collar occupations «| 152.3) 152.6) 153.6) 155.0) 156.6) 157.9) 158.6) 160.0} 161.4 9 3.1 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........:csesssereesereeeseseneeey 150.5} 150.8} 151.7} 152.9} 154.5} 155.4; 156.3) 158.0) 159.2 8 3.0 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS..........cscccsseseeserseseseesesetseeeeereees 146.1 147.4 148.4 149.6 150.7 151.5 152.6 153.8 154.8 ei rf 
Construction .| 143.9) 145.1 146.3} 147.0) 148.2) 149.0) 150.2} 150.6) 152.4 1.2 2.8 
WABTPECHITING auth arcccasecatecsapiivsicanetuvtustvcnrrsvacouitanescand 150.0 150.7 151.7 153.1 154.4 155.4 156.5 158.0 159.0 6 2.9 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS..........sssssceseesssesessssrsssseserssseres 152.7} 152.8) 153.3) 154.9) 156.6} 157.7) 158.6] 160.1 161.6 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 160.5] 160.5] 151.0} 152.8} 153.9} 155.0) 155.9] 157.7) 158.9 8 3.2 
BIVSCOllar GOCUDATONS. sss ccccesincscssnssacsscencrsontcssearasanvareh 147.8} 149.1 150.3} 151.7) 152.8} 153.5} 154.7} 156.3) 156.9 4 Car A 
EMR ree arcs used takconenah celesiiinnssicanddanesioignniainipowsrunicnts , 150.5 151.5 151.7 153.9 155.3 156.0 167.3 158.8 159.7 6 2.8 
ICTR RMS rar exrstas auras stunsstaa cess cdssatarcssuibsansnavinnabtaaedal) { 149.0} 149.3] 153.9} 151.9} 153.1 154.4; 155.2; 156.6) 157.8 8 3.1 
SOVICSPIOGUCHIG rcccssnuseraycpuacsvissafaisnnsi cinextensenvetsqnavanctucsasny 151.9} 153.2} 151.9) 156.1 157.7; 158.4) 158.6} 160.6) 161.7 <A 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations 152.6} 154.2) 156.1 157.2; 158.5] 159.3} 159.6} 161.7} 162.8 a 27. 
White-collar occupations......... «| 154.0) 155.2} 157.2} 158.2) 159.9} 160.5} 160.7/ 163.0} 164.1 f 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.........:cccscsseceseseseeceenees 155.6) 157.2) 158.2} 160.4; 161.6} 162.5! 162.8} 165.3) 166.5 = 3.0 
BIUGCONAE GOCUBAUONS ciicsarcratssrssctivesoessevsvssncvansunxaatnce 145.3 147.5 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8 152.0 153.2 154.3 ar 2. 
Service occupations. Ww 147.2 148.4; 149.4) 151.6) 152.4; 153.5) 1541 155.1 155.6 3 2.1 
Transportation and public utilities. .........:ccceceseesseeees 145.7} 146.7} 149.2} 150.5) 152.1 153.4; 154.1 154.8} 155.6 5 2.3 
TRANS OMA C OM caescvvinadevanmnvvearearannonnvuvninvaunacecsressrovanncod 141.6] 142.6) 145.7; 147.4) 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 150.5} 150.6 A 1.3 
Public utilities...... 151.0) 152.0] 153.6] 154.3) 156.4/ 158.2} 159.3} 160.4] 162.1 At 3.6 
CONITIONIGAUONG 2 ccccceviincves cnt tele Cesesturevuews 151.8} 153.3) 155.2} 155.3! 157.1 159.6] 160.7; 161.9) 163.4 9 4.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.............. 149.9} 150.4) 151.7] 153.0) 155.5} 156.5) 157.4) 158.6) 160.4 1.4 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............... 150.1 150.6 152.1 153.0 155.7 155.5 155.5 156.7 157.5 BS} 12 
Excluding sales occupations. 151.9} 153.1 - ~ - - = - = = = 
Wholesale trade.......sssssseseese 154.5} 154.1 154.8} 157.2} 161.3] 160.4; 161.0) 163.4) 164.7 8 ot 
Excluding sales OCCUPALiIONS.........:ccceseseeeeeeeteeeseend 156.5 157.4; 157.9 159.4) 161.2 162.6} 163.7 163.9 165.2 8 25 

Fre talll RAQG via vrrccemecvetssacsecevntrvvonisacmnnaan 147.8] 148.8) 150.7} 150.9] 152.7|/ 152.9) 152.7} 153.1 153.8 5 7 
General merchandise stores. |  145.5| 145.7) 146.5} 147.9} 148.9} 150.1) 149.2] 149.8] 152.0 1.5 24 
FOO! StS: sicsstcccasctuscacusssssazevesvasaceaansnaneberDbaCeneisysbe 144.5) 145.7] 146.7} 148.0) 148.9) 150.1 150.3} 151.0) 151.6 4 18 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SE 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
; 3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
iz June 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............ccsceseseseeeeees 154.6} 155.8} 156.0} 160.3) 162.0| 162.4) 162.6} 171.1 172.4 0.8 6.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ............scsccceseseeeeeeeeeeeee 157.6] 159.1 159.1 164.5} 165.7) 166.1 167.3} 176.7; 178.5 1.0 7 AY 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 170.8 173.2 ura pre 181.2 182.8 182.7 183.9} 206.4; 208.7 act 14.2 
MNSUTANCOAascccrecrectcoenesttterserertcventtnees Nesasasvocscacvccskecienst 153.3 153.6 155.0 157.1 158.6 159.6 159.1 161.6 163.0 9 2.8 
SON VICOS vce as can cap atcnscscrensartcrsertrescorcstttet eve sscactarcartceetasosss 155.0 157.1 158.2 159.5 160.3 161.5 161.7 162.8 164.0 ré 2.3 
Business services.. -| 160.8} 162.8) 163.7) 164.0} 164.0} 164.6] 164.8| 165.6] 166.4 5 1.5 
Bealth SORVICES sccss.sccccosnassssssseraccotossccsssccesssnbosseressetsgi 151.8} 153.6} 155.4] 157.3] 158.4] 159.9] 160.7/ 161.9} 163.2 8 3.0 
TOS pital cocerecsestiscsees daar asscaguessseesaseeacestersnrseesWoestrececeee 151.0) 153.3] 155.4) 157.1] 158.6] 160.2) 162.1] 163.6] 164.6 6 3.8 
Educational services..... 156.1 159.6} 160.5} 161.2} 161.2} 165.2} 166.5} 167.1 167.5 4 4.0 
Colleges and universities............ssseeeeeen 155.0) 158.4) 159.6] 159.9] 159.9) 163.1] 164.3) 164.4) 165.1 4 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing....... 150.9 152.2 153.5 155.0 156.5 157.2 157.5 159.4 160.5 Ae 2.6 
White-collar workers............ = 153.8 155.0 156.4 158.0 159.6 160.2 160.5 162.8 163.9 oY, eat 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOnS. ...........c:ccccsseseescessesteeee 155.3) 156.9} 158.3] 160.1 161.3 162.1 162.5) 164.9) 166.1 af 3.0 
BIUO-Collar OCCUPATIONS --ccccececsosecsaceoreestrivsssssvessenseasscoss 143.9} 145.8} 146.4) 147.5 149.0 149.8 150.2 151.1 152.4 9 2.3 
SONVICE OCCUPALONS: nctocenss. i vacyasticveceenscactasceederavaruent 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4) 152.3) 153.4] 154.0 155.0 155.5 3 21 
State and local government WOrkelS.............0sceceeeeeseeeees 161.2} 154.3; 155.2) 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5] 162.6) 163.2 3 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV ENKO= CONAN WOKKOIS: ccassnacersteatecdsnstresesssossacccxreusaracssueyeenecsct 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4 157.4 158.4 158.9 159.2 oe 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..... Pr 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 157.5 158.4 158.8 159.1 2 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...............{ 151.5) 153.9) 155.1 156.6] 156.8} 159.0} 160.1 160.9] 161.0 5i 2.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.............0) 147.6] 149.8] 150.9} 151.9} 152.8) 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2 ai 2.9 

BlUC-CONAN WOMKCIS voc conc cceccocccceccnsttvosvedsossurnarvevettvessersctensed 146.5) 149.1 150.8; 151.6} 152.1 154.5) 155.1 156.2 156.5 2 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

NSOIMICGS se ccnsarnt cis taseitanscneetesainacurascvanvnscedonvsessstvccavecerssecsss 4 150.2 153.7 154.2 154.6 155.0 158.4 159.2 159.5 159.8 ne 3.1 
Services excluding schools* Pe CPPCC ELE err seer, 150.7 153.2 154.9 156.7 157.3 159.1 160.3 161.4 161.8 ae 2.9 
FRO ANN SONVICOS accttsccccnsrcstennsnucesesereesuccvassvobecersensvccecerstt 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 158.6 160.5 162.2 162.9 163.5 4 3.0 
Hospitals. eal) 3151.8 154.2 155.7 157.7 158.8 160.6 162.5 163.1 163.8 4 3.1 
EGUCAUONAl SOIVICES ncticcitasssssascetveccscacessosstesvensvennedesend 150.0 153.6 154.0 154.2 154.5 158.1 158.9 159.1 159.3 a 3.1 
SCHOONS sae scscceressrtnns ptecassccbectssncesnecovesssacdancasverervencvancas 150.2 153.8 154.1 154.3 154.6 158.3 159.0 159.2 159.5 Prd 3.2 
Elementary and secondary 149.5 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.4 158.1 158.2 158.5 2 3.2 
Colleges and universities... 151.8 156.5 156.7 156.8 157.3 160.7 161.6 162.1 162.1 0 3.1 
Public administration” Aan y 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5 153.4 154.8 155.8 187.2 158.0 5 3.0 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage a: 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
b — 
P 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sod dad 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June en en 
June 2003 
| ee ae 5 i 

Private INdUStry WOFKEIS...........csccsseessesesesscereceseresensssesenees 163.2 165.2 166.7 169.3 171.6 173.1 174.6 179.6 182.0 1.3 6.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOmrkerSiscvsccsscsstancanecnnsoxccecresanserececctce-asdtasvscver 167.4 169.5 difalae 173.5 176.1 177.2 178.5 183.6 185.5 1.0 5.3 

BIUC=COllar WOINKOIS ietecesenteeceesoaucncgeesycasevacadunsctvoanvesanesnensxtse) 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 RY 176.1 2.0 7.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOdS=DrOGUCING $< .csccaxanccske-ractenstooscscsdervstoteorscenaeeecessveso 159.6 160.8 162.6 165.8 167.4 168.8 171.0 178.0 180.2 72 7.6 

SOMVICES-PFOCUGING ireszessssceccortrrecrzcterescasecstetmevensesecceeereatavcont 164.6 167.1 168.4; 170.7 173.3 174.9 175.9 179.9 182.3 1.3 5.2 

Manufacturing....... A key A) 158.5 160.4 163.7 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 ia 8.2 

Nonmanufacturing.... rece 164.9] 167.4; 168.6) 171.1 173.5| 175.2 176.3} 180.3) 182.8 1.4 5.4 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989 = 100] 


—__e—_—__ 


2001 2002 2003 | 2003 Percent change 
Ts a af 
Saree 3 months | 12 months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2003 . 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

NO ENON ereepreesceccweracccwanvaevecsdesaacvesedeccostieescccesteesrocreersmmecteere ceca 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 1.2 5.0 
GOOdS=ProdUchhnigussccvcecsv-seascessessadectovesssveacecscesectresesenevensssed 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 1.2 5.6 
SOMVICE-DFOGUGIAG tse cece escerseereceeae tote cs ceecesossvoretenevesanessvee 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 157.6] 159.9 161.1 162.6] 164.6 2 4.4 
Manufacturing........ 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 9 6.0 
Nonmanufacturing 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 1.4 4.5 

Nonunion............+..- 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 8 3.3 
Goods-producing... os ee Ooal 154.0 155.3 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8) 163.6) 164.9 8 4.0 
SGIVICE-OFOGUCINGiiran-ccsccrencsivaesuervocsserwcearssesasateveusensevtescess 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 8 3.1 
Ma ACTUIING fee -cesraccncsennccertteseccancassatreseuvcactccosaereeeavaurersneseeed 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 8 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing:cc:--:ccsccpecesssanestcsn-vesesenccecstccsucveevarsecsoneers 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 8 3.1 

Workers, by region’ 

NOR O ASE occ ccecccscsencncreceenencdeeseromcarcacswacer¥noses screccrentecancywaeentcend 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 9 3.3 
SSO Ul sceesmcrsurusetusetes rsnrcasscneceussninrcnrcnucntvanéanceretedanssretessrssestercsis 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 6 2.5 

156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 8 4.8 

156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 1.3 4.1 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas wel 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 8 3.5 
OTN ON AN OAS evcsssccsscveccncvesetiencavecctusspestreacterensesnrssevurarserensv¥@eereed 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 9 41 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RO MMOM Ds pace teases swncesuncniscxscvkesesaswvarenscarsesyscteues penessoesstnedsuestnuincesernsss 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 “if 3.0 
(GOOGS-PrOGUCING racaceasecscuncesanthneetatssbatsudunvonciencsancnanousuneecens 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 1.0 3.6 
Service-producing. w| 143.7] 145.4) 148.9) 150.0] 151.4) 152.9) 154.1 154.6} 155.1 3 2.4 
MA nUfaGteninGicccrecasces <ereneccunctts-stctecracecntbenssevctnacevectsnsaredscurat 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 8 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing 142.7; 144.3) 147.1 148.1 149.6] 151.1 152.1 152.5} 153.5 Af 2.6 

POPLIN esesccncncasecnnncvavarresusacseesssuscssadelocseusansasnnesacencovuvsnnexsnasn 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 af 2.5 
GOOCS-PLOGUCINGsn.ssrstecstecnencnencenecsvencriventrevreastacer 150.3 151-4 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 etl 2.6 
Service-producing 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 ef 2.5 
Manufacturing........ 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 6 2.6 
NOmmanulacturiing..........:.sccsessssosssssesscensessanecsessvssensvessneccnsee 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 we 2.5 

Workers, by region’ 
149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 cif 2.3 
149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 5 1.6 
152.3 153.6 15457 Oat 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 5 4.1 
152.9 154.3 156.U 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 11 2.8 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 151.2 152.4 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 ctf 2.6 
Other areas. 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 152.6 153.8 154.8 156.8 158.0 8 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 | 1997 
Scope of survey (in OOO'S)............csccceeeeeesereeeeeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013) 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With TS iae ta Meek Rees deidasslue toe cu semet RG 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance.......... sie 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pala lunehitie sacycsesseses certs ssnvasccssaxcvecscuses'eats 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 = a 
Average minutes per day...........ccccceeeeeeseeeeeseees - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 = 3 
Paid rest time as 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 oS 3 
Average minutes per day............ccccseeeeeseeeeesenee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral OAV 5.0.5 ccnes<cnescceevevesrcsssvecssncenstec - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence... ee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
PaldNOWdaV Sarees. cceavsssareceveecteswdessasersaerratinesnd 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average dayS Per year............ssseeeceeeeeeeeeeeeseees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave Sav 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year cece - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
PRIA VOCAUONS face. covankcsaskotas ieatepe ender: nereeneverid 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldisick leave! vere. cetcecessse oe ees te cca eecoee| 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 a - 
Unpaid paternity loave.............2.:sceseseceeeeseeeeeeees - - - - 16 18 26 53 = = 
WapaiG fartilly lOBV6 cisisccreedcaczets seancesnyiletevengsenetd aA | s. a a Ey = a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................00.eeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 7 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMeIRCAN Care vere cussctrecsecssrsnesssate sence es Pteraears ss - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities...............cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSICAal oxarntevccctecscecee ace cstsecascareecstncecs | - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coveraganer, runtime nee ean eee 26 27 36 43 ce 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution...............:000ceeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage A 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly contribution.............2.22:s0eeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.................eceeeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WASUTANICO oc cvace neve aessccastessseastcetevversrvasvesbwaveudsssd 69 72 74 72 78 71 a 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits...........:..sceesecseeeeeeeeeees - - - 10 8 FA 5 4 6 
Retiree protection available..............ccceeeeeeeeee eee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WABUFATICO DIGI Gr cctins con cvscrssataretaniwaesennvecsdadpakel 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans..............06 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 1 a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = a « e = =. Sh 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........:cccceeeeeres 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................. as 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. ee - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............c.cceeeeceeeeseeseed 53 §2 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AITENQOIIOING, sav caasosauecasasscsneivenccsakasnasssinitecenaaapes - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGS ESNSHG DANG. cs ccccnctcccsessnscovspavezaccodzacsiocl - - - M) 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts a = - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.. a a sa 4 ) Ue 
1 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 


si 


ck leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 


only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 


* Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 


dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a et ee A ak Rae el NIA AAA A ETO ALM AA Ee L IS) SAAS RS 


an Smail private establishments State and local governments 
a tee 
1990 | 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in 000's) 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's) 
With medical: Carele. fy .s.<.5.cetares ac cause ee aecsscoetee 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life INSUrANCO!., casccespuatsesese<nccensesac-s;acouseee 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........cccccsesesscseeeeeeseee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunchtime: cca. csc0teeesaserece Me wateumnteaa sesso 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day...........s::scseccscsccseeerse 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = 
RaldinestitimO:- ax cs.uy.<jcc.cecccesrunssctessesctetcs <coacae 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day i 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid'tlineral i leaverscc.seecceccsx-saccseesteeecten eee 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE.............ceeeeeceeeeeee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
RaidiNOl@aySier verre sssseseeareee Oe ce crauh ee cnenicess 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year .........cecccsseseeseesseeseeeeees 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave...... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. : 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Ral Vacations: 52.20. -ccdecereeseasv sues caccnasnieesveaincesead 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldisickilsave ciate eee ar een a 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave...... 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave.. r 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
UNPalG AMNYACAVON ccc -t--ceercisesv es scansssevssvuceerces - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............ccceseeeee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
THONG NOQUI CONG s sacmrsncvpn trina akecwausccrevasteeeuss 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities...............sceesseeeeeeeeeeeeee 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PRYSICAlOxaM nix wwecsceuesseisenessseccaverses-cosvensvers 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SBINCOVETADO Re ccc tenner rue at scsunartracossuscenariecs 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..............ccceeeeeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FakPny COVRIOOS 2 ces cassiccweras avnavsusouraceaneronvesst 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution............0..:::ceecceee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..................06605 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUFANCS, iverccrccecsnecrsss 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits. 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
UYSUAIICS PAINS 55 2s cin do wenssasissassinesvesrtatssmnchinesawanan 6 26 26 i 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = = = 29 a = 2 = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirernent prior to age 65.........:.0:-ceee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............:cscesseerseeeeeeeed 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. see 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............::002ceeeceeeeeee 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ITN scr estarnesenss sosisndy sexeone Ons weavers 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans..............0.scsesseseeeeeceeeeeees 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °............:cccsceeseeseereeees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .........:c:00seeeseseeeeeenees a 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 2002 2003? 
2001 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. [ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. ¥ May | June | July | Aug. 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in period...........eecseeeeseeeed 29 19 1 3 1 2 1 1 0 2 1 1 1 0 2 

In effect during Pperiod.......... cece 30 20 3 3 3 2 1 2 0 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)... 99 46 3.5 13.7 1.2 4.3 1.4 17.5 0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 0 3.2 

In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 6.2 13.7 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.2 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).............:s000+ 1,151 6,596 50.6 40.3) 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 40.0 16.0 12.0 10.9 


Percent of estimated working time'.... t dl A f i y rs 4 2) d d d G G a 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54-56. 
working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 2 Less than 0.005. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 


is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," p = preliminary. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series 3 =a = 
001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |_ an. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | July | Aug. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
Alll items 177.1 179.9} 180.7) 181.0] 181.0) 181.3} 180.9] 181.7} 183.1] 184.2) 183.8} 183.5) 183.9] 184.6 


All items (1967 = 100).... 530.4 538.8] 541.2) 542.1) 543.2) 543.1) 541.9] 544.2} 548.5) 551.8) 550.5) 549.7) 550.9} 553.0 
F000 ANd DOVOlAGOS....:-cvececassersccvasessiccsesevserasscaeteins 173.6 176.8} 176.6} 176.9) 177.1 177.4) 177.8) 178.1 178.9} 179.2; 179.0) 179.4) 180.3) 180.9 
173.1 176.2} 176.0/ 176.4) 176.5} 176.8) 177.3) 177.5) 178.3) 178.6) 178.4) 178.8) 179.7} 180.4 
173.4 175.6) 174.9) 175.2) 175.1 175.5] 176.1 176.7) 177.6) 177.7) 177.3) 177.8) 178.9] 179.7 
193.8 198.0} 198.6) 198.4) 198.9) 198.3] 197.3) 199.8) 201.8) 202.1) 201.9) 203.0} 204.5} 204.5 
161.3 162.1 162.2) 161.8) 161.3) 162.1 162.4] 161.6] 164.7} 164.8} 165.2} 164.7} 168.2) 169.7 
167.1 168.1 167.2; 166.3) 166.5) 167.1 167.3} 166.4) 167.2} 167.1 165.8) 165.4) 164.7) 167.5 


Food at home. 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 
Dairy and related products \... 


Fruits and vegetables ae 212.2 220.9} 217.0] 218.4) 217.4) 219.8; 224.9} 227.1] 223.3) 223.6) 221.3) 226.2} 226.6|) 224.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

Materials wees heres csc eee 139.2 139.2} 137.6} 140.2} 140.5} 139.1 139.8] 140.6} 140.8} 140.3} 140.5] 140.3) 138.4) 139.7 
Other foods at home 159.6 160.8} 160.6} 160.8; 160.9} 161.1 161.1 161.8} 162.2} 162.6} 162.1 162.1 167.7} 163.2 


155.7 159.0) 159.9] 159.6} 159.9} 158.5) 159.1 169.7; 161.8} 162.5} 161.4) 162.3} 162.7} 162.5 
Fats and oils 155.7 155.4; 154.1 154.1 165:9)  153:4) 152:8] 155.8) 168:7) 167-5) 9166:1 157.6|— “156:3||"" 157.7 
Other foods 176.0 177.1 176.9} 177.0} 177.0) 178.3] 178.2) 178.2) 177.9) 1786) 178.5) 177.8) 179.0) 179.4 

Other miscellaneous foods | 108.9} 109.2) 109.3} 109.7/ 109.8} 110.3} 110.2} 109.7} 110.5} 110.1] 110.4) 110.1) 111.3} 109.9 

Food away from home’ 173.9 178.3) 178.8} 179.2} 179.6] 179.8] 180.1 179.9) 180.7} 181.0} 181.1 181.5} 182.2) 182.6 
Other food away from home"... 113.4 117.7) 118.1 118.8) 119.1 119.7) 119.8} 119.9} 120.2} 120.4) 120.4) 120.5) 121.3) 121.4 
Alcoholic beverages. .......sesseesesee <f: 179.3 183.6] 184.2) 183.9) 184.7} 185.1 184.9] 185.8; 185.9} 186.6) 186.4) 186.7) 187.2) 187.1 
Housing 176.4 180.3) 209.6} 181.5) 181.4) 181.2) 181.1 182.3} 183.2) 184.3} 184.1 184.5) 185.9] 186.1 
Shelter... xt 200.6 208.1; 200.2} 209.2} 201.3) 209.6; 209.5} 210.9) 211.6) 212.1) 212.1) 212.8) 213.8) 214.3 
Rent of primary residence. 192.1 199.7} 200.2} 200.7} 201.3} 202.0) 202.5) 203.3} 203.7) 204.1) 204.5) 204.9; 205.6) 206.1 
Lodging away from home 118.6 118.3 123.6] 117.6) 117.0) 113.2 109.2 114.3] 117.6} 119.7) 118.7 121.4 124.8} 125.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 206.3 214.7} 215.4] 216.2) 216.8) 217.3) 217.9} 218.5) 218.7; 2189) 2189} 219.1) 219.6} 220.1 

106.2 108.7) 109.6} 110.0} 110.0) 111.4) 112.3) 113.9) 114.1 114.0] 114.2} 114.3) 115.6] 115.8 

150.2 143.6] 146.8) 147.2} 144.4) 143.6) 144.2) 146.1 148.3} 154.5) 153.1 153.7; 159.4] 159.2 

135.4 127.2) 130.7] 131.0} 127.9] 127.0) 127.5} 129.5) 131.9} 138.5] 136.8) 137.5} 143.6) 143.0 

Fuel oil and other fuels.. as 129.3 115.5} 112.1 115.2} 119.3} 121.8} 125.6) 136.6} 156.3} 169.0} 147.9} 137.0} 130.5} 130.7 

Gas (piped) and electricity 142.4 134.4] 138.5} 138.7} 134.9] 133.7) 134.1 135.6] 136.9} 143.5} 143.0} 144.5} 151.6] 151.0 
Household furnishings and operations 129.1 128.3) 128.1 128.1 128.0} 127.8] 127.0] 127.4) 127.7) 127.1 127.2| 126.3) 126.1 125.5 
IADDATONT Ss ee te Be eenieernes 127.3 124.0] 120.5) 124.6) 126.8) 125.5) 121.5) 118.1 120.6] 123.6) 123.9} 122.5} 116.2} 117.2 
Men's and boys' apparel... 125.7 121.7 118.3} 120.1 122.8] 123.2 119.3} 116.1 117.3} 121.0 120.8} 119.5) 113.8) 113.4 
Women's and girls' apparel.. f 119.3 115.8) 111.0 118.0] 120.5} 118.0 113.1 107.6} 112.4; 117.2 117.8} 115.5) 106.1 107.9 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’. 129.2 126.4] 124.3} 126.2} 127.7) 127.5} 125.3) 121.1 122.3) 124.1 123.4] 123.6) 117.9} 120.8 
123.0 121.4, 119.7} 121.6] 123.0] 122.7; 120.7} 119.7} 119.8) 119.8) 119.9) 119.7) 117.5) 117.8 


Sugar and sweets. 


Tenants’ and household insurance ™.... 


Transportation... 154.3 152.9} 153.9] 154.0} 154.9) 155.2) 154.2} 155.5} 158.9) 161.0} 159.3) 157.2) 156.8) 158.3 
Private transportatiOn............ecccccseereeeeseneeereenenees 150.0 148.8] 149.7} 150.0 151.1 151.5} 150.4) 151.8) 155.3) 157.3) 155.5) 153.1 152.4) 154.1 
New and used motor vehicles” 101.3 99.2 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.2 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.4 96.5 96.0 
New vehicles | 142.1 140.0) 138.1 138.7} 139.5} 140.4) 140.6] 139.7; 139.2} 139.3) 138.7) 138.1) 137.7) 136.8 
Used cars and trucks’ 158.7; 152.0] 153.4] 152.2] 150.7) 148.8] 148.5] 148.3] 148.4] 148.5] 148.4] 147.9] 145.7] 143.3 
Motor fuel 124.7 116.6} 121.5} 121.7) 124.5) 124.4 119.7} 126.3} 140.4) 148.1 140.6} 131.3) 130.6) 139.0 


124.0 116.0| 120.9] 121.1] 123.9} 123.8} 119.1) 125.7) 139.7} 147.4} 139.9} 130.6} 130.0) 138.4 
104.8 106.9] 107.7} 107.4) 106.9} 107.2} 107.0} 107.8} 108.2) 107.9) 107.7} 107.8) 107.6) 107.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...... 183.5 190.2} 191.0] 191.4] 191.8] 192.8] 193.3] 193.7} 194.5] 194.3) 194.6) 194.9) 196.0] 195.7 
Public transportation 210.6 207.4] 209.4] 206.5) 203.4/ 202.3) 203.0} 202.2| 203.6) 206.1) 207.2) 211.6) 216.7) 213.8 
Maclicall Gatesrscscrcmipintetcssarcrscsvencssnctinectafeacarccrsunanst 272.8 285.6] 287.3) 287.7) 289.2| 290.5) 291.3} 292.6] 293.7) 294.2) 294.6) 295.5) 297.6) 298.4 
Medical care COMMOGIEICS..........cccccceseeeeseeeserenenene 247.6 256.4] 257.7] 257.9] 258.3] 259.1; 259.5} 260.3} 260.4) 261.4| 261.6) 261.8; 263.6) 264.1 
Medical care services 278.8 292.9] 294.7} 295.2| 297.1) 298.5) 299.4) 300.8} 302.3} 302.6) 303.1) 304.2) 306.4) 307.2 
Professional services.............+ 246.5 253.9| 254.9] 254.8] 256.0) 256.5) 257.0} 257.8/ 258.8} 259.1] 259.8) 261.1] 260.9) 261.7 
Hospital and related services.. 338.3 367.8] 371.3) 373.3) 376.7); 380.7} 382.4) 385.7] 388.2) 388.7) 388.7) 388.9) 394.7) 398.6 
104.9 1-6.2| 106.3} 106.2] 106.4] 106.4) 106.5} 106.9} 107.2} 107.4 107.4{ 107.6} 107.7) 107.7 
101.5 102.6] 102.4} 102.3} 102.6} 103.0} 103.2; 103.4) 103.8} 103.7} 103.8} 103.8} 103.7} 103.7 
105.2 107.9] 108.9} 109.5} 109.4) 109.3] 109.2} 109.7) 109.7} 109.4} 109.0} 108.6) 108.9} 110.1 
118.5 126.0] 127.1; 129.6} 129.9} 130.0) 130.0) 130.6) 131.0} 131.1) 131.2} 131.4) 132.6} 136.2 
295.9 317.6] 319.6] 323.2} 323.2] 324.0| 323.3} 329.5] 332.8] 333.2} 332.3) 332.5} 335.0} 338.5 


Gasoline (all types)..... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment........... 


Recreation? 
Video and audio"? 
Education and communication’... 


Education? 
Educational books and supplies... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 341.1 362.1] 365.6] 372.8] 373.8] 374.1] 374.0} 375.5] 376.3) 376.5] 377.1] 377.7} 381.2} 392.1 
Sommiicntn e 93.3} 92.3] 93.2] 92.5} 92.2| 91.8] 91.8} 92.0} 91.9) 91.3] 90.5} 89.8) 89.4) 89.0 
Information and information processing’ es cA! 92.3 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.5 87.0 
Telephone SErViChS = ee eS A 99.3 99.7} 100.6} 100.1 99.9 99.8 99.9) 100.4 100.5 99.7 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.8 
Information and information processing 


other than telenhone SAIVIGAS Ht 21.3 18.3 18.3 17.8 TATA 17.3 17.2 VA 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.0 15.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment"* | 29.5] 22.2) 22.0] att} = 20.7] 20.0] 197] 19.5] 19.1] 19.0) 18.7] 18.0] 17.2) 16.7 
282.6 293.2| 295.9] 297.0] 295.4] 295.6] 295.8) 296.5) 297.5} 297.3} 298.1) 298.1) 299.2) 299.6 
425.2 461.5) 478.2 485.8| 470.6} 470.4) 472.5) 472.4) 472.7) 467.2 467.9} 465.6) 469.1 471.8 
Personal care! Eo MT a vd Rieter taceeatihee | 170.5 174.7 174.9 174.9 175.3 175.5 175.4 175.9 176.7 177.2 RETA 177.9 178.4 178.4 
Personal care products’... =? 155.1 154.7 154.3 164.4 154.6 154.2 153.4 153.0 153.3 153.3 154.1 153.6 154.2 153.5 
Personal care services’ hs 184.3 188.4 189.1 189.2 189.3} 189.9 189.9 190.6 190.9 191.7 192.5 193.0 193.2 193.9 


Other goods and ServiceS...........00+ 
Tobacco and smoking products... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
LE ~[Anwoalaveraye’[o= a Sena, i eee i eee 
lg 2001 2002 | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. f Apr. May | June | July | Aug, 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..........0+-+4 263.1 274.4 275.4| 275.2| 276.0| 276.6 276.9| 278.1 280.4) 281.4] 282.0} 282.7| 283.8) 284.1 284.3 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 150.7 149.7| 149.6] 150.2} 150.7} 150.6} 149.7) 150.0} 152.0) 153.1 152.2| 150.9} 150.4; 150.0} 150.9 
Food and beverages. ..........++ 173.6 176.8} 176.6) 176.9} 177.1) 177.4) 177.8) 178.1 178.9} 179.2} 179.0] 179.4) 180.2} 180.3) 180.9 
Commodities less food and beverages... 137.2 134.2] 134.0/ 134.8] 135.5} 135.2| 133.6] 133.9] 136.4) 138.0) 136.7 134.6] 133.6) 132.9) 133.9 

Nondurables less food and beverages... = 147.1 145.1 145.4) 147.2 148.4) 148.0) 145.2 146.1 512 154.5 152.3 148.9| 147.4) 146.6) 149.2 
ADD ANON os ccatoaer sever cecencsmucaactzassovonrenptvenseeceexenas 127.3 124.0| 120.5} 124.6] 126.8] 125.5] 121.5) 118.1 120.6] 123.6] 123.9} 122.5} 119.5} 116.2) 117.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANG APPAKEl........ssseeesescrereseseteeneseeetenseees | 163.4 162.2) 164.8] 165.2) 166.0} 166.0] 163.9] 167.4) 174.1 177.8| 173.9| 169.2} 168.6} 169.2} 173.0 

Durables 124.6 421.4) 120.7; 120.6 120.6] 120.5 120.2) 119.9] 119.7) 119.5} 119.2) 1185) 118.0) 117.4 116.7 

Services... 203.4 209.8) 211.5! 211.5) 211.7| 211.8] 211.9] 213.1] 214.0) 215.1) 215.1) 215.9) 216.8) 217.6 218.0 
Rent of shelter® 208.9 216.7| 218.3| 217.9; 218.4} 2182] 2181] 219.5} 220.3] 220.9) 220.8) 221.5) 221.7) 222.6) 223.1 
Transporatation services.......... 201.9 209.1] 210.1) 210.1) 210.9} 212.0) 212.0] 212.3) 213.4] 214.2| 215.3} 216.3) 217.1; 218.0) 217.2 
OM OLSEIVICES a. sis teases cor eepaveseeees dss anescsaboveneseaies 238.0 246.4 248.2) 249.1] 249.7} 249.9) 250.2} 251.4) 252.4) 252.6) 252.5) 252.8) 253.0) 253.7) 255.5 

Special indexes: 

All items less food.........- 177.8 180.5| 181.5} 181.8) 182.2} 182.1] 181.6] 182.4) 183.9) 185.2) 184.7) 184.3] 184.5) 184.6) 185.3 
All items less shelter...... 169.7 170.8| 171.3}  171,9| 172.2} 172.3) 171.7} 172.3} 174.0] 175.3) 174.7) 174.1 174.3} 174.2) 175.0 
All items less medical care.............. 171.9 174.3} 175.0! 175.3} 175.6] 175.6} 175.1] 175.9| 177.3) 178.4) 178.0! 177.7| 177.9| 178.0) 178.7 
Commodities less food.. 138.9 136.0| 135.9] 136.7) 137.3] 137.0] 135.6] 135.8} 138.3) 139.8} 138.6] 136.5) 135.5) 134.9] 135.9 
Nondurables less f000. .......cscscscscsesessseneneneeeneed 149.1 147.4) 147.7] 149.3} 150.6] 150.2) 147.6} 148.4) 153.3) 156.5) 154.3) 151.1 151.1 149.0) 151.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 164.1 163.3} 165.8) 166.1 166.9| 166.9} 165.0| 1682| 174.4 177.7| 174.2| 169.9} 169.4) 170.0) 173.4 
Nondurables 160.6 161.1] 161.2) 162.2} 163.0] 162.9) 161.6] 162.2) 165.3) 167.2! 165.9) 1643) 163.9} 163.5) 165.2 
Services less rent of shelter®........cccccccccoseeeeeeseed 212.3 217.5} 219.5} 220.0) 219.9] 220.2} 220.5| 221.6] 222.8] 224.4) 224.6) 225.5) 227.2} 228.0) 228.4 
Services less medical care services 196.6 202.5} 204.2) 204.1 204.2| 204.3} 204.3) 205.5} 206.4 207.4) 207.5) 208.2) 209.1 209.8; 210.3 
129.3 121.7; 125.8] 126.1] 125.8) 125.3) 123.3] 127.5) 135.4) 142.6} 138.1) 134.0} 136.5) 136.8) 140.6 
183.5 187.7} 188.1 188.4) 188.8} 188.9] 188.6] 189.0 189.7} 190.2} 190.2) 190.3) 190.3) 190.5) 190.8 
186.1 190.5] 191.0) 191.3] 191.8} 191.8] 191.4) 191.8) 192.5) 193.0} 193.1 193.2} 193.0) 193.2] 193.5 
Commodities less food and energy. 145.3 143.7} 142.8] 143.6} 143.9) 143.6) 142.5) 141.7) 142.11 142.6} 142.5) 141.7} 140.8) 139.9} 139.7 
Energy commodities..............+ 125.2 117.1 121.5] 122.0} 124.8} 124.9) 120.7) 127.5) 142.1 150.1 141.7} 132.3} 130.9} 131.3) 139.2 
Services less energy 209.6 217.5} 219.0] 218.9} 219.5} 219.8] 219.8} 221.0) 221.9) 222.4) 222.5) 223.1) 223.5) 224.3) 224.9 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
PUL OMiS ertte cess coaeee tree casanserrsPereresicaceatentvaivermeenced 173.5 175.9] 176.6] 177.0) 177.3] 177.4} 177.0} 177.7} 179.2} 180.3) 179.8) 179.4) 179.6) 179.6} 180.6 
All items (1967 = 100) 516.8 523.9] 526.0] .527.3] 528.2) 528.4) 527.2) 529.2) 533.7) 537.1) 535.5) 5343) 5343) 535.0) 537.1 
173.0 176.1} 175.9] 176.2} 176.3) 176.6} 177.1) 177.4) 178.3] 178.5) 178.3) 178.7) 179.5) 179.6] 180.2 
172.5 176.5] 175.3] 175.7] 175.7) 176.0] 176.5) 176.8) 177.7) 177.9) 177.7) 178.1 178.9} 179.1] 179.7 
Food at home 172.4 175.1 174.0] 174.3) 174.2) 174.5) 175.1 175.7| 176.7) 176.8; 176.4) 176.8; 177.9} 178.0) 1788 

Cereals and bakery products......... 193.6 197.1 198.5} 198.4) 198.9) 198.2} 197.1] 199.9) 201.9} 202.1) 201.8) 202.9} 203.7) 2044) 2045 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs........ 161.2 162.0} 162.0} 161.5} 161.2) 162.1) 162.3) 161.5) 164.5) 164.8) 165.2} 1646) 167.0) 168.2; 169.5 

Dairy and related products’... 167.1 167.2| 167.0} 166.1 166.4) 166.9} 167.2} 166.3) 167.1 166.7; 165.6} 165.1} 163.5} 164.4) 167.0 

Fruits and vegetables 210.8 222.9) 216.2) 217.5} 216.2} 218.0; 222.9) 225.7) 221.8) 222.2; 220.0; 2243) 225.7) 225.3) 223.8 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 138.4 138.6] 136.9} 139.6} 139.9) 138.6} 139.1) 139.9] 140.1 139.5} 139.6) 139.7} 139.6) 137.5) 138.9 

Other foods at home.... 159.1 160.4 160.1 160.3 160.3 160.7 160.6 161.3 161.9 162.1 161.7 161.7 163.0 162.3 162.6 
Sugar and sweets.. 155.6 158.8} 159.6] 159.5) 159.5) 158.2) 158.9) 160.4) 161.3) 162.1 160.9} 162.1 162.4] 162.3} 162.1 
Fats and oils 155.4 155.3) 154.0] 155.2} 156.8) 153.4) 152.9) 155.7) 158.7) 157.7/ 1656.2} 157.6} 156.5] 156.2) 157.7 
CL GO UE Alia vtec saainatim ind 176.3 177.6} 177.3) 177.2) 177.2) 178.8) 178.5} 178.5) 178.5} 178.9) 179.0) 187.1 180.5} 179.4) 179.7 

Other miscellaneous foods ' 109.1 109.7} 109.9) 110.1] 110.1] 111.0) 110.7} 110.14] 110.9} 110.5) 110.9} 110.5} 112.41] 111.6] 110.0 

Food away from Home | cecsesssssssssssssssssseseesseeerenee 173.8 178.2) 178.7| 179.0} 179.4; 179.7; 180.0) 179.8) 180.5} 181.0} 181.0} 181.4; 181.7) 182.1 182.4 

Other food away from ROWE vcessercesssancacssece 113.6 118.1 118.9) 119.3} 119.6) 120.0) 120.1) 120.2) 120.4) 120.7} 120.8) 120.8; 121.3} 121.4) 121.6 

Alcoholic beverages 178.8 183.3} 183.8; 183.4) 184.3) 184.6) 184.7) 185.5) 185.7; 186.8) 186.6) 186.8) 186.8) 187.0) 186.9 

Housing 172.1 175.7} 176.9} 177.0} 176.9) 176.9} 176.9} 177.9} 178.7} 179.9] 179.7} 180.0} 180.9} 181.4] 181.6 
Shelter 194.5 201.9) 202.9} 203.0} 203.5) 203.7; 203.9) 2049] 205.5) 205.9) 205.9) 206.4); 206.5); 207.2) 207.7 
Rent of primary residence.. 191.5 199.0} 199.6] 200.0} 200.6) 201.3) 201.9) 202.6; 203.0) 203.4) 203.7) 204.1] 204.4) 204.8] 205.3 
Lodging away from home” 118.4 118.4] 122.9) 117.7) 117.7) 114.0) 109.6) 114.3} 118.0) 120.4) 119.0} 122.2} 122.6} 125.0] 125.2 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.6 195.1 195.7 196.4 196.9 197.4 198.0 198.5 198.6 198.8 198.8 199.0 199.0 199.4 199.9 
Tenants' and household insurance "*.............. 106.4 108.7} 109.7} 110.1 110.1 111.2) 112.3] 113.7} 113.9] 113.8) 114.0) 114.0} 115.0) 115.4) 115.7 

Prete erich Gtlliledss ccieessvitveressvervieeeestonvreectaen 149.5 142.9} 146.2} 146.5} 143.6] 143.0} 143.5] 145.3) 147.4) 153.6) 152.4) 153.0} 158.6 158.9 158.7 
Puselercratesisvittiasesccine 134.2 126.1 129.6} 129.9} 126.7) 126.0| 126.4) 128.3) 130.5) 137.0) 135.7) 136.3) 142.2) 142.4) 141.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 129.2 115.0} 111.3) 114.5) 118.6} 121.0} 125.0} 135.8] 155.7) 167.9] 146.9] 136.1 131.6} 129.6) 129.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity. .... i 141.6 133.4) 137.4) 137.6] 133.8) 132.9) 133.2) 134.7] 136.0} 142.6) 142.3} 143.5} 150.3] 150.6] 150.1 

Household furnishings and operations. arsenarenil 125.8 124.4 124.2 123.9 123.9 123.7 123.0 123.2 123.5 122.8 122.8 122.0 121.9 121.9 121.4 
126.1 123.1 119.6] 123.5) 125.5) 124.6] 120.9) 117.3) 119.4) 122.5} 122.8] 121.5) 118.7] 115.2) 116.1 

Men's and boys! apparel. 125.8 121.7} 118.2) 119.8} 122.3) 122.7} 118.8) 115.7} 116.8) 120.6} 120.4) 119.1 116.2) 113.4 1129 

Women's and girls' apparel... 117.3 114.6) 109.6) 116.8) 119.3) 117.2) 112.3) 106.7] 111.0] 116.4) 116.4) 114.2) 1 104 105.0 106.9 

Lb and toddlers’ apparel! 130.9 128.6} 126.8) 128.4) 129.5} 129.7] 127.2) 122.4] 123.6) 125.8) 125.5] 125.7| 122.9] 120.3 122.9 
ootwear.......... 123.1 121, j ; : 

Transportation... a6 ais bhi hsp 122.3) 122.5) 120.8) 119.5) 119.3) 119.6] 119.8] 119.9] 1185] 116.9] 117.2 

Private transportation... 150.8 149.0) 150.2} 150.4 
New and used motor vehicles®........c:sseseeee J 101.9 99.4 99.1 99.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 
Series =e 
2001 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
New vehicles....... 143.2 141.1 139.1 139.8 140.7 141.5 141.7 140.9 140.3 
Used cars and trucks! .....cccccccccssesccssseesessseesens 159.8 162.8 154.2 153.1 1O1:5 149.7 149.3 149.2 149.2 
Motor fuel................ | 124.9 117.0 121.8 122.1 124.9 124.8 120.0 126.7 140.9 
Gasoline (all types)....... 124.2 116.4) 121.3) 121.6} 124.4) 124.3} 119.4) 126.1 140.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 104.0 106.1 107.0 106.7 106.2 106.5} 106.3 107.1 107.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 185.1 191.7} 192.5} 192.9) 193.3] 194.3] 195.0} 195.4) 196.2 
Public transportation 204.9 202.6 204.5} 201.9 199.2 198.5 199.2 198.1 199.8 
Medical care... 271.8 284.6] 286.3! 286.7) 288.3) 289.6) 290.6} 291.8) 293.0 
Medical care commodities. 242.7 251.1; 252.3) 252.5} 252.8) 253.5} 254.0] 254.8} 255.1 
Medical care S@rviCes...........ssscsececneseseseeeseseeeaes 278.5 292.5} 294.5} 294.9) 296.9) 298.4) 299.5) 300.9} 302.3 
Professional SOrvices. ..........c:cccccccceseeseeseneeneees 248.7 256.0/ 256.9} 256.8) 258.2) 258.7) 259.2) 260.0} 261.0 
Hospital and related Services... 333.8 363.2] 367.1 368.9} 372.6) 376.7| 379.1} 382.2} 384.8 

Racrantionce eee ee ay eae 103.6 104.6 104.7 104.4 194.6 104.5 104.7 105.1 105.4 
Video and audio’? __ whe 2 100.9 102.0} 101.6} 101.4) 101.8) 102.2} 102.4) 102.7} 103.0 

Education and communication”........................... | 105.3 107.6 108.6 109.1 109.0 108.8 108.8 109.2 109.2 

Education” Lagedea Raney bko Maus inne MUTANT TG Taaa vos boone skou 118.7 125.9 126.9 129.3 129.6 129.7 129.7 130.3 130.7 
Educational books and supplies............06 299.9 318.5} 320.4) 323.9} 324.2} 325.0) 324.5) 330.6) 333.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8] 357.7; 364.9} 365.7} 366.0) 366.0} 367.2) 368.0 

Sea ae on ee 94.5 93.7 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 
Information and information processing’... 93.8 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 

Telephone services ''?.......ssssssssscscsseeseeeeseee 99.4 99.9} 100.8] 100.3] 100.2} 100.1] 100.1} 100.7] 1007 
Information and information processing 

Pinatinanialanhtnaleanicnst 22.1 19.0] 189] 185] 183] 17.9} 17.8} 17.7] 17.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equioment iaksieaci sees. con eR 29.1 21.8} 21.7] 208] 20.4] 197/ 19.3] 19.1] 186 

Other goods and S@rViCeS........cesesesesseseseseteeeeesess 289.5 302.0) 306.0} 307.8} 304.9) 305.0} 305.1) 305.6) 306.4 
Tobacco and smoking Products..........eccseeeeed 426.1 463.2) 480.7} 488.4) 473.1) 472.8) 474.3) 4743) 4748 
DaTSOnAlCAlO ne ete oc ee Mote ions 170.3 174.1 174.3 174.4 174.8 174.9 174.7 175.2 175.7 

Personal care products’... 155.7, 155.5 155.1 155.2 155.5 155.0 154.2 154.8 154.0 

Personal care services’... 184.9 189.1 189.8 190.0 190.1 190.6 190.7 189.1 191.6 

Miscellaneous personal services 262.8 274.0| 275.2} 274.9) 275.9; 276.6) 276.7) 277.9) 279.9 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMONS ma cccestusc see osutscasssectexszsesssncaceteannfersied 161.4 150.4 150.4 151.0 151.4 151.3 150.3 150.7 152.8 
Food and beverages. 173.0 176.1 175.9 176.2 176.3 176.6 177.1 177.4 178.3 
Commodities less food and beverages........... 138.7 135.5] 135.6} 136.4); 136.9) 136.5) 135.0) 135.5} 138.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages.........-.. 149.0 147.0} 147.7} 149.4; 159.6] 150.2) 147.3) 148.3} 153.8 
ASSAM les Sevvausnesscheneredespes qnswueniweicdrwanenasaseyss ny 126.1 123.1 119.6 123.5 125.5 124.6 120.9 117.3 119.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 166.3 165.3 168.5 169.1 169.7 169.6 167.2 171.0 178.7 

DW AINIOS Sere asercstvanecace coterate ces wtovonccscanvanuaneatanness 125.3 121.8 121.3 121.1 121.0 120.6 120.4 120.1 119.9 

SQIWICOS srt carci nasaiascesevaasasnievucaaxavsrictunasytosvssninsal 199.6 205.9} 207.3} 207.6) 207.8) 208.1) 2083) 209.4; 210.2 
Rantouchclete Mee. sean 7 Gee a 187.3 194.5] 195.5} 195.5) 196.1 196.2} 196.3) 197.3} 197.9 
Transporatation services. 199.1 207.7) 208.6} 208.8) 210.0) 211.4) 211.7) 212.2) 213.2 
CANON SCLVICOS cn ussynsoserunsnssonaaprcdaneavescasvesseanssves 233.7 241.6} 243.4 244.1 244.6 244.8) 245.1 246.2 247.1 

Special indexes: 

AU RGINS 1OSS TOO sj ccexcusscesateseccacraasvasenccqaeekances 173.6 175.8 176.7 IZA 177.5 177.5 177.0 177.7 179.3 
All items less shelter... 167.6 168.3} 168.9] 169.5} 169.7} 169.7} 169.1 169.7} 171.5 
All items less medical care...........- 169.1 1711 171.8 172.2 172.5 172.5 172.1 172.7 174.2 

Commodities less food 140.2 137.3} 137.4) 138.1 138.6] 138.3) 136.8) 137.1 139.7 

Nondurables less food 150.8 149.2 149.8 151.5 152.6 152.3 149.6 150.5 155.8 

Nondurables less food and apparel..............+++/ 166.7 166.1 169.2} 169.6) 179.3) 170.2} 168.0} 171.6) 178.7 

INOMOUFALNOS: vrveacanccarcestesspuoternscensrsnsessusnacipiveians 161.4 161.4| 162.2} 163.2) 163.9] 163.9} 162.6) 163.2) 166.5 

Services less rent of shelter®........--....scseeecsee---4 188.5 193.1 194.9} 195.3] 195.2) 195.6] 195.9} 196.9} 197.9 

Services less medical care services......... 193.1 198.9} 200.4) 200.6) 200.7; 200.9) 201.1 202.1 202.9 

ONY 5 isc essie coraracandanedossnesnssnanicsnesenssusnsns 128.7 120.9 125.0 125.3 125.2 124.8 122.6 126.9 135.1 

All items less energy........... 179.8 183.6] 183.8} 184.3) 184.7| 184.8} 184.6] 184.8) 185.5 

All items less food and energy... 181.7 185.6 186.0 186.5} 186.9 187.0} 186.7 186.9} 187.5 
Commodities less food and energy.. 146.1 144.4 143.7 144.4; 144.5 144.1 143.1 142.2 142.6 

Energy commodities 125.3 17.3 121.8 122.2 125.1 125.2 120.7 127.6 142.1 
Services less energy 206.0 


2003 
Mar. | Apr. | May 

140.4 139.7 139.1 
149.2) 149.2} 148.7 
148.5 140.8 131.5 
147.8 140.2 130.9 
107.2} 107.1} 107.2 
196.0] 196.3] 196.5 
202.0} 203.0} 208.5 
293.5} 293.7| 294.6 
256.1| 256.2] 256.4 
302.7} 303.0) 304.1 
261.3] 261.9] 263.3 
385.3} 384.9) 385.0 
105.4 105.4 105.5 
102.9} 103.0 103.0 
108.9} 108.4 108.0 
130.8 130.9 131.1 
333.9] 333.4) 333.6 
368.2} 368.8) 369.3 

92.8 92.0 91.3 

91.6 90.7 90.0 

99.9 98.9 98.3 

17.4 17.4 17.0 

18.6 18.5 17.8 
305.6} 306.4; 306.0 
469.1 469.8; 464.8 
176.1] 176.7} 176.9 
153.8) 154.6] 154.2 
192.4] 193.2} 193.6 
281.1 281.6} 282.4 
154.0/ 153.0} 151.6 
178.5| 178.3] 178.7 
139.6) 138..2 136.0 
157.3] 154.8) 151.1 
122.5] 122.8] 121.5 
182.6] 178.3} 173.0 
119.8 119.4 118.8 
211.2} 211.3] 212.0 
198.3 198.3 198.8 
213.9) 215.0} 216.1 
247.0} 246.8) 246.8 
180.6) 180.0} 179.5 
172.9} 172.2) 171.4 
175.4] 174.8} 174.4 
141.4] 140.0] 137.9 
159.2) 156.8} 153.2 
182.3] 178.4) 173.5 
168.5 167.1 165.3 
199.5} 199.7) 200.4 
204.0} 204.0) 204.7 
142.2| 137.7] 133.2 
185.9 185.8 185.9 
188.0} 188.0] 188.0 
143.1] 143.0] 142.2 
150.0 141.7 132.3 


June 
138.4 


148.1 
130.4 
129.8 
107.1 
196.8 
210.8 
295.5 
256.7 
305.1 
263.5 
388.1 
105.5 
102.9 
107.8 
131.8 
335.5 
371.1 

90.7 

89.6 

97.7 


16.8 


16.9 
306.0 
464.8 
177.2 
154.4 
193.5 
283.9 


151.1 
179.5 
135.0 
149.6 
118.7 


172.3 
118.3 
212.9 
198.9 
216.7 
247.2 


179.5 
UWA 
174.5 
136.9 
151.8 
172.8 
164.9 
202.2 
205.2 
135.6 
185.9 
187.7 
141.3 
131.0 


Aug. 
137.9 


144.0 
139.4 
138.9 
107.3 
197.3 
210.5 
297.4 
258.6 
307.0 
263.9 
394.2 
105.7 
102.9 
109.1 
135.5 
339.6 
382.1 

90.5 

89.1 

98.0 


16.3 


16.3 
308.0 
473.2 
177.4 
154.3 
194.6 
284.4 


151.6 
180.2 
135.4 
151.7 
116.1 


177.4 
116.9 
214.0 
200.0 
216.8 
249.3 


180.3 
172.3 
175.2 
137.2 
151.0 
177.5 
166.4 
203.1 
206.6 
140.0 
186.2 
187.9 
140.1 
139.5 


1 Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2003 
ule’ Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Mar. [ Apr. | May | June L July | Aug. 

U.S. City AVEFAGE.......-..eeeceeteeecerreeeeeeennereceeeeerensene M 184.2| 183.8] 183.5) 183.7} 183.9} 184.6] 180.3) 179.8) 179.4 179.6} 179.6! 180.3 

Region and area size” | 
Northeast UrDan..........cccccccceseeersereeeeeeeteessrrseesieesereeseeteeerey M 193.0| 192.6] 192.7| 192.8} 193.5| 194.3} 189.8} 189.4) 189.2 189.2| 190.0} 190.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 194.6| 194.4] 194.6] 194.9} 195.5) 196.6 wee 189.8; 189.8; 190.0) 190.8) 191.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. M 115.0! 114.4) 114.2) 113.9] 114.5) 114.4|) 115.2 114.5} 114.2 113.9) 114.5 114.5 
Midwest urban* Po) RAE RMN Cee M 178.6] 177.8| 177.7} 178.4) 178.1 178.8 174.1 173.1 172.9 173.7| 173.3 174.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 180.7| 179.7] 179.7} 180.7] 180.5} 181.2; 175.4) 174.3] 174.2) 175.1 174.8; 175.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°..cecscsessssosseessseevesssesseen M 113.6] 113.2] 113.0] 113.2] 113.1] 113.6) 113.1) 112.6] 112.4) 112.7) 112.5) 113.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............004 M 173.0| 171.7] 171.7} 172.6] 171.4] 172.1; 170.6] 169.3} 169.3} 170.1) 169.1} 169.8 
SOUP AM os oc vac censtecsceccvxts-custersccacdssswupssncucursaversvacvevace=ses M 177.5| 177.4] 176.8] 177.2| 177.3} 177.9| 175.0 174.7 174.0 174.3| 174.3) 1748 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........csccccsccsessssesereeseeeenee M 179.1} 178.9] 178.6] 179.0] 179.1; 179.8} 176.5} 176.3) 175.7] 176.2) 176.2} 177.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° SRO WEN 3. Sone M 113.3} 113.3} 112.8) 113.1} 113.1] 113.4) 412.5) 112.3} 111.8] 112.0) 111.9} 112.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 175.4, 175.5) 174.7} 174.9] 175.0] 175.9} 175.7; 175.4! 174.6 174.8, 174.6) 174.5 
WVGSE UD a iiecs: sc ctrackissssnccnteres rox cusvsuncaairecaneenciessestuecu} essen M 189.3| 188.8] 188.5) 188.1; 188.4| 189.2! 184.7| 184.2) 183.8) 183.3] 183.4) 184.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000................ M 192.1) 191.7} 191.2} 190.9 190.9} 191.7; 185.9! 185.4; 185.0| 184.5) 154.3) 185.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 115.4, 114.9] 114.7; 114.4) 115.1] 115.5) 115.1] 114.7] 114.4) 114.1] 1146) 114.8 

Size classes: | } | 
M 168.4] 168.0} 167.9} 168.2| 168.3) 169.0} 166.8; 166.3) 166.1 166.3. . 166.3. .-167.2 
M 114.0) 113.7) 113.4) 113.4) 113.6) 113.9) 113.5) 113.1 112.7. A128) 1129) asst 
M 176.9} 176.3} 176.1] 176.4) 184.1 | 177.1) 175.6} 174.9} 1745 1749 1744 175.3 

Selected local areas® 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI............2:ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeed M 184.8] 183.4] 183.4 184.1) 184.1| 184.5 179.0| 177.4] 177.3} 178.0} 177.8) 178.3 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA........-....:.0000+ M 188.2| 187.6] 186.4 186.3; 186.3) 186.9) 181.6) 180.9) 179.9} 179.6] 179.6) 180.5 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 197.1| 196.7; 196.8 196.9} 197.7) 199.1 192.1 191.8; 191.7) 191.9) 192.8) 194.1 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—-ME-CT... as 1 202.8 -| 202.3 —-| 203.0 -| 202.3! = 201.8) my ee = 
CHOVOISIE -ARTONOW: con cvnsnsawnie vetGeackvaciwascaydacsuteastzanss 1 175.4 =| 4375.1 -| 176.0 -| 167.1] | 166.3) -| 167.0 - 
DaRas=Fi WON EM Ser ecsccecsnaseveseuaas Wisse remit tenmasasecesas 1 176.8 -| 176.9 -| 176.5 -| 176.5 -| 176.4 -| 175.9 - 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" oo...cccccssccscseneee 1 115.9 -| 115.7 | 16.8) cs -| 115.1 -| 116.2 - 
Patented; GANS ica secccecree can pesriev cua vaecarters one ievdvetanvenesties 2 -|. 182.1 -| 181.5 -| 179.7 -| 179.2 -| 178.7 -| 179.4 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...........00scseeseeeeseereeseeeneeenees 2 -| 182.2 -| 182.8 -| 183.6 -| 176.4 -| 176.7 —| 177.5 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........ccseceseeeeneeeneeenees 2 -| 162.5 -| 162.5 -| 164.1] -| 160.9 -| 160.7 -| 162.5 
Miami-Ft Lauderdale, Flinicicccscessssvscsteossvisensxeurydsvnsecuss 2 —| 180.6 -| 179.4 =| 180.9 - 178.4) -| 176.8 -| 178.3 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.....| 2 -| 187.2 -| 189.7 -| 191.1 - 186.3, -| 187.8 -| 189.2 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA............ccccceeeeeeeee 2 -| 197.3 -| 196.3 -| 196.3) -| 193.6 -| 192.2 -| 192.3 
Seattle-Tacoma-—Bremerton, WA 2 192.3 191.7 194.4 187 185.7 188.2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
® Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
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AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee—-Racine, W 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each loce 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more samplin: 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility tha 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau c 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI fc 


use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specifi 
date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


| 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
(1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
———— EEE 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
UNGOX ceccnenctvests<cncueseercsecsecsscdevassssacsaset esatuasussenaeeseee 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 
POrCent: Change’. ciseccss.ocsss-ceosstrsosescsecavscarenenevsseace 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 
Food and beverages: 
IND OX. cas ssecearsveriece deevecsss scusievsssunenssvesascrorsosssssasscccosvel 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 
PELCONE- CHANGE sccrencereseccctneeteose-nnetene cet seece cnoaseey ee 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 22 2.3 3.1 1.8 
Housing: | 
UO Xetcummecttrsecenestec se-ccascnerstaat ccsssvaventexscccsorsrentaniers) 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 
POreGntiCnange: iccimceecsessccssscvesvaresccassccssscrcsssseaae PIf 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 
Apparel: 
UND OXoreesncarecescsccceusssk cuss secstcsstutecossostesstcvevssseuvsoesesonu 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 
Percent change... 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 oi -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 
Transportation: 
HAG GX: cesaaceensscoy-acsckvier ce eas tase ceeveressanceuoeenchsvucheoteesonce 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 
POrcenticNanQes,:rcesesccencsssecccereccvessscatetesuvenneseecoe 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 
Medical care: 
201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 
§.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 47 
192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 
Percentichange sivsrnucsssccstuness cases sebonseassnessascuens Sia 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 


Percent change... 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
i iy ale 
dap 2001 2002 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June?| July? | Aug. 
| = IE lta 
Finished QOOdS...........scesserereeeseeereeeeeeeed 140.7 138.8 | 138.8} 139.1 140.7; 139.7} 139.0 140.8 | 142.3} 144.2 142.1 142.0 143.1 143.0 143.5 


141.5 139.4| 139.6) 140.0] 141.6] 1404] 139.6] 141.9] 144.0] 146.3 143.8 | 143.7] 145.4 145.0 | 145.7 
141.3 140.0| 139.3| 138.7| 139.2] 130.2] 139.5] 1420] 1423] 142.8] 144.0 144.6} 145.3] 145.0) 146.2 


Finished consumer goods. 
Finished consumer foods 
Finshed consumer goods 

OXCIUGINGfOODS dec cacc< ary caczansenseree-eyenares 141.4 138.8} 139.3| 140.2] 142.2) 1405] 139.3] 141.6) 144.4] 147.4 143.5| 143.0] 144.7] 144.7} 145.1 
Nondurable goods less foo: 142.8 139.8| 141.5| 1428] 143.8] 142.0] 140.6] 143.8) 147.9] 151.7 146.9| 146.3 149.0 149.1 149.7 
Durable goods....... «| 133.9 133105} 197-00 Std 134.8; 133.6) 1328] 133.2) 133.1 134.4] 1325] 1824] 131.8] 131.6) 131.6 
Capital equipmenrt....... acetreaanrthcsiaeitaees 139.7 139.1 138.2] 138.3] 139.9) 139.5] 139.1 139.3} 139.2| 139.9} 139.1 139.0 | 139.0 139.3 | 139.3 


Intermediate materials, | 
supplies, and component..............+++++4 128.7 127.8 | 128.4) 129.3} 129.7 
Materials and components 

for MANUfACtUTING.........ce-ececeeeeeees 127.4 126.1 126.5| 126.9| 127.4| 127.6| 127.2| 127.9] 129.5} 130.1 129.4| 129.3) 129.6] 129.4] 130.0 
Materials for food manufacturing.... a 124.3 123.25) 123.4 123.9| 124.3) 125.0] 1269] 1289] 1296] 129.0| 129.6] 130.8] 1344] 133.7] 135.5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 131.8 129.2} 130.3] 131.5] 132.9) 132.8] 131.4 133.4) 138.1 140.1 137.6 137.0 137.0 136.6 137.9 
Materials for durable manufacturing........} 125.2 124.7| 125.3} 125.9] 125.9] 1263] 1262] 126.1 126.8 | 126.9] 126.7| 1288] 127.3) 127.3] 127.9 
Components for manufacturing............+.- 126.3 126.1 125.9| 125.9| 1258] 126.0] 125.9] 125.8) 1258) 126.0] 126.0| 126.1 125.9} 126.0] 125.9 


131.1 133.5 | 136.2| 133.0} 1325] 133.4] 133.7] 134.0 


= 
i) 
i 
= 
=o 
nN 
© 
nb 


Materials and components 

fOKZCOMSHUCHOMixcevexsvsexcrscrsescnne-ccares serstnent 150.6 151.35] 152.1 152.1 151.7! 151.2) 151.1 151.4] 152.1 152.3} 152.9] 1529] 1532) 153.7| 153.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants..............++-+] 104.5 96.3 97.6| 100.6] 101.6! 101.2] 1009] 106.9] 1136) 1248] 110.8 108.1 111.5 | 113:0°) 113.6 
Containers. 163.1 152.1 151.5| 1525] 153.3] 153.4] 1532] 153.4| 153.7] 153.8| 154.0 153.9} 153.9] 153.7] 153.6 


Supplies 138.6 138.9 139.3 139.6 139.5 | 139.6 139.6 140.1 140.7 141.2 141.3 141.5 141.4 141.6 141.4 
Crude materials for further 

PFOCOSSUNG csscsescceencnccrnntconceressssrescnebars 121.3 108.1} 108.7) 1109] 112.6; 116.1] 118.1] 127.3] 134.0] 152.2] 128.0] 130.9] 1368] 133.0] 131.4 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs...........ceceeseseeey 106.2 99.5 99.7 | 100.7 99.9} 99.4] 100.5} 105.6 | 106.3} 105.7 107.0} 111.0) 110.0] 107.4} 111.5 

Crude nonfood materials............-s:s:srssee 127.3 111.4] 112.1] 115.4] 119.0] 125.3) 1282] 140.4| 151.7] 1844) 1406] 1424) 153.7] 149.1] 142.9 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods..........+-+++ 140.4 138.3| 138.4| 139.0] 140.8/ 139.6] 138.7] 140.3] 142.1| 1443] 141.5| 141.1] 1422] 1423) 142.6 

Finished energy goods...... = 96.8 88.8 91.3 93.0 94.5 91.3 90.7 95.3} 101.7| 107.4} 100.0 98.9} 103.5| 103.5} 104.3 

Finished goods less energy.........-.+- 1 147.5 147.3 146.5 146.4 147.9 | 147.6 147.0 147.9 147.9 148.6 148.2 148.3 148.3 148.3 148.7 


Finished consumer goods less energy 150.8 150.8 | 150.0} 149.9} 151.3! 151.0} 1502] 151.5] 151.6] 1523) 152.1 12:3 | 16523) 1822} 1527 


Finished goods less food and energy 150.0 150.2} 149.3) 1495] 151.3; 150.9] 149.9] 150.3| 151.0) 151.0] 150.0] 150.0) 149.7] 149.8] 149.9 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
ZeVp lo Wen (=) 0) srereebcer epcesckrensy ete efoto sco Rac 156.9 157.6) 156.83) 157-1 159.1| 1586] 157.2| 157.7] 157.6| 1584] 157.4] 157.4] 157.0] 156.9} 157.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
BIG ONOT GY oa sascer cores crrennanssnecesweveseenuaaunes 175.1 177.5 177.9 178.3 178.5! 178.9 176.7 177.4 177.3 Vit 177.5 177.6 177.4 177.5 177.6 
Intermediate materials less foods | 
NG {OSS see ere ccarsarse erucvsanansreearareowssonee 130.5 128.5] 129.0} 130.0} 130.4! 130.3} 130.0) 131.7} 1342) 137.0} 133.7] 133.1 133.9] 1342] 134.6 
Intermediate foods and feeds... wed 115.9 115.5 116.8 118.0 Wa} W475 118.8 120.4 121.2 121.0 121.2 122.8 125.1 124.8 125.1 
Intermediate energy goods ax 104.1 95.9 97.0} 100.4) 101.6; 101.0) 100.0} 105.8; 1132) 1242) 110.1 107.1 110.5) 112.3] 113.5 
Intermediate goods less energy............+++++ 135.1 134.5] 135.0} 135.3] 135.4! 135.5| 135.5| 136.1 137.1 | 137.6) 137.3] 137.5] 137.6| 137.5] 137.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
NCS OMON Virsa scacrantenscsenere tne stossxsadacassatcax 136.4 135.8 | 136.2] 136.5] 136.6] 136.7) 136.6] 137.1 138.1 138.7} 138.4) 1385] 1385] 138.4] 138.6 
Crude energy materials 122.8 102.0] 101.2} 105.9} 111.3} 120.0} 124.0} 140.1 153.9} 200.2} 138.8] 141.4] 1579] 151.0] 139.9 


Crude materials less energy. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 


112.2 108.7} 110.0} 110.6) 109.9, 109.8) 1105] 115.1 116.9) 1165) 117.0) 120.0] 1189] 117.3) 121.7 
130.6 143.0 | 148.3 145.4 146.5 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2002 2003 


SIC Industry —- —— 
jae 2001 | 2002 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June?) July’ | Aug.? 


— | Total mining industries 
10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUCIS.............cecesceeceeeeeeeeee 141.0 143.5 | 143.5) 143.5] 143.7] 143.8] 144.2] 144.9] 145.4] 145.9] 1463] 146.4] 146.7 | 146.7] 146.7 


114.3 96.6 95.9} 100.1] 104.5} 110.5] 113.8] 126.0} 137.4) 169.1] 124.5} 126.3] 138.3] 133.2 | 125.2 
70.8 93.6 73.2 73.6 72.8 74.2 74.5 | 78.0. 78.5 76.8 73.9 77.8 79.1 78.7 80.6 
91.3 93.9 93.4 92.8 93.4 93.6 93.1 93.2 93.4 93.7 94.8 94.6 94.1 93.4 94.0 

127.5 107.0 | 106.0} 112.8} 119.5] 128.8} 133.9] 152.5] 170.2 | 220.0} 150.2 | 152.7] 171.3] 163.6} 150.7 


— | Total manufacturing industries 
20 Food and kindred products... 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 125.1 | 125.3) 125.1] 125.1] 125.1 | 124.8 | 124.7] 124.7] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 
26 Paper and allied products. 


134.6 133.7 | 133.7 | 135.0] 135.6] 134.6} 134.0] 135.7 | 137.6] 138.7] 136.3] 135.8] 136.2) 136.5} 137.0 
132.8 132.0} 131.3] 136.1] 131.6] 131.6 | 132.6) 133.9] 134.5] 134.8] 135.1] 135.7} 137.3) 137.2] 137.7 
386.1 401.9 | 408.5} 408.5} 408.6) 409.2! 380.3) 379.7 379.8] 380.9} 375.5) 376.4] 376.1] 376.3| 376.3 
116.9 115.8) 115.5) 115.6} 116.6) 115.8] 116.1) 115.3) 1162] 115.1) 115.2) 116:3 | 115.5) 115.4) 115.7 


156.2 155.3 | 155.9] 155.3] 154.6] 154.1] 1542] 154.4] 155.7] 155.3] 156.0] 156.4] 157.3} 160.3) 160.9 
145.1 146.3 | 146.6) 147.0] 147.2} 147.0} 146.8) 147.0) 147.1] 147.2] 147.3) 147.4) 147.5] 147.5] 147.5 
146.2 143.7 | 143.5) 144.1] 144.6] 145.1 | 144.9] 144.8] 144.9] 144.9] 145.1] 145.3) 145.0] 144.8] 144.7 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 188.7 193.0 | 193.2] 193.4| 193.6} 194.0] 194.1 | 196.4] 196.7] 196.7] 197.0] 197.3] 197.2} 197.2] 197.8 
28 Chemicals and allied products............. | 158.4 157.3 | 158.6] 158.7] 159.5] 159.7} 159.3} 160.9] 162.3] 165.2] 166.7| 165.8] 165.2] 164.9] 164.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 105.3 98.8 | 103.2} 109.6} 117.5] 106.7| 102.4] 116.5] 138.0} 145.9] 118.7) 111.0] 115.4] 118.1] 124.0 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.9 125.5 | 125.9} 126.3} 126.3] 125.8] 125.8] 126.3} 127.2) 128.1] 129.1] 129.2} 129.0) 128.8] 128.8 
31 Leather and leather products...............cccceee 141.3 141.1 142.0) 141.9] 141.8} 142.1 142.5 | 142.4] 142.4] 142.4] 142.7) 142.2} 141.8) 142.4] 142.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 136.0 137.1 | 137.4) 137.6) 137.4} 137.3 137.3.) 137.6) 137.8 187.7 | 138.1] 1388.0) 137.7} 138.2) 138.0 
33 Primary metal industrieS............ cece 116.1 116.2 | 117.1 117.9 | 118.0] 1183} 118.1 117.9] 118.0] 118.0] 117.8] 117.8} 1183] 117.6] 118.1 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
equipment 


131.0 131.7 | 132.0] 132.1 | 132.1] 132.0} 132.2} 132.4 | 132.5] 132.7] 132.7} 132.7 | 132.7 | 132.9} 132.9 


35 Machinery, except electrical............ccceeeeeeeee| 118.0 117.2} 1168) 116.8] 1168] 1166] 1165) 1165] 1162] 116.0}; 116.1 116:0°|) 196.29) 116.1 116.0 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 
37 Transportation.........ccceeees 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


107.0 105.7 | 105.5] 105.4} 105.1} 105.0} 104.3} 104.2] 103.8) 104.0) 104.0} 104.0} 103.6] 103.7 | 102.5 
137.9 137.3 | 135.0] 135.1] 139.4] 138.3] 137.6] 138.1] 138.3] 139.8] 137.5] 137.5 | 136.7 | 136.6 | 137.0 


QOOds; watches ANd CIOCKS.........::cseessersseees 127.3 128.5 | 128.4] 128.7] 128.8) 1288] 128.8] 129.4) 129.8} 129.7| 129.9] 129.8} 130.0] 130.0} 130.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)..........ssescsceseseseseees 132.4 133.3} 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.5] 133.8} 133.7] 134.0) 133.8) 133.9] 1339] 133.9] 134.3) 134.3 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).. 5 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


123.1 124.5 | 125.0] 125.1] 125.5] 125.9] 125.9] 126.5] 126.8] 127.3] 127.4] 127.4) 127.5] 127.8] 128.3 
143.4 150.2 | 155.0] 155.0) 155.0} 155.0] 155.0} 155.0} 155.0) 155.0) 155.0] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0} 155.0 
129.8 134.6 | 135.3] 139.0] 141.0] 141.3] 142.2] 142.9} 140.7) 140.9) 139.9] 147.6 | 147.8) 151.1] 151.1 
157.2 157.8 | 158.0| 158.6] 160.1] 159.4] 159.8} 161.4] 160.2) 161.8) 162.2] 162.0} 162.4) 163.3] 162.9 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


— —t 


Finished goods 

Pi WS eM oie 124.7| 1255; 127.9] 184.3| 131.8] 180.7) 133.0] 138.0] 140.7) 138.8 
eee eel” 4267|. “41268! 126.0) 18a ~ 4855) ) 130s) tse e) | terne, ee ce egs 
edie Aa eee ee at ai 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 me 
eset 135.8] 137.1] 140.0 142.0) 142.4; 143.7| 146.1] 148.0) 150.0) 150.2 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


components 
TOBA. ccs cccccrsseccsevececceovaccconssenenssccessupsnesacusinssaeuceserspnooedtacd 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 
FOS. ciciccoccctcntocnstevcscccnsenaceavuxseqeocce¥Voneneanscsandeares 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 
ENELQY...-e0-rcorncurerecsrssscscnssenteversenssnasesasaucccsascacsceres 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 
OUNCE! 0c. cecscsssecsssoconsscenccastiscncseserevssseerenoesesecesoaTvaosy 123.8 even 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 


Crude materials for further processing 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100} 
Seer eee. _ oa. eee — eee 
SITC 2002 2003 
Industry = =r oP 
Rev. 3 Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July 
alle te | = A} | - 
0} Food and live ANimals...........ccccccseeeeeeeeeseeceseeeeceesesens 103.4 107.7 106.4 106.7 105.8 105.6 106.1 105.9 105.5 108.0 107.5 107.2 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOns...........ccsesceccessssesseseeeeeeneens 88.7 89.8 89.1 87.8 90.3 90.4 95.4 96.4 97.9} 101.5] 102.9 105.2 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations............. woliy EO 133.4 130.5 131.7 126.3 123.0 123.2 122.2 120.0 124.2 118.5 115.4 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.2 98.9 97.8 98.9 98.3} 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6 | 101.2 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 4 y 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits......... ol WSS) 1942 107.2) 116.9) 1162] 1194] 1166] 1166] 1189] 1274] 122.7 124.8 
24| Cork and wood..... aa 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.7 90.3 90.9 91.1 91.2 91.3 91.0 90.4 90.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.8 85.2 82.6 86.4 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 85.4 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.3} 100.2; 101.6) 105.0; 106.0; 104.2 103.2 | 106.2 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 97.9 93.9 94.1 91.8 96.3 99.6 104.6; 105.8 107.8 105.8 109.0 114.7 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 97.3) 102.8] 109.3} 104.5 99.5} 112.0} 124.1 130.1 107.5 | 102.5 107.8 109.8 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes wf} 114.3 114.0 114.0 114.0 113.7 113.7 113.7 113.9 111.9 112.2 112.1 111.1 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 92.0 98.0 | 105.8 99.6 92.2} 108.1 122.9 130.2 102.8 96.4 102.7 105.7 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.é.s. ..... 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 97.9 99.2 100.6 101.4} 100.9 100.8 100.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 101.3} 101.3} 101.3 101.2 101.2 | 102.1 104.4 104.1 103.9 103.9 104.8 | 105.8 


55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 95.3 97.4 
57 Plastics in primary forms ing 


58| Plastics in nonprimary forms. 


59} Chemical materials and Products, 1.0.8. ....cccccseceseeeseeee 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8 | 100.6 100.6 100.7 101.5 100.9 101.6 102.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7 100.0 99.9 
62} Rubber Manufactures, 1.0.8. ....c.cccccceceseseseseeceeseecsesescseees 105.1 205.9 | 105.7 105.4 | 105.6 107.1 108.8 108.4} 108.6 108.5 | 110.1 110.1 


64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp. 
ANd DADEDOAIA.........:ccceeeseeeeneee 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. . 


96.2 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.1 
102.2} 102.2} 101.4} 101.3) 101.3} 100.5} 100.4) 100.2} 100.3} 100.3] 100.4} 100.4 


OG) INGOTS ODS a sssnsneastasscccstrciescraceicscovesmnin seine 84.9 84.4 83.4 83.2 83.5 82.2 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.7 

7| Machinery and transport equipMent........csssceeeeeeeereees 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.9 98.0 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................4 104.6 104.6 | 104.7 105.2 105.1 106.5 | 106.8 106.9 107.1 107.1 107.2 107.5 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.7 101.7 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.5 102.4 102.6 102.8 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.@.s., 
GPG TEACHING PAG. ai dstes conssnusnssassovenssesnen 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... a 93.5 93.6 93.3 93.4 92.9 92.3 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.9 89.9 
78 ROad VENICIOS.......2.:ccccereeee ads sveqasaduxiuuiuubunrancvdaisdand 100.6 100.6 100.9 100.9 101.0 101.2 101.1 100.9 101.1 101.0 101.1 101.4 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

Instruments and apparatuUS............000esceeeseesseeeseeenees 


102.3) 102.3] 102.2} 102.3) 101.6) 102.0] 102.3] 102.1 102.2 | 1022) 102.4} 102.2 
90.3 89.3 89.1 88.6 88.6 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.3 88.0 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
a ae 
2002 2003 
noes Industry a= +— 
: Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June July Aug. 
O} Food arid lve: animal: cccss-sarocesssesaccerscasseoesessacecesenees 96.6 98.8 97.6 97.6 98.8} 100.4} 100.0 1012] 101.6 99.8 99.4 100.4 99.1 
01 Meat and meat preparations 105.4 103.4 102.0 101.2 106.8 101.7 107.4 108.5 108.8 110.3 102.9 106.9 107.8 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


agtiatic Invertebrates tz.weesescccsesaesockscvceeccsseevesevall 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.5 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.6 81.2 

05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 105.0 106.7 107.5 106.2 105.6 111.5 104.7 110.7 108.5 103.9 108.9 107.7 105.8 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

MOL OO Lire, zeae pe eeece cae Maceo case ntact teesieve aster aa 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9} 104.0] 106.7} 100.2} 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.4 96.9 

1| Beverages and tobacco aa 102.6} 102.4] 102.5} 102.7} 103.0} 1033] 104.0} 1045] 1046 1039 104.0 103.9 

11 BOVClAQOS ose cicc ce exe eas sevaaussacnsctear-o-davessersveosetsnévusiusoypeeasee 102.2) 102.1 102.2 | 102.4] 102.3) 102.7] 103.0] 103.6] 103.8 103.7 103.8 103.7 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS............c:sssesee0 4 96.8 96.4 95.7 94.9 94.5 95.2 97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5 100.66 100.4 

2A COURANT WOO cre ctreccthcterenteacccst-cot ences sisecoreteceemeonaveeoed 101.8 98.3 96.3 96.0 94.0 94.7 96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4 100.0 99.3 


25 Pulp and waste paper................ 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap...... 


rad rE OeAS 82.3 82.3 80.5 78.9 719 80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 
95.2 93.3 93.8 93.9 94.7 95.5 99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7 1003 102.9 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.5. ........::0-. 97.5} 104.0} 101.6 99.9} 101.4} 1036] 1023} 1026] 1023} 103.5 104.9 98.8 96.2 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 91.1 96.3 97.0 90.4 94.9} 109.6} 121.2} 126.0} 101.6 96.0 101.5 105.2 107.9 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 92.9 97.8 97.7 89.8 94.2 108.1 119.8 | 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.3 1024 106.6 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured..........c.ccscsecceesecesesneeeneee TATE 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.0} 117.8] 129.3) 185.9] 120.5] 119.0 130.1 1228 113.5 
5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....sscssssseseseseseeed 98.9 98.7 98.3 98.0 98.2 99.1 99.8} 101.1 100.4 99.0 100.1 100.1 99.3 


52) Inorganic chemicals.................- 100.2 | 100.1 101.5} 102.5}; 1025] 1042} 1065} 1108] 1075] 1058 1064 1064 106.5 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. ha 96.8 96.6 95.8 95.9 96.7 96.5 97.5 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... .-| 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.2 101.8 101.5 101.3 101.5 101.2 102.5 103.1 103.1 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........) 101.2 98.4 98.4 98.8 99.2 97.2 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.7 
57 |= Plastics in primary fOMMS.- cist .clecrsceosecrsesereseasecens | 96,4 97.9 96.4 96.0 94.8 97.3 97.9 99.3 99.5} 101.7 106.1 105.1 103.3 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms..... se 99.5 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.6} 100.2} 100.1 100.4 | 100.6) 100.8 1008 101.7 101.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. .....:sesccsesseeees 93.5 92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.6 93.3 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.1 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.5 94.9 95.5 
62| Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .... Piciecteventsersrbecsrerteees 98.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.5 98.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
PNG DAPOr Oars eervetesssesacceter-tevunseaceceesccsousesseamean 92.7 93.7 93.3 93.3 93.0 92.6 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.4 93.2 94.8 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.9 
68 Nonferrous metals...........:csccce a 77.7 76.4 76.0 76.6 77.3 76.1 79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.1 79.1 
69| Manufactures of metals, 1.0.5. ......cssesesssereeseeeeseeeseeees 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.5 98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.5 98.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipMent..........csesecsseeseecees 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.7 95.6 95.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 99.2 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.4] 100.3] 100.7} 100.66} 100.6 1014 1025 102.1 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANG MIACHING DANS: cectarevsaecesreesseuscccssaecossereshpsovseesescxsesan 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8; 100.0} 100.0 100.7 100.8 100.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines..................-.4 86.9 86.4 84.9 84.6 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.7 80.8 80.8 


76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 93.1 92.8 92.3 91.1 92.0 91.7 90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.2 88.5 88.5 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... pal) O6.r 96.5 96.0 95.9 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 95.6 95.5 
Sr ROAGIVONICIOS: pettecercscrectostvos ssbsecesstresersevsoavarceasceepy<sanecs fa 100.3} 100.3} 100.8} 100.5} 100.5} 100.4} 100.6) 100.6} 100.6/ 100.7 100.7 100.7 100.7 


SSF i OOMWOGN co craecesee ca fuekaeuscsdassesavasssJanevdsieresshssunssanesrasyaezes 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.4 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7 100.0 99.9 99.8 


88| Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
NIG OPNCAI GOOG, 11:19 stencracccacectessevercoctsucscccestvesecsdesed 


98.8 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.5 98.8 99.2 99.4 99.6 99.3 100.0 _100.1 99.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
2002 2003 
Catego i 3 i 
west Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. 
a Sale | Beets on 

ALL COMMODITIES. .....0.0.00<c05cccnsesseccconscnssnseassenrvonosane 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........ssssseeereeeeeerees 106.1 109.8 | 107.6! 109.6} 108.7| 108.7| 108.3] 1082] 108.5] 111.8} 111.3] 110.9] 109.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...... val! 1 106:7 110.7 108.2 110.4 109.5 109.4 108.8 108.1 108.6 112.1 ch be" BM i | 109.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.7 | 101.3) 102.1 102.0 102.3} 102.8| 104.6 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3 109.4 
Industrial supplies and materials.............-sceeeee 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 | 100.6} 100.1 99.4} 100.1 99.8 |} 100.1 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 97.7 98.4 98.4) 100.1 101.9} 103.3} 103.8 104.8 104.6 103.5 104.4 | 104.7 105.2 
FUOIS(ANG IUDTIGANtStrnccecctreseaccescrmurceseesioneconocaces 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2 | 103.8| 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.1 96.7 99.9 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9} 100.7/ 100.2} 100.7; 100.3| 100.2 
Selected building materials............scsescecsseeeseeene ey 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 
GapnaliGoOdS i cvcccsremarcccncecttaecesneereteceenraurestecry 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.7 97.7 97.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 102.0} 102.0] 102.1 102.0 101.9} 101.9 101.5} 101.6} 101.5 101.5 101.6 | 101.6 101.4 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........::s:ssseeseeeees 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.7 94.6 94.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..... 101.1 101.1 101.4} 101.4] 101.3] 101.5] 101.6] 101.5) 101.6} 101.5] 101.6} 101.8) 101.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...... 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 
Nondurables, manufactured............... eal Oe, 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 
Durables, manufactured.............cssscccccsssesseey 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.1 99.8 
Agricultural COMMOGItieS..............-sssesseseesseeseeeeeeees 105.2| 1086] 1066] 1087] 1082] 1083] 107.9} 107.5) 107.9] 1106| 110.0) 110.0} 108.4 

Nonagricultural commodities 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 


ALL COMMODITIEG..............++++ 


Foods, feeds, and beverages.... 


Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 


Industrial supplies and materials 


Fuels and lubricants............. 


Petroleum and petroleum products............s0060 


Paper and paper base stocks 


Materials associated with nondurable 


supplies and materials 


Selected building materials 


Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 


Capital: GOOdsiivst aster cpmrnovitticorecvieasivesbearscuaeees 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 


Nonelectrical machinery 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive. . 
Nondurables, manufactured................. 


96.1 


100.7 
107.1 
86.6 


98.1 


100.1 
96.1 


93.6 


103.0 
96.7 


103.2 
100.4 


93.6 


103.0 
101.8 


2002 2003 
Category T 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. . - s 3 - 

ghia te dl 
ptattatectsadsanestsaeartocese 948] 95.5) 955] 946] 952| 969] 985] 99.1 96.0 95.3 
ais eduouvecdce evan 96.9} 99.7] 100.0 99.9} 100.2} 101.3] 101.2) 1026] 1025| 101.3 
Eecd 102.0] 105.4] 106.1) 105.8] 106.0/ 107.9} 107.8) 109.6) 1089} 107.5 
86.0] 87.3} 86.6) 87.1 87.5| 86.8 87.4| 86.9 88.4| 87.7 
Poeat das ghdcapavivevegnerest 92.6] 95.2] 95.4] 92.3] 946] 101.3] 107.4] 109.7 97.6 95.3 
sivsosconssadocsavesd =O || 96:2) “O67. 898] “SAF | 709.7) “1200 | 1258 99.3 94.9 
91.8) 97.1 97.0} 89.0} 940] 107.7) 1199] 1186} 96.3 91.5 
ic ssdeanbecpvonsannsedtencenie es 89.3) 90.5] 90.1 89.7| 89.1 88.6 | 89.2 91.0 93.5} 941 
spears andttoacvcstnsaisivieisastacvnenk 99.1 99.4) 99.7] 99.7] 100.1] 101.5] 102.4] 104.2] 103.5] 102.5 
Bape tesatean ere Cores age 99.2] 97.6} 969] 96.4) 95.0 95.6} 969] 963] 95.4] 96.2 
88.6| 89.7] 89.9] 90.5 91.5] 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 
97.0| 969} 96.9] 96.9] 97.1 96.9} 97.4] 97.9 97.1 97.3 
94.9 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 
95.9] 95.7 95.2 94.8} 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5| 95.6 96.1 
yraseeuinear ea dicateostananayiannacsdts | 939] 937] 929) 929] 928 92.7 92.6 92.5| 92.5 92.2 
100.2} 100.3} 100.7} 100.4} 100.5; 100.3} 100.5} 100.5} 100.5| 100.6 
97.9 
axl 99.8 
a caseeeaeveceses 96.2 


Durables, manufactured 


Nonmanufactured consumer goods.................66 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100} 
Category 2001 mig 2002 2003 

June | Sept. | Dee. Dec. | Mar. | June 

Ale {relQht (MDOUNG) aeccsenncascusennsecercesrutsdsnceosenannsvsriesvis 95.1 94.9 105.9 108.8 
R 109. 

All fP@ight (QUIDOUG) <r ceasiasvacsssvccsccsateuevesGausuavanvetey 98.0 97.6 95.4 97.2 S : 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............ccccecceseeee 106.4 107.6 107.9 112.0 119.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers).......c.secscseeeseeeel 110.2 111.7 123.2 
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Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN).............:0ccceceeeseseesesneeed 


98.1 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Il il IV I ll il IV I 1) il IV I i} 
> | r 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........cccscsseseeesesesceeeeeeeaees 116.6 | 1168] 117.5] 117.4] 117.8] 1188) 121.3] 123.9] 124.1 125.9 | 126.4) 127.2] 129.5 
Compensation per NOW scce.-45:<c8.s.. sees conopeoxsastsenes 131.9) 1346] 135.9] 137.4] 1382] 139.1 139.8 | 141.0) 142.4) 143.1 143.7 | 145.4| 146.9 
Real compensation per hOur..............s::s:sssseseeeeeeeees 110.1 104045) Tae |) 1A) TAGs 124 112.8} 113.4) 113.5) 113.5) 113.4) 113.7) 114.7 
Unitilabor Coste i... cszesssccuoxecsuccsnectotnces cadavenasneccesewesee|) 11801 115.3 | 115.6) 117.1 117.3 | 117.1 115.2) 113.8) 114.7) 1136] 113.7] 114.2) 113.5 
Unit nonlabor payMent.........ccscsesecssesesecsseeeeeeseeree] 113.8] 111.0] 111.9] 112.0] 113.3] 115.1 117.0] 119.7] 1188| 120.9] 122.1 122.3 | 124.3 
Implicit price: detlator.c. svc s.<22~savessavnccuresuvesesosesoues 113.4 | 113.7) 1143] 115.2] 115.8) 1164) 115.9) 1160) 1162) 1163) 1168] 117.2] 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons... 116.1 116.4 | 117.0] 116.9] 117.4] 1183) 120.7] 123.4) 123.7] 125.5) 126.0] 126.7| 128.8 
Compensation per hour.......... «| 131.4] 1342] 135.3] 136.7] 137.4] 1382] 138.9] 1402) 141.5) 1422] 1428] 1442] 145.6 
Real compensation per HOur.............cssseeseeceeseseeeeeee 10974) TUTOR 14922)) T4035) TOs) Ta) 124 112.8) 112.9)|) 412:8)), 112-7o\5 A128) edite.7 
Wit LADON COSIS <<... bn cacsrsssvecshacassasanenaucauunecisainvatenspan 113.1 115.3 115.6 117.0 117.4 116.8 115.1 | 1,113.6 114.4 113.3 113.3 113.8 113.0 
Unitnonlabor payMentS..o:..0cc.<-c0seesacecerencreasccteca cores 115.3} 112.6) 113.3] 113.5) 1149) 1168) 119.0) 121.5] 121.2] 123.1 124.3} 124.5| 126.4 
IMPIICH DICE GON atone. .cananevdessucacanedercspacoses ace sur scan 113.9} 1143) 1148) 115.7) 1163) 1168) 1165] 1164) 1168) 1169] 117.3] 117.7] 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployees..........ccsseerceceneeeeeeee 118.2 119.4} 119.4 118.7 | 120.0 121.3 | 124.5} 126.0 127.7 128.7 129.9] 131.3] 133.9 
Compensation per hour............. 127.7| 130.3) 131.6) 131.2) 132.6) 133.8) 134.7] 135.9] 137.3) 138.2) 139.2) 141.0] 142.3 
Real compensation per hour.... 106.6 | 107.8) 108.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.8} 108.7] 109.4) 109.5} 109.7) 109.9} 110.2) 111.1 
Total unit costs... 107.5) 1086) 109.8) 1108) 111.3] 111.7} 109.8] 109.5) 109.4; 109.6} 109.3] 109.3] 107.9 

Unit labor costs... 108.0 | 109.1 110.2} 1106] 110.4} 110.3} 108.2} 107.9} 107.5} 107.4} 107.1 107.3 | 106.3 

Unit nonlabor costs 106.3 | 107.1 108.9 | 111.6) 113.5] 115.5) 114.1 114.0] 1145] 1154] 1165.2] 1146) 112.2 
Unit profits... «| 118.8} 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9} 107.6) 107.6] 107.8} 104.6) 110.1 112.2 | 125.3 
Unit nonlabor payments...........scccsssseccsessscesseeeeeeeees 109.5 | 107.7} 106.3} 106.9] 1089) 111.0} 112.4] 112.4] 1128] 112.6) 113.9) 114.0] 115.5 
Implicit price dellatOlseaesrc.ssessnescceatecrdscrocnearssscanersan 108.5 | 108.6] 1089] 109.3) 109.9] 110.5] 109.6} 109.4] 109.3] 109.1 109.4} 109.6] 109.4 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONs...........csceeseeseeseeenseeeeeeeees 134.9 135.4 | 135.9] 135.2 135.8 | 137.8] 139.9] 142.9} 144.8] 147.2 147.0 148.5 | 149.8 
Compensation per hour.......... 129.3 | 132.2) 131.5) 132.0] 133.6) 135.0] 136.7) 1383] 140.5) 141.3] 1424] 1446) 146.5 
Real compensation per hour. 107.9 109.4 108.0 107.5 | 107.9 108.8} 110.3 111.3 | 112.0 112.1 112.4 113.1 114.4 
Unit labor costs 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 


Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOMS............0ccceceesseeeeeeeeees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3; 100.0} 102.0} 105.9} 107.7} 111.0) 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services............0:cccsseeeeee 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8 100.0 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4) 100.0) 101.2} 102.5) 103.4; 105.0) 103.9 
59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2) 110.5) 115.7} 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
EADOr InputiceencscenemecstceccerasestirecedrecccrspetenrencrvecrontneeH 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0} 103.5) 106.1 109.0; 110.1 109.5 
Gapital SC(VICOS.... jsu-scscsecseesecceeeccrssecesy i 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0) 100.0} 104.9) 111.3) 117.9} 124.5} 129.6 


67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0! 104.0} 107.1 111.9} 114.7) 115.7 
73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5} 100.0} 101.9) 105.8) 109.7) 114.8) 121.1 


Combined units of labor and capital input. 
Capital per hour of all PErSOMS.........::ccesseseseeeeeeeccw eee 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all Persons............ccceeeeeeeee eee ener 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services.............c.csseceeeeee 107.6; 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0) 100.4) 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor productivity oe 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6; 100.0} 101.0) 102.2! 102.9) 104.4) 103.3 
OUT tecemeencccectnnsseccecentimeesenccctus ceanascxcmeteseseasassaavecdt 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0) 105.1 110.5} 115.7) 120.2); 120.1 
Inputs: 
Leaaborgin put cranes ics cestee ateseesvesvttehecesvasosnstedtatorecszsdcstssen 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0; 103.6} 106.4) 109.5] 110.6) 110.1 
Capital SOnvices.isc.vararavecess cores snct-ssceetseevosscosiesaey 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8; 100.0) 105.1 111.7; 118.5) 125.4) | 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2 100.0 104.1 108.1 112.4) 115.2 116.3 
Capital per hour of all PersOMS............:csssesseeeeeeceeseeed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6} 100.0; 101.9; 105.8) 109.7} 115.0) 121.3 
Manufacturing (1996 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...........:0066.cseceeeeeneeeed 62.1 82.3 84.2 88.6 90.3 93.0 96.6; 100.0) 104.2 109.3) 114.9) 119.5 = 
Output per unit of capital services..............sccsseeeeeee 97.4 97.5 93.6 96.0 97.0 99.7; 100.6; 100.0) 101.8; 101.9) 102.3) 101.1 - 
Multifactor productivity. .......2.--:-scs-cc--ccsseoneteesseseese 81.2 93.1 92.2 93.8 94.8 97.4 99.2; 100.0; 103.3) 105.4) 108.1 110.1 - 
URDU Ceereseracet ese crsueretsncsinecaviapy cnimesenvorcessecec es ceanirnt 64.4 83.2 81.6 65.5 88.3 93.0 96.9| 100.0; 106.0) 111.0) 115.7) 118.6 - 
Inputs: 
Hours of allipersonsitctecpececenctssovececsasasoserttescatvecvstusee 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9} 100.4; 100.0; 101.8) 101.5} 100.7 99.3 - 


Capital services ae 66.2 85.3 87.2 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 100.0); 104.1 108.9) 113.1 117.3 - 
EMGIQY onde cenicctnwasu ak cove det vs x caverarsoPyaaressvusvsnesassiveaaveniaet 86.3 93.2 93.4 93.3 96.7 99.9} 102.1 100.0 98.5; 105.0! 101.8; 104.6 - 
INONENENGYMALST AS iaseccecsasthscatencsescvonevsesesuctenas-evevere 63.6 78.3 79.2 84.6 87.1 90.0 93.0} 100.0) 102.0) 110.0) 114.9} 115.9 - 
Purchased business services... 67.3 84.8 84.4 91.7 94.1 96.2 100.5 100.0 104.5 103.1 104.4; 105.5 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs..... 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Business | > 
Output per hour of all Persons.........cccsessessesesessecescees 49.5 67.1 80.3 95.3 101.7 102.3 105.1 107.4 110.2 113.0 116.5 118.8 125.1 
Compensation per hOur..............:::s:sssssseseeeeecssenees 13.9 23.5 54.1 90.7; 104.4; 106.5} 109.9} 113.2} 119.4) 124.8) 133.5) 138.6) 142.5 
Real compensation per hour oes 60.7 78.6 88.9 96.3 99.7 99.4 99.8; 100.7) 104.8) 107.2) 111.0) 112.1 113.5 
WNP ab Or COSIS Foi cccccsccvasstsasstuecber-taaeeasendescerccaicane sass 28.0 35.1 67.3 95.2} 102.6} 104.1 104.6; 105.4; 108.4) 110.4) 1146) 116.7} 113.9 
Unitinonlabor paymentsai.....cccsiscessaseestrccevevetoeress 25.1 31.7 61.7 94.0 106.4 109.4; 113.2 117.0 114.3 113.7 111.8 114.3 120.4 
Implictt' price deflator: ciccccx.ssdesescccssovscecacscacucscevececs 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 104.0} 106.0} 107.7) 109.7) 110.6) 111.6; 113.5} 115.8) 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........:c:cscescseesesceseseesenees 52.4 68.8 81.7 95.3} 101.8} 102.7} 105.3} 107.4) 110.2} 112.8) 116.1 118.3) 124.7 
Compensation per hour......... 14.5 23.7 54.3 90.5} 104.3) 106.5); 109.8) 113.0); 119.1 124.3} 133.0} 137.8) 141.7 
Real compensation per hour 63.2 79.0 89.3 96.1 99.6 99.4 99.7 100.5 104.5 106.8 110.6 111.4 112.8 
Witt labOn COSTS: veccrcermeserccrorectescnasceatet ses vaavecroscauesens 27.6 34.4 66.4 93.7} 106.9) 110.4) 113.4) 117.9} 115.5} 115.3) 113.3] 116.1 122.5 
Unit nonlabor payments Sed 24.5 31.3 60.6 93.6} 106.9) 110.4) 113.5} 118.0) 115.7) 115.5} 113.5] 116.4) 122.5 
Implicitprice:deflaton.: c.:<::.ccvsesecnsctessvchessacecsaveosses 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5) 104.1 106.1 107.6) 109.8) 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3) 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployees.........cceseeeeseeseseeeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.5} 103.1 104.1 107.5} 108.4) 111.7; 114.7) 118.7) 121.1 128.1 
Compensation per hour............ 15.6 25.3 56.5 90.9) 104.2; 106.1 108.9} 110.3} 115.9} 121.0} 129.1 ASSO 16720 
Real compensation per hour... 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.5 99.0 98.9 98.1 101.6 104.0 107.3 107.6 109.6 
Total unit costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.1 102.0} 101.2) 101.5} 103.3} 104.9} 108.2} 110.9) 109.4 

Unit labor costs..... 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8} 103.8; 105.5} 108.8) 109.9} 107.5 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0) 101.3) 102.2) 100.6) 100.9) 102.2) 103.4) 106.7) 113.7} 114.8 
Unit profits........ eee oOre 44.4 68.8 94.38} 181.7) 139.0} 152.2} 156.9) 141.7) 131.5) 111.6 98.5} 107.5 
Unit:nonlabor, payments-c:..<..2escsecscsowesecccesnenceveatsccose 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0} 111.6) 113.8) 115.2} 112.3] 110.6} 108.0; 109.8) 112.9 
Implicitiprice: doflatonicse:-s<-e-cs-ccr es ceeteeeeaeneseneesneceed 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8) 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6) 107.2} 108.5) 109.8) 109.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:cescscsesceseesesseeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 105.0 109.0 112.8) 117.6 123.3 129.7 134.9 137.1 145.5 
Compensation per hour......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8} 105.6; 107.9) 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1 131.1 134.3} 140.6 
Real compensation per hour... 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4} 101.0}; 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9} 109.0} 108.6] 112.0 
Unit labor CoSts......ceccseeeee 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.9 96.7 
Unit nonlabor payments... 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 102.8; 106.9) 109.9) 110.0) 103.7) 104.9) 107.0 - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0} 102.0; 103.9; 104.8} 104.1 100.4} 100.7) 103.2 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
4997=100] 
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rat iY 00] snr] 1002 | s008 | s008 | 1005 | 1006 | 1007 | v000 [ 1000 T 2000, 


21 ICT Bee Bere soccacaiccen norte ccenaueanecteergscnee 
211 Oil’and Gas EOxtrACtlON: <c.csscceres+vcnevsvsosvsscrcesuedee 
212 Mining, except oil and gas. 
2121 COall MONG ac seencretexccncnssneceseaceceser 
2122) ih Motaliore MININGicsnecce<s:ceexeennecandsmnsyerss er 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 

Utilities 

2211 Power generation and supply............:ssesscseeeeees 
2212 Natural gas distriDUtiON..........:.ccseeceeeeeeeeceeeeeees 


Manufacturing 
3111 AnIMallOOd--cacesccesercrceastrsceineassesqesnasfanereusas 
3112 Grain and oilseed milling ray 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products.............:s+++06 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty 
3115 Daly Products inc. ccceencsancaseanrarenndeastparessttresinest 


3116 Animal slaughtering and processing............:00+5 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging. 

3118 | Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing................... 
3119 Other fOOd| Products: vc cisnecresesueastmanscesscnesseenever 
3121 BO VOlAGCS ios coco cccie sca. d cnwassecadener<cdaviysedeaeraunaden 


3122 Tobacco and tobacco products. 

3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills... aH 
3132 FabriCtmillSiivresssersacaveperetttvinanscisostetasswanererec| 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills.................:00008+ 
3141 Textile furnishings MillS............0.ccceesseeeeeeeesenene 


3149 Other textile product mills..... 

3151 Apparel knitting mills........ 

3152 Cut and sew apparel................ 

3159 Accessories and other apparel............. ian 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing.............., 


3162 Footwear..........scesseee 

3169 Other leather products............ 

3211 Sawmills and wood preservation........ 

3212 Plywood and engineered wood products... of 
3219 OM OL WOO PIOWUCIS ec csis;senvacwscuc-aceesnvacsetencare 


3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.. 

3222 Converted paper products...............066 

3231 Printing and related support activities 

3241 Petroleum and coal products. 

3251 Basle CHOMICAIST.. casveccerapseeakaristhaessncbsererssaaeet 


3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers. 

3253 | Agricultural chemicals................ ie 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and MediCineS.............cccceeeeeed 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adhesives..................6660¢4 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... 


3259 Other chemical products and preparations......... 
3261 Plastics products 

3262 FRU DON CF OC UGB rev aveaieai) al hn usted a wall wah eeanasianins 
3271 Clay products and refractories.............ccsceeseeeees 
3272 GlASS and! GlaSS PrOdUCtS......iciercvccsececversoaceoses 


3273 Cement and concrete products.............ccsececseees 
3274 Lime and gypsum products..............ccceseceesseeees 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products...............666 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production 

3312 | Steel products from purchased stee................... 


3313 Alumina and aluminum production............6....008 
3314 | Other nonferrous metal production.. 

3315 FOUNGHES: <siccsesserscscscecsasdosscacents 

3321 Forging and stamping.... 

8822" > | COUSTY ANG NANG OOS 05. ssoveescacsnscessaturssevayekd 


3323 Architectural and structural metals..................0 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers.. ............ 
3325 HAAWar es. costs cntucte et irebeeines do teeressvavsdancerused 
3326 | Spring and wire products ase 

Machine shops and threaded products.............. ; 


See note at end of table. 
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107.4 
116.6 
109.0 
114.4 
131.8 

99.4 


106.4 
110.2 


127.2 
117.4 
109.8 
117.2 

96.3 


102.8 
147.3 
106.2 
103.4 

91.8 


100.0 
110.5 
109.1 
109.7 
106.9 


105.0 
108.2 
131.8 
114.8 
109.7 


142.7 
114.1 
109.0 
104.8 
104.7 


117.2 
100.9 
105.7 
112.2 
111.0 


103.8 
91.41 
97.3 

102.1 

102.6 


111.3 
113.1 
104.1 

97.6 
105.2 


97.1 
100.1 
96.8 
106.7 
97.0 


96.9 
100.5 
109.4 
121.8 
110.2 


100.7 

98.2 
114.6 
110.6 
107.4 


Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 
Other fabricated metal products 

Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 
Industrial machinery 

Commercial and service industry machinery 


HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 
Metalworking machinery 

Turbine and power transmission equipment 
Other general purpose machinery 

Computer and peripheral equipment 


Communications equipment 

Audio and video equipment 

Semiconductors and electronic components 
Electronic instruments 

Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 


Electric lighting equipment 

Household appliances 

Electrical equipment 

Other electrical equipment and components 
Motor vehicles 


Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 
Motor vehicle parts 

Aerospace products and parts 
Railroad rolling stock 

Ship and boat building 


Other transportation equipment 

Household and institutional furniture 

Office furniture and fixtures 

Other furniture-related products 

Medical equipment and supplies 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing 
Wholesale trade 

Wholesale trade 

Durable goods 

Motor vehicles and parts 

Furniture and furnishings 

Lumber and construction supplies 


Commercial equipment 
Metals and minerals 
Electric goods 
Hardware and plumbing 
Machinery and supplies 


Miscellaneous durable goods 
Nondurable goods 

Paper and paper products 
Druggists' goods 

Apparel and piece goods 


Grocery and related products 
Farm product raw materials 
Chemicals 

Petroleum 

Alcoholic beverages 


Miscellaneous nondurable goods 

Business to business electronic markets 

Wholesale trade agents and brokers 
Retail trade 

Retail trade 

Motor vehicle and parts dealers 

Automobile dealers 

Other motor vehicle dealers 

Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 


Furniture and home furnishings stores 
Furniture stores 

Home furnishings stores 

Electronics and appliance stores 

Building material and garden supply stores 


See note at end of table. 
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104.7 
98.0 
99.5 

104.6 
94.4 


110.8 
102.0 
130.1 
109.4 
237.0 


155.2 
126.3 
231.6 
116.0 

98.6 


105.4 
122.6 
100.9 
113.7 
108.9 


99.4 
114.7 
114.8 
124.7 
119.9 


146.9 
106.1 

97.1 
105.3 
119.0 
110.9 


116.6 
119.7 
114.1 
105.4 
108.6 


158.9 
101.9 
148.1 
102.6 
102.7 


116.1 
106.9 
109.0 
101.2 
102.4 


109.4 
120.1 

93.7 
108.4 
111.5 


104.2 
168.9 
114.2 


117.4 
109.1 
108.0 
112.4 
109.3 


116.5 
119.2 
113.5 
202.7 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
1997=100] 


irrnany Ye] 008 | 1008 | r008 | 1006 [1098 | 1000 | voor [ v090 [1900 T 2000 


Building material and supplies dealers 


4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 119.7 
445 Food and beverage stores i i H A i 5 x 5 107.7 

4451 Grocery stores : 107.5 

4452 Specialty food stores.... E | bi H i A f R 110.8 

4453 Beer, wine and liquor stores fs 4 H ‘ B iF : r : 110.4 

446 Health and personal care stores if - “ x ¥ is 2 - R 112.4 
447 Gasoline stations 110.0 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores E : ; : : ; f : F 123.7 
4481 Clothing stores 5 j : : 5 : ; . : 125.3 
4482 Shoe stores h : e ES : 8 5 4 115.8 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores i A : 5 i : : y 124.1 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores i ; i - Fs & i is 124.4 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores i 5 i A s s s i i 131.4 
4512 Book, periodical, and music stores y i 2 ; : . : é S i 110.8 
452 General merchandise stores R r i d i i ; i! i 124.3 

4521 Department stores Fd : A x Hl 4 x F k R 104.1 

4529 | Other general merchandise stores ; : ; : : . : ; ig 162.6 

453 Miscellaneous store retailers ! i A R 5 i 5 iy : F 107.7 

4531 Florists § id , : : : 3 7 : J 121.1 

4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... zl i A ¢ x 2 2 A r 136.1 

4533 Used merchandise stores i i 4 i A ; x z ss 103.6 

4539 Other miscellaneous store retailers H ; “ . 3 s . 3 : 84.4 

454 Nonstore retailers F 56. : i é ; Ri E J 161.8 

4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses 8 i yl a : x » 4 i 177.5 

4542 Vending machine operators ; i : 3 : 4 : : : 115.0 

4543 Direct selling establishments i i § 3 i a : f K 105.5 

Transportation and warehousing 
481 Air transportation nq H A 5 k I q f : 91.9 
482111 | Line-haul railroads 123.1 
48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance 103.3 
491 U.S. Postal service E : z ‘ 8 . 2 . S 5 106.1 
Information 

5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers. i x i 4 A i a : h 107.6 

5112 Software publishers cH A r A A B é ; " a ‘ 109.4 
51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition... es i = : i e i M 5 104.6 

5151 Radio and television broadcasting van i : 5 : g 5 * . 98.2 

5152 Cable and other subscription programming....... J 4 i : § " R # 91.7 

5171 Wired telecommunications carriers R i M . 3 * 4 é 124.3 

5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers x . ‘ ‘ R ‘ ; : i 171.6 

Finance and insurance 
52211 | Commercial banking : 3 : iy 4 d , ; : z 102.3 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
532111 | Passenger car rental : f 5 113.4 
53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing . ¥ i 102.9 
Professional, scientific, and technical 
services 
Advertising agencies i ‘ A , : ‘ 4 : : : 118.1 
54181 Accomodation and food services 
Traveler accommodations 103.2 
7211 Food services and drinking places 104.9 
722 Full-service restaurants 101.1 

7221 Limited-service eating places.. 109.2 

7222 Special food services 108.4 

7223 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages 98.1 

7224 

Other services 
(except public administration) 

8111 Automotive repair and maintenance 109.3 
81211 | Hair, nail and skin care services 107.9 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services. 93.7 
8123 Drycleaning and laundry services 120.7 

Photofinishing 113.6 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 
industry are not comparable to the SiC-based data. 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Country 2001 | 2002 il il iv il il IV 
United States........ 4.8 5.8 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.7 5.9 
Canada......... 6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7A 6.9 7.0 6.9 
Australia... 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 
Japan’... a 51 5.4 48 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
Franca ee 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
Germany! ...........-. 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
[talyoee ee 9.6 9.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.41 9.4 9.0 
Sweden’............... 5.0 5.2 54 5.0 5.0 54 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.4 
United Kinadom' 54 5.2 5.1 5.0 54 5.2 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.1 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, and 


the United Kingdom. 


: Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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See "Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 
http://www.bis.gov/fis/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian labor force 
UMC Stat sc cain ccensanceensabeussueccasensiussesnieseechdecdaneceveisl 128.105} 129.200] 131.056] 132.304) 133.943] 136.297] 137.673) 139.368 
Canada... y 14.177 14.308 14,400 14.517 14,669 14,958 15.237 15,536 
Australia... 8.557 8.613 8.771 8.995 9.115 9.204 9.339 9.466 
Japan... 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 
France..... 24,440 24.480 24,670 24,750 25,000 25.130 25.440 25.800 
Germany.. 39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 
PROD sccnsxpevspncavstee nos ns hexstaspluienmexanendinancontsimnenssndvaandartnpeses 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
6.920 7.020 7.150 7.200 7.390 7.530 7.610 7.830 
4.520 4.443 4.418 4.460 4.459 4.418 4.402 4.430 
28,410 28,050 27,990 28,040 28,140 28,270 28,380 28,610 
ME WEOGL wr Uan OE sxc Recon Tap coxa pasiies ax caus Sante boon wine ena Oat 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
GRIAGA cccracsastnnsnaisti>cpeovssieeceexcascrv 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 
PASE BNL ere ceheeas covenccesscausvevensacaretsaee 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 
Japan... 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 
France.. 55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 
Germany... BPsapshwsauensddied 58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 $7.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 
eae 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 471 47.2 47.6 47.8 
57.5 58.0 58.6 58.7 60.0 60.8 61.0 62.4 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 
63.1 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.7 
UFR SACS S a nuaecaccauacveuusssectsessnsatyuecnsedvesutedsiourassdansensi 118.492 | 120.259] 123.060 | 124.900} 126.708 | 129.558 131.463 133.488 
12.672 12.770 13.027 13.271 13.380 13.705 14.068 14.456 
7.660 7.699 7.942 8.256 8.364 8.444 8.618 8.808 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 
22,000 21.710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22.170 22,580 23.070 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 
6.550 6,570 6.660 6.730 6.950 7.160 7.310 7.580 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3.973 4,034 4.117 
25,530 25,120 25,320 25,600 25,850 26,290 26,600 26,890 
Employment-population ratio” 
LING States sss sevcssstenssccvers ovsasasend uesecenscsavassvapessrvaceeand 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 §9.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 
Australia... 57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 §9.3 59.8 
Japan... 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 
France.. 50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 
Germany.. 54.2 §3.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 
54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 56.4 57.8 58.6 60.4 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 
56.7 56.0 56.4 56.9 57.3 58.1 58.6 59.0 
9.613 8.940 7.996 7.404 7.236 6.739 6.210 5.880 
1,505 1.539 1.373 1.246 1.289 1.252 1.169 1.080 
897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 
2.430 2.770 2,920 2,800 2.970 2.960 2.870 2.730 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 
370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 
255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 
2,880 2,930 2,670 2,440 2,290 1,980 1,780 1,720 
7.6 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 7.7 7.0 
Australia... 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 Coli 7.0 
Japan.... 2.2 2.6 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 
France.. 9.9 11.3 11.8 11.3 11.9 11.8 11.3 10.6 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 
7.3 10.2 V2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 
§.3 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.0 4.9 3.9 3.2 
5.6 9.3 9.6 94 9.9 
United Kingdom 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics , Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 

on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 
Dash indicates data are not available. 


21,270 
8.090 
4,303 

27,400 


2002 


144.863 
16.475 
9.964 
66,240 


23,750 


4.542 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
etaee|| tts eel Shee ee Eh ee 
Output per hour 
= - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3) 113.8) 117.0] 121.3) 126.5) 135.3) 142.9} 145.6 
37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8} 110.8} 112.4) 109.7) 113.5] 113.1 116.0} 118.4) 116.1 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0} 101.7} 103.3} 111.0] 116.1] 121.0} 121.2} 126.9} 134.1) 128.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1} 102.5} 108.4) 113.2] 117.0) 127.0} 129.2] 129.5} 133.4) 134.1 
29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4; 100.8 - - - = 
22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0) 100.6) 108.2} 113.9) 114.6} 121.9] 127.7] 132.7} 142.5} 146.3 
GOT ANY eosict ecacesacnspcosstevesauscscueseontsvestcnncsneteneositiss 29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8) 109.5} 112.2) 113.9) 119.4) 120.3) 120.4) 127.9] 128.2 
Italy... 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9; 101.4] 104.9) 108.0} 108.1} 109.9} 110.0} 109.9} 113.0} 115.0 
Netherlands. 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6] 101.6] 113.2) 118.2] 120.2} 122.3] 125.0! 128.5} 133.8 - 
Norway... 37.4 58.8 ees 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6) 100.7) 102.5) 102.0 99.9} 103.6] 104.5} 105.3 
Sweden... 27.3 62.2 73.1 94.6 95.5] 107.3] 119.4) 121.9} 124.5} 132.3) 139.5} 149.7} 158.0] 160.4 
United Kingdom 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8; 103.9) 107.1] 104.9} 103.8} 105.2} 107.0} 111.6] 118.0} 119.8 
= - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 114.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 141.2 147.0 141.3 
eptd 33.4 58.9 83.6] 106.0 99.0) 105.9) 114.1) 119.6} 119.6) 127.7} 132.8} 141.0} 1488} 143.9 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1] 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9) 103.0} 106.5} 100.2} 101.9] 107.6 99.1 
30.7 57.6 78.2| 101.0) 100.7 97.0} 101.4] 104.2) 106.6) 113.8) 116.4) 118.0) 122.2) 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4) 102.8; 101.5 95.6; 105.6) 111.6) 106.7; 1162) 115.7} 115.1) 122.9] 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3) 104.9) 104.6) 109.7) 115.0} 118.7) 124.1) 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1] 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8) 101.7) 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.5 113.9 114.6 
Netherlands... 31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 111.5 114.8 118.1 123.7 - 
Norway... 57.4 90.6) 104.4) 100.9 99.0] 101.7] 104.6) 107.3) 110.3} 114.2) 113.7} 113.6} 110.2) 108.9 
Sweden... Aa 45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1) 104.1) 101.9) 117.1) 128.4) 131.1] 138.0} 147.6) 157.8) 168.7] 167.4 
URIKOGIKINGUOMS: cccvearecpenccssvcroshttacsancssexnecsnehsnnsrerses 67.3 90.2 87.2| 105.4) 100.0) 101.4; 106.1); 107.8; 108.5} 109.9} 110.8) 111.1) 113.3) 110.7 
United States 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 97.1 
Canada... 88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 117.5 121.5 125.6 123.9 
Japan... 77.8) 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
Belgium 170.7} 174.7} 119.7} 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
Denmark..... 136.5 129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - = = 
France........ 140.8 148.5 132.9 105.6 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
142.3 136.3 110.5 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6] 108.5} 113.8] 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0; 100.6) 100.5) 100.7 99.7 
Netherlands... 170.5} 156.1{ 111.7] 101.4) 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
Norway.... 153.6] 153.9] 134.7; 103.4) 100.8; 102.1 105.0} 106.6) 107.6) 112.0} 113.7; 109.6} 105.4) 103.4 
Sweden... | 168.3} 154.7} 124.0) 116.4] 109.0 94.9 98.1} 105.3} 105.3} 104.3} 105.8} 105.4} 106.8} 104.3 
RIOD INGOOIN: fascencevssoresssersrsyssvaavassvssosousis spsdcceexe 224.6} 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5 104.5 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour 
United States. 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7] 105.6) 107.9) 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1] 131.1] 133.1 
10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0] 102.0} 103.7} 106.0} 107.0) 109.3] 110.5) 112.3) 113.9) 117.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4 102.8; 104.9; 108.3} 109.2) 112.9) 115.8) 115.2) 114.5) 115.0 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3) 104.8) 106.1} 109.2} 110.9] 114.9] 116.6) 118.3) 121.1] 125.9 
4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9! 104.6 - - - - - 
4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4) 102.6) 106.0} 110.0} 112.1] 112.0) 112.6} 116.3} 120.8] 126.6 
8.1 20,7 53.6 89.4 91.5) 106.4) 111.7) 117.5) 122.3) 124.7} 126.5} 129.3} 133.5} 137.7 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2) 105.7) 106.8; 111.3) 119.0} 123.0} 122.2} 124.6] 127.8] 132.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3 103.8 108.2 110.7 113.0 115.8 120.6 124.0 131.0 = 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.0 147.6 
Re | 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4) 100.0} 106.5) 114.4) 119.4) 124.4) 129.3) 131.8) 137.2 
United Kingdom... 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8] 104.6] 106.7) 107.9} 109.5} 113.9} 120.5} 129.6} 135.2} 140.4 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. - - 78.8 93.7 97.6] 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
26.4 3141 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1} 101.5 
31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4| 101.1} 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1] 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7; 102.9) 105.4; 101.8} 101.7 
19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3] 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1] 104.5) 102.0) 104.7} 107.4) 104.4) 105.2} 107.4} 104.4) 106.6 
7 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2} 104.3) 101.9; 103.0} 110.0} 111.9) 111.1) 113.4) 113.1] 115.4 
34.6 §3.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2; 101.9] 104.8] 108.4); 110.8) 116.4) 125.7) 128.4) 134.0) 140.1 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9] 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 
9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9} 100.1) 100.8 99.7; 102.9} 105.5} 108.2) 112.7) 116.2) 114.5) 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States..... - - 78.8 93.7 97.6) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0] 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7| 115.4; 125.9) 131.7} 109.6 97.7 92.4] 101.2} 100.4 93.6 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2| 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 66.8 67.0 
13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4; 104.0) 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4; 103.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
10.4 171 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2; 114.2); 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4| 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 - 
11.1 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3) 106.4) 106.6} 102.1) 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.1 Ua 93.9] 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2; 100.4] 105.7} 106.4 98.3 95.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
apr eh J ebetd Nd eh 1989'| 1990 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1904 | 1995 ‘ 1996 ‘| 1997 1998 ‘| 1999 *| 2000 *| 2001 4 
PRIVATE SECTOR® : 
T ORG GOSOS: cco ote cocked cote nawacnneeeceaharea ieee avin ater Cinasent 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 Tor 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.7 
LOSt WOIKGAY CASOS:, cacsrtecos-vessectarsrsrtesssnectccorarsasarcotacesonesuncensor=e 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 


HOSE WOFKGOVSixerccessscsucpanvaccoscnoncteccsseerorncsasscvestesed ease astcennceeewaraes 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - - - 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 


Total cases 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 Tis) an 7.3 
Lost workday cases.. a 6.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 44 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
OSE WOMKGAYS ercerecat es once cveusesnescacarcentfecoccaxtevecsetenccvucuratsNaatvssbveas} 100.9 112.2 108.3} 126.9 - - - - - - - - - 


MLOLAU CASES irreccusasatcnsesereetecusnaies ares b axes -4nsasaticar,acasssautetasadtiinc® 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 47 4.0 


EEOStIWONKGAY/CASOS sccecccers ones ccceccrteccess coc. cancuencovertvusctacscvansucvavalnray 4.8 5.0 4.5 441 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 PAT 3.0 24 
HOSE: WOIKGEY Srancsvencancoetoneceatectetc tees ctensectrvnecnsacncspecuraes seseaiasevinu hi 137.2) 119.5} 129.6) 204.7 - - - - = - - - - 
Construction 

AT OLAl CASOS 'scccnascscssavasessvesdsssuda save ace eyes ives seceunass vosvesmesevcente coed 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 

Lost workday cases.. aa 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 ok, 5.5 49 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 

LEST WOrKOAYS ercateseouis a= cbursasusssusvoutysacevsersnersucagiecsssversnn 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - - - 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 6.9 

MOSEWOKKGAY CASOS inc. cseeciisest causa dieta se cassstuatanvervevetetuenerteocevaseane 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7) 3.9 3.5 

LOGE WORKGAY SE sector cennnwctnasct srccesnsdeedeestencuckteanteerorsannenunnerancuaatcreaet 137:3) 13786) 1820) 142.7 - - - - - - - = = 
Heawy construction, except buildina: 


Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 78 
Lost workday cases.. sd 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 | 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 rf 4.0 
LOSE WORK Sie cos wee cise cesns cosa cseesssouvsceccscnnevedaavcravatnvaavenunsnumusatins 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Mi Otel CASES vesnzencveensancantecoseteneses cndcudetvadaer sdbtyeusavassnuucusenoussenies 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 Ha 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 
LOSt Workday CASES: .c.sisevus-scscacsseovnsuscorttoravceasewacstenstvanesascepectose=s 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 4.4 4.3 41 
WhO St: WOFKGAYSicaccsrays o0=5rewsned<edoccwcese-tvesdovasaptayodacr-teceouscucerarerss7oner 144.9} 153.1 151.3] 168.3 - - - - - ~ - - - 
OLA CASOS <cctenstessucvste cents thers cracesets veskdeadvedecs ie terensars steered 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 
Lost workday cases.. oa 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 §.3 4.9 48 47 4.6 45 44 
IE OSE WONKOAYS eaterau esc os sence sssevensvovassesinvarcctyssspacnasor-tavs as asierseeetaen 113.0} 120.7} 121.5) 124.6 - - - - ~ - - - - 
Durable goods: 
MOtAli GRSOS "2.5, conus csscesarvaaane vase suaneet eos assestp Navas aevescernastp tate 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 = 8.8 
Lost workday cases.. on 6.0 6.0 Sif 5.5 5.4 7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 43 
TOBE WOFKOAYS oon aces cures eta cncncvsevasenacesnissnadaetonatanedevaxcensvovesymrdisoseezoH 116.5) 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - — is = 


Lumber and wood products: 
I OLANI CASS ctircerececvarsercececaiesenavobuosconcoucsevwatvasadeeetrinenccerseet 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 
LOStWOFKGAY) CASOS i. 28 res ccccvesassteessvensnssnsnssestiessvssenccvttesessviessavenl 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 77 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.5 
LOGE WIIG FT iaoscieen ae tees sales rak cio aioe en oT 177.5 172.5} 172.0 165.8 - - - - ~ fa = 


Furniture and fixtures: 
TORE) CREOS aie iiesisriecastesinns 


Lost workday cases... 


te 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.7 

LOSUSVOSKOAYS serene en cane annnecspidensasioras cousvexacacretexsxcwbstcseuvshsneasacads = - —| 128.4 - - - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay. an ies oF products: 

Total cases . i inddewieas gre ak Coden aaons srvaMeratoneoncheyoeh 155 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 

Lost workday cases... i 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 57 6.0 5.4 5.5 5.1 

MOE WOES Gs sd abs sazwz ows catevectoncctvesh isebl aovvovesoeiatecssresannsvvataveaned 149.8) 160.5) 156.0 152.2 - - - - - - ~ - - 


Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases... 


OSE WOTK ORY S saspiscanszacanavevssessssscescoivsessvarrivesnvonsarianceceudvinuaanlavad 168.3 180.2 169.1 1 75.5 - * - - - - - - 1 141 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 WS 

LOSUWORKORY  CASGB ic ce cerexexasadsdusassqinsasevonspanronnigisesedisieseusebiveausid 7.9 7.9 te 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 

LOST WORKOAY G raison seen unxasssicatadsssanixi nied inten ss<nita team AadtatTG 147.6) 155.7} 146.6] 144.0 - - - - - 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 


TOLAL GASSES: Tires teret xcs nanseshucsevexainifuictexnn xedy Piss a vineeetaiunccsnt tery 12.1 12.0 11.2 1141 444 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases... 


Oa ee i ae RR eS | 868} 889; 866; 877 x a . “ Ml z + Ps 5 
Electronic and per serra eauipment: 

Total cases . yvennd Acacias deen auc Ceaeeaes 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.0 

Lost workday cases... 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.5 

OSUWOFKCAY 8: diva candies roficiassceg tess unettiinneiattn nett eee 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - = = = 


Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases : 6.8 6.9 7.0 71 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 

LOSE WORK GAY Si iateiesa.<taesab acessssuresturersseisatectaiiieccedtadteatnenecel 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - = « tan = S & 
Instruments an [eres PS aa 

Total CaSeS ........e0 bundcousvevive 


Lost workday | cases 
Lost workdayS............04 
Miscellaneous manufacturina industries: 
Total cases ....... 
Lost workday cases... ae 
LOSE WOLKE S ixesroskariira ceerdeuncncaivs tiaaraP He iittar Giitisceressatsnsverunncreen 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994| 1995 “| 1996‘| 19974| 19084] 1999 | 20004 | 2001 * 
Nondurable goods: : in ie 
Total Cases .........c:cseeeeeees 11.6 alts ia) 113, 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 
Lost workday cases.... 5.5 5.6 55) 5.3 5.0 tg 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays..........+. 107.8] 116.9] 119.7) 121.8 = = = = = - = S = 
Food and kindred products: 
Motalicasesivasuss. 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 PAY 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 7.3 6.3 
Lost workdays. 174.7} 202.6} 207.2] 211.9 = = = = = - = = = 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.7 Ts 6.4 6.0 5.8 §.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 &:5 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 Se 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.4 2.2 3.1 4.2 
LOS WOM Gay Siren 2c op terete tnasi Meets ee rasenaderee 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = S3 = - = = = 
Textile mill products: 
POLAl' CASES icseecateascecvesnsnceesie toad sacascanncecciuct teats 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 o.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 44 3.6 Su 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.7 
Lost workdays nine 81.4) 85.41 88.3 87.1 - = = = = = = = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases sean 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 
Lost workday cases.... 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 St 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
LOSE WOIKDRUE rss es nr cvaceteran cans accereecasuu iets sousvaensecsckhsusianstsoekval 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - - = ~ - - 
Paper and allied products: 
SOLAN CASOS Hin teccs ced eectecrenerer roost camer hanes see deewsetec cots 12.7 12.4 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 Foe} ifs 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases... §.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdays...........- 132.9] 124.8) 122.7} 125.9 - - - - - - - - - 
Printina and publishina: 
Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5:7; 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3:3 3:2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Pah 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Lost WorkdayS.......-.:eecees 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - = = = a 2 = = 
Chemicals and allied products 
Motalicases's.s.c.sccdacce mates 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 O37, 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.1 
Lost workdayS..............005 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 ay) 47 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 KEY 2.9 
Lost workday cases 3.3 3a 2.9 2.8 215 2.3 2.4 Pete) 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
Lost workdayS..............505 read 68.1 77.3 68.2 Nee: - - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 tee 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 So 5.8 48 
Lost workdays 147.2} 151.3} 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases ......... 13.6 12.1 12:5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5:0) 5.3 4.8 45 43 4.5 5.0 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdayS..........002:.008 130.4| 152.3) 140.8} 128.5 - - - - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ..... 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 $4 48 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.3 
EOStWOIKO AS). isercdeosesneaceoean: 121.5} 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
MOLAIICASOS ce ayrercsotecfaracpeeeccrccn sae venrs cuaden'seanceteonesaccesponenvecasy 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 eS 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 ATi exh; 2.5 
Lost WOrKdaYS.....200.:c0eceeeseeeees 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - = = = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases Tees 7.4 tee 7.6 7.8 7.7 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.3 
Lost workday cases... 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7) 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 30 3.3 3.1 2.8 
OST WOTKCIAYVS Wecvacese wer cera ences tes ctuereureassansvecisevadevonscnesysernsvancscemnvss 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - = os ms 
Retail trade: 
Total cases ..... 8.41 8.1 rere 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.6 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 25 25 2.4 
Lost WorkdayS..........0650ceeeeeeee 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - ~ = + = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
MT CLAN CASOS mttnrccectaet aera Weds cucechnnny «tev acrusssasnecasdcnsesis tannin 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 2.2 ch 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 at it fee 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 te 
Lost WOrkdaYS......0...00022.008 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - = = * = 
Services 
ROHAN CASOO ie tp entaeat ecnna anathema arent n= Uaeeuien-pracsaseet eoniennadvuys §.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 49 46 
Lost workday cases... 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.2 
Lost workdays §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - = = = = = = = 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 


5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 | 20017 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
FURL Hep cemoceconndaceet Fen icocententeb accecectrepsoceccerenuo reece ohemm noe Eceey 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation iNCiGeMts.............ssseececcersesseessenseneeetenees ssetaretenncy 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway incident... ws 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile ile) ae 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same direction.. Sore 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, Gnconuna.! 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection.. 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equipment... 300 297 326 6 
INGOCOMISIONINGIDSNtiecs-ceccrsescusverereseessertovecessicccscnenceusercocvenetaney 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 368 326 322 6 
VETRUTMOG (ee aates cacccauxsSeecerssenescecscrxsvoeceuuartessreeccaceratsbynsce(cactinrs 202 158 164 3 
BliCrattircrene arteeentc soe serce=nek-ceeseervereensnece 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle............2:sseceee 382 383 356 6 
Water vehicle ............000 99 90 71 1 
Railivenicleswecscarn-ctascetescntes sas exsaceveateeersencch dn svehavamenrastentan 68 62 64 1 
Assaults and violent aCts.........ccsesscsssssesesssssssessesscsssnssseseasessseees 964 908 840 15 
HOM ICIDe Sremasreeerstnrce sete imesceeonsareceearstrorertecarensasrahtven 709 643 609 11 
Shooting... a 567 509 469 8 
SStADDIGscccesser sate seaeteceeyeeassoce tones -wacnctansneecamresseacoretens 64 58 58 1 
OtherpinClUGing/DOMDING: <-ve..--cecevcchespenesenancenienenessasaeensicen 78 76 82 1 
SEM FAMMICLOCHINJUNMGS -<ccasecesaveer sec cu etatoncatnetsicsqieesexscontetctron sss cvantceswed 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and QuipMent.............sessssseeeeseseesesereee 995 962 873 16 
SHUCKIDYAOD Cle ceceerncesrecessitsaneracrextiorantinerscarescecvercocnercenarsicstncveers3 562 553 506 9 
SMUCK DY TaNING) OD|SCticencsnsecnercessuxtavacevaxsattanwarvoeewessenrenssvesseey 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object... td 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by ‘equipment o or r objects. 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... xc 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............::1:0ccc:sseseeee] 126 122 116 2 
F ANNSsecenewnrenantasemercn aren esmatessvcteneeeavantacearsasts ceverder sssnesstrepeeessenncenten 737 810 714 13 
Fallite lower levels xc. cccseevosccecccentuxezanronseesexses=s 654 700 634 11 
Fall from ladder... Att 123 126 2 
Fall from roof... Secach 155 159 143 3 
Fall from Scaffold, staging: Bier etar einer acs eeadeninneatend 91 91 87 2 
FalOrnSAmenevelijccvsrecerssec'stesesnccrenvasviavecdscvessvseuddensacadevseatseazress 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments..............+-+4 529 499 538 10 
Contact with electric CUITENE: . ....6:s..ccoreccenentesersncoaccecosnoraceaserruceares 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. ; 4 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation of sudstances.. Peesuataiuaversoritins | 52 49 49 1 
XV GEMIGCLCION CV oansececeame-cemenn nits koectisenesteresindesactachsinsanemrnNetapiy=ad| 89 83 90 2 
DOWNING) SUDIN GM SION eeeecacaasssecrsncvtesusexscnavivsenvereduavssavaevsnmmninael 71 59 60 1 
FIGS, ANGIOXPIOSIONS ccacecnnser sce eccnsaencexexenatanmasvonscceseositardtacasutsrar) 197 188 165 3 
Other events Or ExPOSUFeS?...........scccesssecssesssessessnssseesarssensnsesseesses 21 24 13 = 


Sh 


Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


terrorist attacks. 


* Includes the category ''Bodily reaction and exertion." 

for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


NOTE: Totals 


percent. 
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Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


San Francisco 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www.fedstats.gov/ 
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EL 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
eee 


Givies Release Period 
date covered 
Employment situation October3 September 


U.S. Import and Export 


Oriné indawea October9 September 


Producer Price Indexes October 10 September 
Consumer Price indexes October 16 September 
Real earnings October 16 September 
Employment Cost Indexes | October 30 3rd quarter 


Productivity and costs 


Release 
date 


November 7 

November 13 
November 14 
November 18 


November 18 


November 6 


Period 
covered 


October 
October 
October 
October 


October 


3rd quarter 


Release Period 
date covered 


December 5 November 
December 11 November 
December 12 November 
December 16 November 


December 16. November 


December 3 3rd quarter . 


MLR table 
number 


1; 4-24 
38—42 

2; 35-37 
2; 32-34 
14-16, 24 
1-3; 25-28 


2; 43-46 


